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GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
February 4th, 1880. 

LIDUARY REGULATIONS. 

The Council, with a view to the convenience of the Fellows jjene- 
rally, and to the bettor eare of Works that are easily injured, have 
deemed it expedient to make the following regulations, in conformity 
with Section XIX. Art. 1 of the Bye-Laws. 

1. The Books shall only be delivered to a Fellow of the Society 

or to some one producing a written order from such Fellow ; 
and a receipt shall be given by the ]>er8on to whom the book 
is dcliverea (expreiiising the name of the Fellow for whom it 
is received), in a book kept for that puri>otie. 

2. Any Fellow failing to return a book on tne aiiplication of the 

Council, or retumiiif^ books torn or defaced, shall be consi- 
dered as liable for their value; and if they are separate volumes, 
for the value of the whole work rendered imperfect. 

3. All books allowed to circulate may be retained A FORTNIGHT; 

after the expiration of that time every book shall be immedi- 
ately returned, so soon as the Fellow nhnll receive an intima- 
tion from the Librarian that it is wanted ; and aft<-r the ex- 
Siration of ONE MONTH Arom the dnte of its having been 
elivered from the Library, every book thall be returned. 

-1. All books shall be returned on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember for a fortnight, during which period the Library shall 
be closed for cleaniu^;. 

f). No Fellow shall have in hifl possession at one time more than 
SIX VOLUMES, without tne permission of the Council. 

6. Any Member failing to comply with the above regulations, after 

receiving notice from the Librarian, shall be fined half-a-crown 
for every week that a volume is detained beyond the time 
allowed ; and the privilege of having books from the Library' 
shall cease until the fines are paid and tlie books are retumea. 

7. All charges of carriage and delivery of books &c. to and from 

Fellows shall be defrayed by the bellow borrowing the same. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

I. There are certain books which cannot be allowed to circulate. 
A list of these shall be prefixed to the printed Catalc^e of the 
Library, and a notice of f>uch additions to that list as the 
(yonncii may from time to time feel it necessary to mtike shajl 
he fixed up in the Librar^r. 
II. No Map, Section, or Drawing can be allowed to circulate with- 
out permission in writing granted by the Council, or by the 
President or one of the Secretaries. 
III. No book or illustration in loose sheets shall be allowed to cir- 

culat-e. 
JV. No Periodical Publication, and no Tolumo or part of the 
Transactions of any Society, shall be allowed to circulate 
until after the expiration of four months from the date of its 
having been received at the Society. 
V. All new works shall circulate smonpt the Fellows after the 
expiration of a fortnight from the time of their being received, 
unJeFS the Council (or.during the recess, the President or one 
of the Secretaries) shall determine otherwise. 

JS'o book lent to the Socieff t> alloved to rircviate tcithout a written 

order from the Proprietor. 
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4 A NEW COPPKR-PLAtE GRANT 

mother and father and of Sr} NSgsTardhana, the chief of great kingi^ 
the great lord Bhatt^raka, who with irresistible might subdued the 
Pallava dynasty. His son, Srydaraya (the illustrious) Sil&ditya YuTar&jm 
(heir-apparent), a sun inasmuch as by means of his glory-banners as 
bright as the canopy of the rows of beams of the autumnal full moon he 
brightens all the quarters ; possessing the excellent beauty and grace of 
the moon ; proficient in all the arts of the God of Love ; possessing the 
energy of the universal monarch of the Vidyadharas (Jim^tavahana) ; 
residing in Navsari, gave with a libation of water the village of Asatti, 
situated in the Kandavala sub'divisioo of the Thaharika district, with 
udranga (?) and with all its accompaniments to Bhagikkasvami, an Adh- 
varyu and Brahmachari, the son of Svamantasvami, who is the son of 
Agamisvami of the Kasyapa stock {gotra), being himself the younger 
brother of Kikkasv&nu, and having for his younger brother Matris- 
thavinu And all future kings, believing wealth to be as transient 
as the jet of a lamp blown by the wind, should continue this meritorious 
gift. Various kings, Sagara and others, have possessed the earth ; the 
merit of a grant goes to that king who possesses it at any particular 
time. This has been written by the illustrious Dhananjaya, minister of 
peace and war, on the thirteenth of the bright half of Magha in the 
year («itiira^Mra) four hundred and twenty -one, 421. Om. 

Remarks. 

The genealogical tree of the donor, as far as can be made out from 
the copperplate, is as follows : — 

Pulakesivallabha. 



J J 

Satyasraya Dharasraya 

Yikramaditya Jayasimhavarman 



Srya.sraya Siladitya 
Yuvaraja (heir-apparent). 

As we leam from other copper-plates of this dynasty that Yikrama- 
ditya Satyasraya is the son of Pulakesivallabha or Pulakesi II., and 
as we find the same here mentioned, there can be no doubt that 
the Pulakesi vallabha of this plate ia Pulakesi II. Yikramaditya 
Satyasraya is here called Mdtiipitri Sri Ndyavaradhanapdddnudhydta, 
As the attribute pdddnHdhydta is generally used with reference 
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to the preceding king, it may be that Yikraml^ditya^s immediate 
predecessor was N&gayaradhana, the cousin of Pulakesiyallabha, 
Yikram&ditya* being therefore said to bow at the feet of his mother 
and father and of NAgavardhana. Bat as in a copper-phite transUted 
by Mr. Fleet, even Pulakesi II. is described as N^gavardhanapdd&na- 
dhyAta, I do not see any objection to suppose with Mr. Fleet that 
NAgavardhana may be the name of a god or guru, Vikramaditya's 
successor was his younger brother DharAsraya JayasiibhaTarmd, and 
after him comes JayasimhayarmA's son, Sryasraya SilAditya YuvarAja 
(heir-apparent) who is the donor of this grant. We find no mention of 
these two in the Deccan Chalukya pUites ; and our plate, I believe, shows 
the reason for this omission. According to this plate, Jayasixhhavarm&'s 
** glory had been augmented by his elder brother, ^ " t€||i|^| vrPTT 
^Hp|^r%<lf^^Rt: " which seems to mean that Vikramuditya gave his 
younger brother rank and glory probably by giving him the province 
of Gujarat, JayasimhavarmA thus being the founder of the Gujarat 
ChAlukyas. About fifteen years ago I copied a Chalukya copper- 
plate for the late Dr. BhAu Daji, which came from a Parsi gentleman 
of Bals&r. The genealogical tree given in that plate is as follows : — 

Kirtivarman 

Pulakesivallabha, 

(who conquered Harshavardhana). 



Satyasraya Jayasimhavarman 

Yikramaditya | 

Yinayaditya, Yuddhamalla, 

Jayasraya, Mangalaraja 

(The Donor ; Saka 653.) 

As YikramAditya and JayasimhavarmA are mentioned in this plate as 
his sons, there can be no doubt that the Pulakesi vallabha of the Balsar 
plate is identical with the Pulakesivallabha of the Navsari plate. But 
Jayasimhavarma's son is called in the Bals&r plate, Mangalaraja with 
the titles or birudasy Yinayaditya, Yuddhamalla and Jayasraya, and 
is the grantor, making the grant from Mangalapuri. There is no 



* Another attribute of YikramAditja is founded on his victory over the 
Pallavas, a fact to which other Deccan copper-plates also testify. 
f Indian Antiqwir^t Vol. IX., p. 128. 
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mention, however, of ^iladitya Yuvaraja) though he is stated in our 
copper-plate to be the son of JajasiiiihaTannA. This omission may be 
explained either by his death while heir-apparent (as he is styled in onr 
copper-plate), before Mangalar&ja came to the throne, or by bis de- 
thronement by his brother Mangalaraja. 

A difficult point in our copper-plate is its date, 421, which is distinct 
both in figures and letters. The date of the Balsar copper-plate is Saka 
653 (a.d. 731), and this appears reasonable, as from copper-plates 
published by Mr. Fleet,* we find that 592-603 Saka (a.d. 670-681) is 
the date of Vikramaditya Saty^sraya. Jayasimhavarmd may have been 
a contemporary of his brother, reigning as his viceroy in Gujarat about 
the same time as his brother, or perhaps a little later, at the latest 
$aka 615 (a.d. 693). After this, according to the Bals4r copper-plate» 
comes Mangalaraja, Saka 653, with apparently a reign of about thirty- 
eight years. As this is a rather long period for one king, possibly 
our Sil4ditya comes in the middle, his date being about Saka 620. But 
as is mentioned above, his cop per- plate has 421 distinct both in figures 
and letters, which shows that there is a difference of nearly 200 years 
between the Saka era and the era in which our copper-plate is dated. 
The copper-plate has simply samvatsara 421, which is the ordinary way 
of dating the Gupta era. But the date of the copper-plate does not 
appear to be according to the Gupta era, though that era was current in 
Gujarat about this time and was used by the Valabhi kings ; as, according 
to General Cunningham's tables, the Gupta era is almost settled to have 
begun about a.d. 166, or Saka 88, which would bring our Siladitya at Saka 
509, or anterior even to his grandfather, PulakeHi II., which is absurd. 
As the Gupta era must therefore be left out of consideration, and as we 
know of no other era to which the date in the copper-plate belongs, the 
question arises whether this is not a forged copper-plate. In favour of the 
forgery are the following three points : — (1), the date is hard to under- 
stand ; (2) the name Siladitya is foreign to the dynasty ; and (3), there 
was a Valabhi king Siladitya who was reigning about this time, and in 
imitation of one of whose plates and of a Chalukya plate this grant was 
forged. Against the forgery are the following three points :— (1) the 
form of the letters which are of the probable time of the plate, i.e., 
about 620 a.d., while a forged copper-plate foisting a Valabhi 
Siladitya into a Chalukya list implies a long period, about a century 
or more, of forgotten history, when the style of letters in Gujarat 
materially changes, and differs much from the style of the letters 

• Dynasties of the Kfiofirese Districts, 26 — 27. 
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of this copper-plate ; (2)» the existeoce of the name Sil4dit ja is not a 
strong point, as a dynasty reigning in Guzarat might have borrowed 
a name very common to a contemporary neighbour dynasty ; and (3)» 
a forger so ignorant of the dynasty as to introduce an alien name 
would not be likely to have given a biruda like NnHT which fits so 
naturally with iRTHpr and ^r^i|PT7> the birudaa of other kings of this 
dynasty. As the point is doubtful, I do not feel in a position to vouch 
for the genuineness of this plate, unless another bearing a similar date 
and the name SiUditya is found. 

Note. — Since the above was written, I have obtained five more 
copper- plates of this dynasty ; they are very rusty, and the letters 
indistinct, but I trust after cleaning them to be able to find the era in 
which they are dated. 
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Aet. IL-^Ooins of the Benee Rasool Dynasty of South Arabia. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. Peideaux, 



[Bead 10th April 1888.] 



In tHe Journal of the Bombay Brancli Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XV., p. 339, Dr. Codrington gave an account of a large hoard 
pf coins which was found in March 1882 by some labourers who were 
digging a tank in the compound of the Jamat Khana building of the 
Parsi Panchayet at Broach. Amongst the coins in question were 
included as many as 217 silver pieces, which Dr. Codrington was 
unable to attribute to their proper dynasty. Dr. Dymock, whom he 
had consulted on the subject, was of opinion that they were coins oi 
the Sultdus of Baghdad, who enjoyed power after the decadence of the 
Caliphate. On. reading Dr. Codrington* s paper, I felt tolerably sure 
that the coins did not belong to 'Ird^, but to South Arabia, where 
the dynasty of the Benee Rasool held a predominant position from 
A.D. 1229 to 1454. Through the kind intervention of the Hon' ble 
J. Gibbs, C.S.I. , Dr. Codrington forwarded 28 of the coins for my 
inspection, and on seeing them my first impressions were resolved into 
certainty, and I could no longer doubt that the specimens belonged 
to a dynasty of which the coinage is so rare that, so far as I am 
aware, only three pieces were known before the discovery of the hoard. 
Of these there are two dinars in the British Museum collection, and a 
dirhem in my own possession. 

The Rasool from whom this dynasty took its name is supposed 
to have been an envoy of the ' Abbasee Khaleefeh of Baghdad, and it is 
probably for this reason that we find the name of the last unfortunate 
representative of that dynasty, the Imim El-Mustaasim B'illah, on 
all the coinage of the line. The son of Rasool, 'Alee Shems-ed-deen, 
was appointed governor of Mekkeh by the Ayyoobee El-Mes'ood in 
619 A. H., on whose death the son of 'Alee, El-Mansoor Noor-ed-deen 
'Omar, made himself master of the Yemen and part of the Hij^z, and 
firmly established his dynasty. It continued as the dominant power 
in Southern Arabia until the middle of the ninth century of the Flight, 
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when the government was seized by the family of the Benee Tdhir. 
A list of the princes of the Benee Rasool will be found at page 122 of 
Vol. v., Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British Museum, and a 
history of the family is narrated in Ibn-ed-Deyba*s chronicle as given in 
Johannsen's Historia Jemana, and in the manuscript annals of 
£1-Khazrajee,* of which a very meagre abridgement is given in the 
fourteenth chapter of Play fair's History of Yemen (Selections from 
the Records of the Bombay Government, No. XLIX.) 

The Broach hoard contains specimens of the coinage of at least 
five princes of this dynasty, namely, the second, El-Mudhaffar Yoosuf ; 
the fourth, El-Muajryad D4wood; the fifth, El -Mujihid 'Alee ; the sixth, 
El-Afdal £l.*Abb^; and the seventh, El-Ashraf Isma'eel. The 
British Museum collection contains a dinar of the fourth prince, 
another of the fifth, while a dirhem of the eighth, £n-Nasir Ahmad, 
was sent me by a friend at 'Aden some years ago. Out of the fourteen 
princes of the dynasty, therefore, two are represented by their gold, 
and six by their silver, coinage. Both the B. M . coins were struck 
at 'Aden ; the Broach hoard introduces us in addition to four new mints, 
Ta'izz, Zebeed, £1-Mahjam, and Thaabat. 'Aden, Ta'izz, and Zebeed 

are well-known places, and are in existence at the present day ; El- 
Mahjam is said by Aboo'1-Fid^ to have lain at the distance of three 
days' journey to the north-east of Zebeed, and six days' journey 
from San'^. In the time of Niebuhr, the only vestige of its former 
glory was an old mosque, which was saved from utter ruin in the 
year 1762 by the Ameer Farljiin, Dawlah of Loheia. {Description 
de VArabie, tom. II., p. 63.) Thaabat was an ancient fortressf 
which, according to Iba-ed-Deyba', was nearly rebuilt by £l-Muj^hid 
in A.H. 734, as he erected walls, laid out beautiful gardens, and 
in other ways embellished it. An interesting peculiarity of this series 
of coins is that in many instances the mint -place is represented by the 
figure of a mnn or animal. The maritime city of 'Aden, for instance, 
is personified by a fish ; Zebeed by a bird ; El-Mahjam by a lion ; 
and Ta'izz (and, in one instance, Thaabdt) by a seated man. I will 

* It is stated bj Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, on the authority of Dr. Loth 
{Catalogue^ Vol. V., p. zzxiii.), that the MS. of El.Khazrajee in the India Office is 
unique. I believe however that there is a copy in the Library of the Bombay 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society, and I have beard of several others. — W. P, P. 

t Johannsen : Historia Jemanm, p. 164. In the geo^^raphical list at the end 
of the work, this city is called Tsa'ndi, but in the text the orthography which 
I have used is employed throughout, and is apparently correct. 

VOL. XVI. 2 



10 COINS OP THE BENEE RA800L 

now proceed to describe the coins which hare been sent to me by 
Dr. Codrington, and which include specimens of the issues of the seccod, 
fourth, fiflh, sixth, and seventh princes of the dynasty. 

El-Mudhaffar Suems-ed-Deen Yoosuf, second Sultan. 
No. 1 (10*).— Aden ; year 651. 

Obv, — Within a circle — Rev. — Within a circle^ 

(^i=^jU c;»^yt aI'i^ j^f 

Margin — Margin — 

^Ip Sj4^^ j^l^ ^^ j^^ ^.^.\ j^\ ^^. ^>-#^l j-t^Vl 

Another specimen, struck at Zcbeed, year 654. 

El-Muayyad IIizebr-ed-Dben Dawood, fourth SuHin. 
No. 2 (9).— Zebeed ; year 7*5. 



O&r.— Within an ornamented 


Eev, — Within a circle as on 


ircle— 


obverse — 


r^y» L^'^yt *^' r^-^ 


Ji-i^ 


•*♦** al3| ii aJ| > 


s£X\J\ ^IkJ-Jf 


A^jt Ai^l J;-j 


^^3| j^yt ojyi 


^ji^ J C5»>*^^ 


^Jl ^ .>^|j 


J«'» 


>tJ 1 


Margin — As in No. 1. 


Margin — 




aJJU 1 ^♦.flju-j! ^(*Jl| 




V-r-^ cH^r^ »^^ » 




AjU«J...Lr**^ 1 i»^ •^J^ 



• Tho nambcr within brackets is that by which tho coin is represented in 
Dr. Codrington's paper. I do not repeat tho sizes and weights, which are given 
by that geutleman. 
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El-Mujahid Sbyf-el-Islam 'Alee, fifth Sultio. 
Na. 3 (11).— 'Aden ; year 733. 

Obo.^Area, within a circle. Rev. ^ Area, within a circle— 

ioacription as in Nov 1. ^ . ^ 



Margin — As in No. 1 . 



Margin — 

Two specimenB ; another date illegible. 
No. 4. (14).— 'Aden ; year 7*8. 

06».— Within six foil— -Rcp.— Within six foil two fishes 

head to tail. 

lit Ajt )i 

Inner circle, withio plain ring — 



Outer circle, within plain and 
dotted rings — 

f,^ Aiil^j A#iil| aJ^ t^iOJf 

Two specimens, on one of which the date is quite illegible.. 
No. 5 (15).— El-Mahjam ; year 737. 



Inner circle, within plain ring — 

Outer circle, within plain and 
dotted rings — 
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()bt\ — Area and inner and Rev. — Within eight foil a lioD 

outer circles as in No. 4. rampant. 

Inner circle, within plain ring, 
as in No. 4. 

Outer circle, within plain and 
dotted rings — 

Six specimens, dates mostly illegible. 
No. 6 (16). — Zebeed ; year 745. 

Obv. — Area, and inner and outer 72er.— -Within six foil a bird 
circle as in No. 4. with wings extended. 

Inner circle, within plain ring» 
as in No. 4. 

Outer circle, within plain and 
dotted rings — 

Three specimens ; two dated 745, and one 750. 
No. 7 (17).— [Ta'izzJ : year illegible. 

Obv, — Within eight foil — in- Rev, — A man seated in a sqnat- 
scriptions in area, and in inner ting position, 
and outer circles as in No. 4. Inner circle, within plain rings 

as in No. 4. 

Outer circle, within plain and 
dotted rings, the inscription ille- 
gible, but the coin doubtless struck 
at Ta*izz (cf. No. 13). 

El-Afdal Dirgham-ed-Deen El-' Abb' as, sixth Sultan. 
No. 8 (8).— Thaabat; year 764. 

Obv. — Within a circle ; inscrip- Rev, — Area^ within a circle^- 
tions as in No. 2, except that ^^p 

in one specimen the words e;i*^^ ^ J t£Al»5 1 ^ Ikl^^J | 

O^"^ ( occur at the top of the e^ •^ I f ^j^ 0-^ S I 

legend instead of at the bottom. '^V \ ^^^^\ 
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Margin—Ks in No. 1. Margin — 

Three specimens ; two dated 764, and one 765. 
No. 9 (4).— 'Aden; year 770. 

Obo, — Within a circle — Eev. — Area circle with fish in 

arc at bottom : — 

Margin — Margin — 

^ dU| ^^j i»jl/| ^^\ Sji^MX^ p ^^^MX^ i^m ^^JO ^j^ 

Two specimens, one dated 770, the other 775. 

No. 10 (4).— 'Aden ; year 773. 

Obv, — Area as in No. 1. Rev, — Circle with fish in arc at 

top — 

m 

Margin — As In No. 1. Margin — 

No. 11 (5).— El-Mahjam ; year 775. 

Obv, — Within circle, as in Ew.— Circle with lion passant 

No. 9. in arc at bottom :— inscription 

as in No. 9, but ,J^ \ji at top 

instead of 4^. 
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Margin — As in No. 9. 



Two specimens. 

No. 12 (3).— Zebeed ; year 775. 
Obv. — Area within circle, as 
in No. 9. 

Margin — As in No. 9. 



Margin — 



Rev, — Circle with bird with 
wings displayed in arc at top > 
inscription as in No. 10. 

Margin — 



No. 13 (2).— Ta'izz ; year 778. 
Obv. — Area within circle, as 
in No. 9. 



Margin — As in No. 9. 



Rev. — Circle with figure of 
squatting man in arc at top ;. 
inscription as in No. 10. 
Margin — 

El-Ashraf Mumehhid-ed-Deen Isma'eel, seventh SuMn. 

No. 14 (13). — Mint-place cut off ; year 78*. 

Obv. — Within ornamented cir- Rev, — Within ornamental cir- 
cle, as in No. 9. cle — 

vfUJr ^\^^^\ 

Margin — As in No. 9. Margin — 

I will conclude the series of the legitimate princes of the Benee Rasool 
by describing the coin of £a-Ndsir in my possession which I have 
mentioned above :— 
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En-Nasir Sala9-ed-Decn A^mad, eighth Sultan. 

Mint-place, Zebeed ; year 824. 

Obc, — Within ornamental hexa- Rev, — Area within hexagon — 
gon— 

aU| 111 AJi k j UJJi ^JL, 

ifi *iii Jr-j «>♦** •*•*"' ii^i'^^^ 

Margin — (nearly illegible) : — Margin — 

In addition to the coins belonging to the regular series of the Benee 
Rasool Sultans,* the Broach hoard contained a very remarkable piece 
struck by one of the pretenders who temporarily attained to power 
under that dynasty. We learn from Ibn-ed-Deyba^* that on the 24th 
Rabi'a-el-Akhir, A. H. 762, Mohammad ibn Meekd-eel, a chief whose 
father had received from £1-Mujahid the town of Harrad in the district 
of Aboo-'Areesh in fief, captured the city of £1-Mahjam and a third 
part of the surrounding country, and that he subsequently took 
possession of Moor and Serdad, and caused public prayers to be read in 
his name. On the accession of El-Afdal in A. Q. 764, that prince 
despatched a force under the command of the Ameer Fakhr-ed-Deen 
Ziyad ibn Ahmad against the usurper, who lost a large number of his 
supporters, but contrived himself to escape to Sa*ada. After various 
vicissitudes Mohammad died in the second year of the reign of 
El-Ashraf, A. H. 780. Notwithstanding his frequent revolts against 
established authority, his virtues are said by the historian to have 
merited the highest praise. The unique piece of this usurper, which 
is now in the possession of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, is especially interesting from the fact that the religious 
formulae in the margins are totally different from those employed in the 
coinage of tho legitimate princes of this line. Unfortunately, a segment 
has been clipped from the margin, and in other places the inscription 
has been so rubbed as to be hardly legible. It is however possible 

• Johanusen : Uistoria Jewaua; pp. 164*109. 
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to see that instead of the Khaleefeh El-Mustaasim b*illah, 'who figures 
on all the other coins, the spiritual allegiance of the usurper Was given 
to another Imdm, of whose title only the words b*amr-illahf are de- 
cipherable. Can this be the Fdtimee £1-Hdkim ? Although the in- 
scription on the obverse margin is nearly illegible, there is no doubt 
that the names of the first four Khaleefehs of Islam are omitted, 
and it is possible that a careful reading of the text might show further 
traces of Fatimee or Zeydee influence. The MuaJcibdt, who are 

mentioned on the obverse of the coin, are the two angels, one of the 
night, the other of the day, who alternately succeed each other, and 
incessantly cry aobhund* lldh before the throne of God. So far as I 
am aware, this is the only instance in which they are mentioned iu 
the Mussulman coinage. The following is a description of this very 
interesting coin: — 

El-Mu'al Noor-ed-Deen Mohammad bin Meeka-eel. 

No. 16 (12).— El-Mahjam ; year 763. 

Obv. — Within ornamental cir- Bev, — Within ornamental cir- 
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Art. III. — Contributions to the Study of Indo-Poriuguese Nnmis^ 
maiics. [Part 4th.] By J. Gerson daCunha, M.R.A.S. 



[Read 12th December 1882.] 



The fourth and last part of this series of papers emhraces the period 
from 1730 a.d. to the present time. The third part ended about the middle 
of the reign of King D.Joao V., which reign extended from 1706 to 1750; 
but as the coinage of this king consists of a large variety of types, 
I reserved some of them for consideration in this part. 

The long interval that has elapsed since the presentation of the third 
paper, having, however, brought to light several obsolete specimens 
of inedited designs belonging to times before alluded to, I have been 
obliged to recede a step to describe them first, attributing them to their 
proper time and places in chronological sequence, and then resume the 
course thus interrupted. These frequent additions, often out of order, 
to the series of coins, indicate once again the many gaps that exist, and 
the chance one has still by persevering researches of filling them up. 

To begin, then, with the coins appertaining to periods already referred 
to, we have, first of all, a copper piece appropriated to the time of 
the viceroyalty of D. Joao de Castro, from 1545 to 1548. This is the 
bazarucco^ struck at the rate of 25 pardaos a quintal, whereby that 
viceroy reduced to the market value the abnormal rate of 36 pardaos 
ordered by his predecessor. 

The specimen in my cabinet (see Plate VI., fig. l,)is considerably 
worn out, clipped and slightly corroded, having been for years under- 
ground, as shown by its state of patination. It weighs now 65 
grains Troy, the original weight was 168 Portuguese grains, the pro- 
portion between the two metrical systems being 5 Troy grains equal 
to 6 Portuguese ones. Mr. Aragao, in the appendix to his before- 
mentioned work,* says of this coin : — ** To the Government of D. 
Joao de Castro, by the description given at page 138, ought to be 
attributed the following coin, which we obtained about fifteen days 
ago, and now belongs to the royal cabinet of Ajuda. 

• D€scrip<;<io Geral e Histoiica das Motda^, S'r. Lisbon : 1880. Vol, iii., p. 607. 
VOL. XVL 3 
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*'Y crowned, having on each side four points, and one in the centre. 
jReverae. — St. George's cross, having in each angle one point. Weight, 
168 grains. iE.— Inedited. " 

The author has illustrated this rare coin not only at the page where 
it is descrihed, hut also on the cover of his volume. My specimen was, 
douhtless, a duplicate of this one when in fine state of preservation. The 
find of a heap of these coins, mentioned in a hook published only a 
couple of years ago, justifies once more the practice of the keepers of 
great national collections of coins not consenting to pay more than a fixed 
sura of money for examples supposed at the time to be unique, as a lot 
of them often turn up in the course of excavations, as in the present case. 
The notice of this find, and the description of the coins, although faulty 
in some respects, is given in the Archaeological Survey of Western India^ 
No. 10, thus : — *• During the excavations in making a path round the 
contour of the great reservoir at Vihar, in Salsette, in January 1855, 
upwards of a thousand copper coins were dug up in an earthen pot. 
They were much corroded, but of some of the best of them drawings 
were made by the Messrs. West. As no notice has been published of 
these, it may not be uninteresting to have a reproduction of the draw- 
ings preserved, which is done in the accompanying plate. Three of 
them are distinctly Muhammadan, and not of a very early type. Onl j 
about half-a-dozen were of this coinage, and most of the others bear a 
cross on one side with a point between each of the arms ; and on the 
obverse is a small figure like a Maltese cross with a point on each side of 
it, over which is a line bent down at each end, and the remainder of the 
field is occupied by a symbol — the intent of which is very doubtful— 
between two sets of four points. A sixth has a rude outline of a cross 
on one side of it, the other being plain. Other pieces of copper of 
similar sizes were quite smooth."* The figure in the plate of drawings 
above mentioned is placed in an inverted position, the result being that 
the crown is described as a Maltese cross having over it a line bent 
down at each end, and the letter Y as a symbol the intent of which 
is very doubtful. One other specimen, resembling somewhat the above 
described, is now in my cabinet. It seems to have been struck at Goa 
in the reign of D. Sebastiao, and is attributable to the viceroy alty 
of D. Constantino da Bragan^a. It was picked up amongst the ruins 
of the old city of Bassein, not far from Bombay. 



• Bombay, 1881, p. 66. 
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069.— Y crowned, with points and lines on each side. 

i?f9.— Three arrow's crossing, a bow for each arrow. Copper. 
Weight, 66 grains Troy. Inedited. (Plate VI., fig. 2.) 

King D. Sebastian succeeded to the throne of Portugal on the 
death of D. Joao III. in 1557. The bazarucco first described haying 
the Y crowned, refers to D. Jo&o alone ; while the second with the Y 
crowned on one side, and the arrows on the other, relates to both the 
kings, D. Jo&o and D. Sebasti&o, the Y to the former and the arrows to 
the latter, in memory of the martyrdom of the saint whose name he 
bore. It is clear, then, that this second bazarucco was issued soon 
after the death of King D. Jo&o. III. 

With regard to the copper pieces with a sheaf of arrows on one side 
and the coat-of-arms on the other, I have already described and illus- 
trated two specimens (see Plates II. and III., figs. 3 and 4 respec- 
tively). The first of these weighs 15.5 grains Troy, and the second 305 
grains. Since then I have received four more specimens of the same 
type, of different sizes, and of corresponding difference in weight. It 
seems, indeed, that there was a graduated series of the bazaruccos of 
King D. Sebastiio, which has but of late come to light. Of this 
latter series the largest weighs 130 grains Troy, and the smallest 80. 
(See Plate VI., figs. 3 and 4.) 

A coin following the above in chronological order was described as 
belonging to either one or all of the three Filippes, who from 1580 to 
1640 reigned in Portugal. (See PUte III., fig. 3.) It weighed 166 
grains Troy, while a second specimen weighed only 125 grains. Of this 
type, also, a graduated series has of late been discovered, the smallest 
weighing only 80 grains Troy (see Plate VI., fig. 5), the largest being 
the one first described and drawn on the plate above-mentioned, viz. — 
Plate III., fig. 3. 

Finally I have to refer to a coin already described. (See Plate II., fig. 
5.) It is a copper piece, having on the obverse the value in reis, viz. 
15, with a star above and below the number; and what on the reverse 
once resembled ccc is now found to be the crown, having under it the 
figures I * v., I. e., Joao V., with a star between them. In the exergue 
one can read the remains of the year 1717, when the piece was most 
probably struck at Bassein. (See Plate VI., fig. 6.) Weight, 222 
grains Troy. Three specimens of this coin, more or less legible, are 
now in my cabinet, varying slightly in weight. Although no written 
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document, hitherto known, refers to this kind of copper coinage, the 
initials of King D. Joao V., and the figures reading like 1717 io the 
exergue, appear to indicate the coin to have been struck during the 
reign of D. Joao, V. and issued from the Bassein mint, some years before 
the fall of that once famous *' Court of the North' ' in 1739 into the 
hands of the Maratbas. 

Another coin, resembling the above in some respects, and most pro- 
bably issued from the same mint, is also in my cabinet. It is inedited 
also, as far as 1 know. 

Obv, — The number 7^ within an ill-defined circle with points oo 
the left and below the number, representative of the value of the coin 
in reis. 

Rev. — The initial ofKing D. Joao V. under the crown, the next figure, 
which ought to have been V., being badly struck. The year 1711 in 
the exergue. Copper. Weight, 115 grains Troy. (See Plate VI., fig. 7.) 

This coin is evidently the half of the one last described. 

Having now completed the description of the copper coins, hitherto 
inedited, belonging to former times, or not all embraced by the period 
to which the present paper refers, I pass on to describe the two 
following silver coins : — 

Obv. — ^The coat-of-arms of the kingdom with the mint mark G-A 
(i. e,, Goa,) on the margin. 

Rev. — The cross of the Order of Christ, with the year 1593 in the 
angles. Billon. Weight, 80 grains Troy. (Sec Plate VI., ^^. 8.) 

Obv, — The figure of St. Philip standing to the left, with a long staff 
or cross in the right hand, between the letters M and A, the mint mark 
of Malacca. The date in the exergue is now invisible. 

Rev, — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom between the letters G and A. 
Silver. Weight, grains Troy 28 J. (See Plate VI., fig. 9.) 

As all the coins are represented of the exact size, I abstain from 
declaring their diameter in millimetres or in inches and tenths. 

The former of these coins is difficult of appropriation to any viceroy 
with even a tolerable amount of certainty. It all depends upon the 
correct reading of the date, which is far from distinct. If 1593, the 
coin must be the silver meio xerafim of the Governor Manuel de Sousa 
Coutinho, who decreed the issue of such a coin with a considerable 
amount of alloy, and it may have continued to be struck during the 
riceroyalty of his successor, Mathias d* Albuquerque. Manuel de Sousa 
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Coiitinho, whose rule ended ia 1591, ordered the issue of the 
silver xerafins only, with its sub-divisions ; while Mathias d' 
Albuqoerque, who governed from the latter date to 1597, com- 
manded the coining of money in four metals. Whether among the 
latter the xerafim of base silver or billon is to be included no 
document exists to inform us. If the year, instead of 1593, be read 
1693, then the coin must be the meio xerafim^ struck in the reign 
of D. Pedro II., and during the governorship of a triple provisional 
commission on the death of the Governor D. Miguel d'Almeida. In 
that case this coin was issued in accordance with the regulations 
dated 1G81, bearing on one side the coat-of-arms of the kingdom 
between the mint mark G — A, and the cross of the Order of Christ 
with the year in its angles on the other. 

The second coin is most probably the silver meta tanga, said in 
official papers of the time to have been ordered by the Viceroy Conde de 
Linhares to be struck at Goa early in 1631, when sending pecuniary 
help to Malacca, then threatened by the Dutch. The letters M — A 
on the obverse evidently refer to this fact. It is true that no 
exergual date is visible ; but coins of this type, excepting the letters 
M — A, they being issued for circulation only in India, exist, bearing the 
year 1640, perhaps the last issue of that type. The effigy of St. Philip 
is impressed in honour of the reigning sovereign, D. Filippe III. of 
Portugal and IV. of Spain. It was often the custom among penin- 
sular people of those days of ostentatious piety, to impress the figure 
of the saint of the king's name instead of his own portrait. 

I have already explained the origin and meanings of the terms 
xerafim and tanga ; but I have also lately seen somewhere that the 
kings of Persia used to coin their money at a place called Ashraf, from 
which mint city the ashrafi may have derived its name, so being 
originally the name of a Persian coin it was subsequently applied to 
two kinds of Indian coinage, in the same way as the monetary names 
Venitian and Florin are derived from coins struck in Venice and 
Florence. 

To pass on now to describe in chronological sequence the issues of 
money in Portuguese India from 1730, I must begin with the sub- 
divisions of the rupia of D. Joao V., already described and illustrated 

along with the pardao or meia rupia, at the end of Part III. (See 
PUte v., figs. 26 and 27.) 
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* silver.' Panini uses the word rupya in the sense of * struck/ derived 
from rupa 'form/ 'shape,' &c. (See Vopa-deva. xxii., 2.) The 
latter origin, t\e.y that of rupyam or * silver,* appears to be the correct 
one, as no Muhammadan prince would allow any effigy or figure to be 
impressed on his coinage, with one or two exceptions well known 
to students of Numismatics. This derivation bears out, also, the 
argument of analogy from an ancient source. The Greeks, for instance, 
employed among themselves the generical term ' silver ' for money ; 
in like manner the chief silver coin of India has now for more than 
three centuries received its name from rupyam^ or modem vernacular 
rupem, 'silver,' just as the ancient Greek idea of expressing a solemn 
compact by means of sealing, or placing the stamp or seal upon a piece 
of metal, guaranteeing the exactness of its weight and purity of the 
metal, has its counterpart in the Indian mohur, a Persian word, originally 
meaning ' a seal.' 

Some of the foreign writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth century, 
when describing the Indian coinage, especially of the Moghul Empire, 
often mention the gold and silver rupees of India, and the East India 
Company had, not long ago, a gold rupee current in this Presidency. 
The meaning to be attached to the phrase * gold rupee' ought evidently 
to be the value of the gold coin in silver ; for, literally speaking, it 
comes to mean simply ' gold silver coin,' which is absurd. 

Mr. £. Thomas, an eminent authority on Oriental Numismatics, says 
that the origin of the Indian rupee, not with reference to its name, but 
as far as its weight is concerned, " may be traced up to the very early 
times, in the Aryan Sataraktika or Satakrishnala, the even one hundred 
rati weight, which formed the basis of the standard gold and silver 
pieces of the early Pdthan kings of Delhi (a. d. 1228), each of which 
weighed 100 ratis, or 175 grains, and were conventionally termed 
Tanka9r^ 

Of the reign of D. Joio V., I will now describe the issues of money 
and the alterations made from time to time, under each of his viceroys, 
illustrating only the typical specimens of each period, and omitting 
the sub-divisions or fractions of monetary units, which details one may 
well dispense with unless these fractions bear a different design. 



• The Indian Antiquary, Bombay, 1882, Vol. XL, p. 818. 
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D. RoDRiGo DA Costa. 

Viceroy of India from 1707 to 1712. 

During the viceroyalty of D. Rodrigo da Costa it was resolved on the 
12 th of August 1710 that a mark of silver in dollars should have the 
value fixed at 30 xerafins, individuals carrying to the mint a mark 
in dollars receiving in exchange 30 xerafins, 1 tanga, and 15 reis. At 
this rate a xerafim weighed 153 Portuguese grains. 

Vasco Fernanoes Cesar de Menezes. 

From 1712 to 1717. 

In 1713 this viceroy determined, by his decree of the 9th of Septem- 
ber, that private persons should receive from the mint for each mark 
of gold, of the kind known as poo da China of 23 carats, 96 jS. Thames 
of 56 J grs. each, of the value of 5 xerafins, while the old iS. Thotnes^ 
weighing 68 grs., should circulate for 6 xerafins and 15 reis. This gave 
origin to the denomination of novas and velhos S. Thames, the old ones 
being those struck before 1713. The excess of 816 grains in the China 
gold was due to the coined gold being reduced to 18 carats, and the object 
of the decree was to facilitate the issue of colonial money, which was 
getting scarce. 

In 1716 it was resolved that the tutenag coinage, called bazaruccos, 
should contain one-fourth of tin, such an amalgam rendering the 
falsification of the coin more difficult. 

The above viceroy was- succeeded by the Archbishop D. Sebastiao de 
Andrade Pessanha, pending the arrival of the viceroy. During his rule, 
from 16th January to 16th October 1717, no alteration was made in 
the monetary affairs of Portuguese India. He was followed by the 
Viceroy Conde da Ericeira, from 1717 to 1720. During this time the 
only mint regulation published was that the coins of 10 bazaruccos 
should weigh 369 grains, and its fractions proportionately. 

Francisco Jose de Sampaio e Castro. 

1720—1723. 

During this period a silver rupee of the type already illustrated 
was issued. (Sec Plate V.> fig. 26.) Also the tutenag series of 
coins, viz., 10,71, ^^> a"^^ 2 J bazaruccos, some of which have been 
represented at the same plate. This viceroy was succeeded by D. 
Christov&o de Mello only for two months, and then by a commission 
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presided over by the Archbishop D. Ignacio de Santa Thereza, from 
1723 to 1725. All this time no change appears to have been recorded 
im the numismatic annals of Portuguese India. 

JOAO DE SaLDANHA DA GaMA. 

1725—1732. 
Iq 1726 it was resolved that rupees and their fractions, vi»., 
pardao, meio pardao, tanga, and meia tanga should be issued. Speci- 
mens of this coinage, although very rare, are extant. The first three 
are of the type already illustrated. The type, however, often varied at 
short intervals in obedience to the whim or at the dictation of the offi- 
cer* of the mint, as will be shown more at length hereafter. The tanga 
and meia tanga of this period bear designs entirely distinct from the 
three coins above mentioned. 

04p. — Two palm leaves joined^ the royal crown above, the date 1727 
beneath. 

Rev. — A laurel crown with 60, representing the value in rei*, in the 
centre. Silver. Tanga, Weight, 16 grains Troy. (See Plate VI., 
fig. 10) 

Obv, — The laureate bust of the king to the right between two palms. 
1750 in the exergue. 

Rev, — 30, indicative of the value in reis^ the royal crown above. 
Silver. Meia tanga. Weight, 10 grains Troy. (Sec Plate VI., fig. 11.) 
Both the specimens are in my collection. 

There are three other types of the tanga, viz. — the bust of the king, 
name round the margin, and date below on the obverse, and 60 beneath 
the royal crown on tlie reverse ; — bust and date without a legend on 
the obverse, and 60 under the royal crown on the reverse ; and lastly, 
the cross of the Order of Christ with the date in its angles on the 
obverse, and the coat-of-arms of the kingdom on the reverse. 

Of the meia tanga there is one other design, that of two palms united 
about the middle, the royal crown above, the year below, on the obverse^ 
and the numeral 30, indicative of its value, within a circle of grt'netis on 
the reverse. Mr. Aragao describes, at p. 290 of his work, a meio pardao, 
struck during this viceroyalty, weighing 52 Portuguese grains, and bear- 
ing the design similar to the tanga last mentioned. At Diu, the coinage 
of this period bore the following type : — Coat-of-arms of the kingdom 
between the letter D— O, the mint mark of Diu, on the obverse ; and the 
cross of St. Thomas in the field, with the year in the angles, on the reverse. 

VOL. XVI. 4 
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The only gold coin issued during this viceroyalty was the S. Thom^ 
hearing, on one side, the coat-of-arms of the kingdom, and the eross 
of that Saint with 12 and X, indicative of the value of the coin in 12 
xerafins, in the two upper angles, and the date in the lower ones, on 
the other. 

The Provisional Commission, which governed from January to No- 
vemher 1/32, did not alter the coinage as was established in Goa and 
other Settlements by former governors. It was followed by 

D. Pedro MAscARENHiis. 

Frowl732/ol741. 

During this time gold and silver coins were issued, gold and silver 
from the Goa mint, and silver alone from that of Diu. The silver 
coinage of Goa did not differ in type from the one above described ; the 
gold one, however, which is illustrated by Mr. Aragao at p. 296, from a 
unique example, bears on the obverse the legend IH. CR. V. S P. S. 
{Ifleaus ChRiatua Fenit Salvare Populum Suum) round the margin, 
the cross of St. Thomas in the middle, having the date 1737 in the 
lower angles; while the reverse has the usual coat-of-arms of the king- 
dom. It weighs 112 Portuguese grains. 

This viceroy ordered the coining of 30,000 xerafins in silver into 
cruzadoB and their fractions at Goa for circulation at Mozambique. 
His successor, D. Luiz de Menezes, from 1741 to 1742, continued the 
issue of money as before. He appointed a committee of four learned 
financiers to report upon the causes of the depreciation of the baza* 
rueco9 in the market, and to indicate means to remedy the evil. They 
sent in a report replete with Latin quotations, but did not come to any 
practical conclusion. When economists and Latinists as these work to 
80 poor a result, one may infer that the whole thing, from beginning 
to end, was une afairejiambee, not unlike many of the transactions of 
that Government. 

This viceroy was followed by another Provisional Commission, who 
governed from 1 742 to 1 744, and while almost continuously fighting 
against the Mnrathas, had time enough to attend to the affairs of the 
mint, from which issued money in gold, silver, and tutenag. The coining 
of the latter metal or alloy into rodas caused considerable trouble in ad- 
justing and readjusting their value to that of rfi>. They not only issued 
the rodas already described and illustrated, but fixed the proportion to 
reis and bazaruceoi as follows: — 1 roda = IJ reis = If bazaruccos. 
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The average price of tin was then 55 xerafins the quintal, which, de 
ducting the expenses of refining the metal, left the balance of 28 xera- 
fins for the coinefs to pay the cost of mintage and the seignorage. 

D. Pedro Miguel de Almeida Portugal, 
From 1744 to 1750. 

During this viceroyalty coins in gold, silver, copper and tutenag 
were issued both from the Goa and Diu mints. The Goa coinage of 
the period does not differ from that of the former viceroyalties, the 
golden S, ThomeB bearing the cross of the Saint on one side and the 
coat-of-arms of the kingdom on the other ; while the silver coinage 
consisted of the rupia and its sub- divisions of the type above described. 
From the Diu mint were issued rupees and their halves, copper alias 
and tutenag bazaruccos. The latter two kinds of money will be 
frequently mentioned hereafter, and their type was for years of an 
immutable character, which was not the case with the rupee of this 
period. Its type was peculiar to the time, and has never since then 
been once repeated. 

Obv. — St. George's cross, ornamented, having the figures of the year 
1749 in its four angles. 

Rev, — ^The coat-of-arms of the kingdom. Silver. Rupia of Diu. 
Weight, 145 grains Troy. (See Plate VI., fig. 12.) In my collection. 
For nearly a decade, it seems, this design was used for the silver coin- 
age of Diu. It resembles somewhat the silver coinage struck at Goa in 
the reign of D. Pedro II., and the viceroyalty of Francisco de Tavora, 
from 1681 to 1686. For the resemblance the two rupees bear to each 
other, although issued at the distance of more than half a century, see 
Plate IV., fig. 19. The meia rupia of Diu, bearing the same design 
and the year 1749, and weighing 43 grains Troy, is also in my collec- 
tion. Both the above coins were sent to me from Diu by Mr. L. L. 
Flores, Advocate General in that old Portuguese Settlement. Of the 
copper pieces struck at Diu, the following example, out of a large 
number of specimens, bearing diverse dates, will be sufficient : — 

Obv. — Cross of the Order of Christ with the date 1750 in its angles. 

Rev.^The coat-of-arms of the kingdom between the^letters D — O, 
the mint mark of Diu. Copper. Mid. Weight, 140 grains Troy. 
(5>ee Plate VI., fig. 13.) 

Of the tutenag coinage I have already described some examples, and 
given a photograph at Plate I., fig. 7. 
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The year \7*)0 not only closes the reign of D. Joao V., hut aliO 
the most uncertain, vacillating period of the numismatic historj of 
Portuguese India. All those persons who have devoted their time and 
attention to the study of colonial numismatology of the Portuguese — 
and their number is unfortunately very limited — have found the subject 
extremely difficult. One must he groping in the dark, getting light 
only when, in the absence of genuine specimens, positive data can be 
patiently extracted from written records prescr%ed in the archives of the 
Government at the metropolis or in the colonies, or when amongst the 
Tuins of their once numerous settlements one can be so fortunate as to 
meet with the extremely rare chance of making discoveries of hoards or 
trouvaille. It is only from the end of the reign of D. Joao V. that one 
can steer clear from amidst a multitude of numismatic documents in four 
metals, all, unlike the early coins, dated and bearing perceptible legends. 
In fact we have hitherto had paucity of materials and scarcity of 
examples, supplemented as they were by written official documents. 
Now there is abundance of both, and the difficulty lies in what to 
choose and what to reject, in order to ensure a methodical arrangement 
of the subject. All coins, however, both early and late, are remarkable 
alike for the rudeness of execution and barbarous shape of the characters 
stamped upon them. 

The coins of D. Joao V., struck at the beginning of his reign, are not 
only rare, but many of them bear tyjjes suggested entirely by the 
fancy of the mintcrs, without any sanction from a higher authority, 
or gnarontee based on similar designs at home or amongst the neigh- 
lx)uring native princes. The coinage from 1750 onwards was all this 
time current m the countn', imtil the Monetarv Convention of the 
Anglo- Portuguese treaty caused it entirely to cease to pass as circulating 
medium since a couple of years ago, and is now so very scarce as to be 
found only in the travs< of collectors of coins. 

The monetary nomenclature of the Portuguese in India has, with 
the e\c('i>tiou of the fn>t issues from Ali)ucjutrque and his early suc- 
cessors, who hail mnuufSt esphcnt^, S. T/iutm's and pafac/tes, hccw derir- 
edfrom a wlinlly Oriental soihiM', \\i. i — r^'rafim^ (Persian), pnrdao, 
tungoy riipifi. (indian), /y./.v/^/CfVM. (Prr^r-Iiidiaii), rnh ox quarter of 
a tanna, (Aml)ie\ lUit in the in.tttor of de>ii:ns thev have, contrnrr 
to the hal»i^ of tlie Kni;]I^h, riciH'li. Dutch and Danes, always abstained 
from iinitatiiiir imtixc jnototyp.'S, and from inscribing any Indian 
character. 
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111 the matter of tjpes, then, the Portngaese coins at home bare 
always furnished the prototypes, being mostly crosses of several heraldic 
orders, such as of Christ, St. Benedict of A viz, St. George, besides the 
Christian symbols of the cross of St. Thomas, the arrows of St. Sebas- 
tian, and the wheel of St. Catherine — struck exclusively for India in 
general, and Goa in particular ; — the figures of the patron saints, 
instead of their own portraits, of the kings bearing the names of 
Sebastian, Philip, and John j and finally the everlasting coat-of-arms of 
the kingdom. 

Even the legends relating to the name and title of reigning sovereigns 
were more or less similar, as they ought to have been, to those on the 
coins of Portugal, as was also almost necessarily the usual royal crown. 
And in one instance, during the reign of D. Filippe II., the silver coin 
had inscribed round the margin the old Christian legend of In hoc 
ngno vineet. 

It was in the reign of D. Manuel " the Fortunate," from 1495 to 
1521, that this motto first made its appearance in Portugal, but it was 
not introduced into India until a century later, during the reign of D. 
Fillippe II. of Portugal and III. of Spain. A coin of D. Manuel, now 
in the collection of His Majesty King D. Luis I. of Portugal, has on 
the obverse the following legend : — Primus Emanuel R. Port uff alia Alg, 
Citra Ultra in Africa Vominua Guinee, hi Commercii, Navigatione 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia India, and on the reverse * — In Hoc Signo 
Finees.* This coin was issued soon after the discovery of India, by 
the route of the Cape of Good Hope, by the Admiral Vasco da Gama, 
and commemorates two important facts, viz. :— The discovery itself 
and the subjection of both Africa and Asia in spiritual matters to the 
Priory Major of the Order of Christ, attached to the Vicariate of 
Thomar, by the Bull pro excellenti of Pope Leo X. 

The lordship or dominion of the conquests of Africa and Asia, and the 
subsequent nomination of one of his subjects to the spiritual supremacy 
of the Christianity of the two continents, natiu-ally made D. Manuel " the 
Fortunate " persuade himself that he was entitled to have inscribed on 
his coins the motto of the first Christian Roman Emperor, which his 
successors almost steadily continued to claim as their inheritance. 



• Memoria das ^foedas Ciuihadas em Portugal i por MB. Lopes Fcruandus. 
Lisbon : 185(3. Vol. i., p. 113. 
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Apropos of this legend on the Indo- Portuguese coin, one does not 
know what amount of credit to attach to the tale or tradition ahout the 
origin of the motto, hut it runs thus : — Con8tantine» determined to 
•top the tyranny of Maxentius, who had possession of Italy, judged 
it to he folly to worship those who were not gods, and thought it 
inoumheut on him to honour the god of his father Constantine, 
•uruamed Chlorus, '* the Pale," one of the two Csesars, appointed hy 
Maximiliau and Diocletian, who died at Ehoracum (York) in Britain* 
on an ex^^ition against the Picts in July 306. Having some 
(Christian principles, Constantine is said to have prayed, and, while 
liraviug. seen ahout midday the luminous trophy of the cross in the 
•kVi with the inscription '* In hoc signo vinces.*' The army are said 
to have witnessed it. But Constantine, doubting the import of the 
ap)Mirilion, continued to meditate on it till night, which was the 
x\\^\\i bt)fort) the last and decisive battle with Maxentius at the village 
^4' 8a\a Kubra near Rome. During sleep Christ appeared with the 
aign he had seen in the heavens, and commanded him to make a standard 
riNHMnbUng the sign, and to use it as a safeguard against his enemies. 
U«> then ordered the shields of his soldiers to be inscribed with the 
ligurt» of the sacred monogram of the name of Christ, and the same 
d^vioe to be worked in gold and precious stones on his own standard, or 
Marktm (from Bretagnic /a6 * to raise' or Basque labarva 'standard' or 
WiiA<M**). With this he advanced against Maxentius, defeated him, and 
iVuatantine became the sole master of the West.* ' 

Ut» had now his mind turned to the East, and what the Great 
Alighii)ri Jiaya regarding this, of Constantine 'the Great ' — 

Posciache Costantin V aquila volse 
Contra il corso del ciel, ch'ella seguio 
Dietro all* antico che Lavinia tolse, 

(Paradiso, c. 6, v. 1-3.) 

umv oui^ fairly apply, with respect at least to the tendency of his 
|Kklu\N« U» IV Manuel ' the Fortunate' and his successors. There is this 
^hrt'viAnuv hv»\^r\er, that whatever may have been the motives of Con- 
»tan\uio in hi« encouragement of the propagation of Christianity, 
HkwA in lu» lo\(' of the East, D. Manuel was truly sincere, the copying 
\\( i\m»tautmo'ii motto on his coins being but the outcome of his 
di'vp (k\\\\ \\\ rhridtiAuity, a faith, moveover, raised to that pitch of 

• I'f. KuscbiuM, Vit. Cufuft. l, c. 28-29. 
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fanaticism which embodied the genuine religious spirit of the times in 
which he lived. 

I have alluded above to the capricious manner in which the moneyers 
in 6oa changed the type of coins, not only during the same reign, but 
also and often during one short viceroyalty or govemorsbip. In 
elucidation of this fact are adduced below the description and illustra- 
tion of some of the unpublished designs during the reign of D. 
Joio V. 

Obv, — Laureled bust of the king to the right, dividing the legend 
P.ET.A.R.— lOA.V. (Portugaliee et Algarbiorum Rex— Joannes V.) 
In the exergue the year 1709. 

i?tfr.— The coat-of-arms of the kingdom. Silver. Pardao. In the 
collection of Mr. J. M. do Car mo Nazareth, of Pangim. Weight, 
unknown. 

Obv, — Laureled bust of the king to the right, dividing the legend 
lOAN— NES. V. Date illegible. 

Rev, — The coat-of-'arms of the kingdom, having on the sides G-A. 
(Goa). Silver. Meio pardao. Weight, 43 grains Troy. In my 
collection. (See Plate VI., fig. 14.) 

06r.— Bust as above— 10 ANNE^S. V. R. P. (Joannes V., Rex. 
Portugalise). In the exergue the year 1727. 

Rev, — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom, having on the left 150, 
the value of the coin in reis, and G.A. (Goa) on the right. Silver. 
Meio pardao. Weight, 43 grains Troy. In my collection also. (See 
Plate yi., fig. 15.) 

There are multiples also of the two coins last described in one or 
two collections ; but the examples given above are representative of 
the series. 

The late Felippe Neri Xavier, whose little Memoria, before referred 
to, although incomplete, is an aid to the study of Indo-Portuguese 
coins, affording valuable information, especially for the later years of the 
Portuguese rule in India, regarding the fineness, weight, type and 
changes in the value of coins hitherto issued, states that he once saw a 
rupee bearing on one side the coat-of-arms of the kingdom with the 
mint mark G — A., and the cross of the Order of Christ with the year 
1735 in its angles, and the legend Joannes V. R. P. on the other.* 
Weight, as given by the writer, is 3 drachms and 19 Portuguese grains. 

• P. 87. 
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Now this coin and the two following, belonging to the cabinet of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, show plainly how the 
short interral of six years« inchided in the viceroyalty of Conde de 
Sandomil, who ruled in India from 1732 to 1741, was fruitful among 
the master-coiners of Goa in the issue of three different types. Those 
of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society are as follows : — 

06t;.— The cross of the Order of Christ in the field with the year 
1737 in its angles. The legend round the margin is .indistinct, the 
character NNE—V.R.P only being visible, and these stamped in a 
manner different from that of the other coins. 

Rev, — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom. Silver. Rupia. "Weight 
180 grains Troy. (See Plate VI., fig. 16.) 

06v. — The cross of the Order of Christ as above, with the year 1740. 
No legend, except V., close to the right arm of the cross. The whole 
within a beaded circle. 

Rev, — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom, differently impressed from 
the above. Silver. Rupia, Weight, 185 grains Troy. (See Plate VI., 
fig. 17.) 

It is indeed almost phenomenal in the history of coinages of the world 
to see so rapid and so repeated alterations in the types of money. An- 
other circumstance not less remarkable in the currency of Portuguese 
India, was the haste with which the old designs were withdrawn from 
circulation the moment a new one was introduced. The foreign travel- 
lers, Italian, French, English, and Dutch, who visited Goa during the 
XVIth and XVIIth centuries, and whose most important statements 
relating to the subject I have already quoted, appear, however, to 
have been struck by the multiplicity of types, some of which 
must have been concurrent. It is strange, for instance, to hear 
Jean- Albert de Mandelslo, ambassador of the Duke of Holstein, who 
visited Goa in January 1639, informing us that he saw at Goa at that 
time coins of the reign of D. Sebastian, viz., 1557 — 1578, which were 
in circulation. However, as his reference to the Goa currency is an 
interesting one, and his authority, perhaps, not less trustworthy than 
that of other travellers, here is what he says : — " In Goa there are 
various kinds of coins, the smallest of which are the bazamequeBf 
with a sphere on one, and two arrows crossing each other on the 
other side ; they are made of a metal formed of pewter and tin 
mixed together. Eight of these bazarucques make one viniem, 
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5 of which make one tanghe^ and 6 tanghea one silver ierafin^ which 
18 according to a royal order worth 300 ret#, and six tanghes make 
one pardai. The aerafin has on one side the eflSgy of St. Sebastian 
and on the other a bundle of arrows. There are also golden aerafina^ 
formerly coined at Ormus, but of so high a value that it is not 
approached by that of any other Indian coin, wherefore also the gold- 
smiths work up in their business all those which fall into their hands. 
They have also Santomea of 16 tanghea^ wad pagodaa of 14, 15, and 
16 tanghea. Foreign merchants entering the town, pay 8 per cent, on 
all wares, and as much when they depart, but the custom house revenue 
farmers are so reasonable in their estimates of the goods, that the 
merchants have not much occasion to complain on this subject. They 
also observe a rule, that when a merchant has pai4 entrance dues and 
does not sell all his goods, he may carry them away without paying 
export dues, so that likewise a foreign merchant who has bought spices 
or other goods of Malacca, or of China, from a Portuguese, a citizen 
of Goa, may charge them to the name of the vendor, and exempt 
himself by this means from paying the export dues."* 

The bazaruequea of the writer who describes them as " made of a metbl 
formed of pewter and tin mixed together" are the tutenag and tin basarue- 
eoa first coined by the Portuguese at Goa. The question of the introduc- 
tion and coinage of this amalgam has already been discussed. Further 
inquiries into the matter have, however, forced the conviction that thia 
kind of low and debased currency was first noticed by the Portuguese at 
Malacca, where, and in the whole of the Malay Peninsula, perhaps also 
in the adjacent islands of the Archipelago, this amalgam was used for the 
purpose of coinage, from time immemorial, under their native princes.t 
The Portuguese, observing its usefulness in their new settlement of 
Malacca, gradually introduced it into Western India, and also into 
Eastern Africa, giving it the generic name of bazaruccoa, which the 
English, in their new Dependency of Bombay, changed into budgrooka ; 
but of this more hereafter. 

The Portuguese called these tutenag and tin cobs bazaruecoa gene- 
rally, the design on them was a cross of one pattern or another on one 
side, and the coat-of-arms of the kingdom on the other. But then out 

* See p. 239 of the Amsterdam Edition in Fronch of Jean- Albert de 
If andel8lo*B Travels. In this work reference is also made to the Gnjartt 
currencj. 

t Cf. " Tin-money in the trading ports of the Barman Empire," in Tht 
Ifumitmatic Ohnmicls, Vol. VIL, pp. 27, et teq, Lond. IS4A-46. 

YOL. XVI. 5 
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of the same alloy they struck another kind of a serial coinage, which 
hore on the obverse a wheel, and this coin with its sub-divisions went 
by the name of • roda.' I have already referred to this coin, and 
explained its origin as having been issued in honour of St. Catherine, 
Tirgin and martyr, the patron Saint of 6oa. 

The * roda' was symbolical of the conquest or recapture of Goa by 
the Portuguese on the 25th of November 1510, the day consecrated in 
the Christian calendar to St. Catherine of Alexandria, who is said to 
have been broken upon a wheel under Maximianus, drca 306 a. d. 

In heraldry her wheel has 8 spokes, and a corresponding number of 
hook-like iron spikes, on the outer side. The wheel of the coins does 
not count so many spokes, but on the arms of the Senate or Muni- 
cipal Chamber of Goa, and of its Metropolitan See, of both of which 
ancient civic and ecclesiastical institutions of the city it constitutes a 
leading emblem in their respective coats, it does plainly exhibit that 
number. As an illustration of the fact I append below a facsimile of 
the oval seal of the Metropolitan Chapter of the See of Goa, which 
bears round the wheel the following legend, beginning, next to a cross 
of the Order of Christ :— CAPIT. METRO P. GOANVM, and closing 
with another cross of the same kind. The devotion to this saint and 
her feast day are of traditional importance and magnificence. The 
Government and the people vie with each other in celebrating the 2 5th 
of November with great solemnity. The national epic poet has not 
forgotten to duly commemorate the eventful day, saying: — 

" Irao soldados inclytos fazendo 
Mais que le5es famelicos e touros 
Na luz que sempre celebrada e dina 
Serd da Egypcia Sancta Catharina.'** 

O LusiadaSf C, X. e st. XLIII. 

- - -^ -Mjir-r 111 

• This beautiful verse has been translated into English thus : — 

" His gallant soldiers in more blood shall wade 
Then Lyons pin'd, Bulls prickt with love and Ire ; 

Upon the Feast (as pat as by designe) 
Of Egypt's Virgin Marty r^ Katherine." 

Fanshaw. 
" His inclyt sold'iery more of fnry shows 
than rampant Bulls, or Lyons hunger-bold, 
that Day for ever celebrate and digne 
of Egypt's Martyr-maid, Saint Catherine." 

Burton. 

Both the translations are perfectly correct, and yet how different. 
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Besides Camoes, the Roman Breviary contains, in honour of the 
patron saint of Goa, two hymns in Latin, said to ha^e been composed by 
the CongregadoSy a religious association of Brahman priests, members 
of distinguished families in Qoa, who giving up their faith in Brahman- 
ism, did not pledge themselves to abandon the privileges of their high 
caste. The Congregados, priests of the religious order of St. Philip 
Nerj, and the Theatinst of that of St. Cajetanus of Theana, both of the 
Brahman caste, were missionaries in Southern India and in Ceylon, where 
they made a considerable number of conversions to the Roman Catholic 
Church.* 

These Nerysts wrote two hymns in honour of St. Catherine, which 
begin thus : — 

(1) •* Claram trophasis virginem, 

Urbis Goensis preesidem, 
Trino dccoram stemmate 
Laudemus omues principem. 

(2) '* Virginis magna; triplici corona 

Sanguinis clarae sophias pudoris, 
Quam dedit Nili Pharos alta, palmas, 
Pangimus ore." 

The second hymn ends in the following manner : — 
'^ Laus Deo, virtus, decus ac potestas, 
Qui Oose tale mtribuit patronam, 
Taleque aurorte jubar et refulgens, 
Sid us olympo." 

Brev. Roman. Olissiponi, 1876, O. P. D., pp. 2 and 4. 

These curious Latin compositions of the Goa Brahman missionaries 

will, doubtless, be a novelty to Orientalists ; but they show how often 
insignificant coins and their not seldom apparently unmeaning impres- 
sions have attached to them some interesting historical facts. The 
verses may not perhaps merit the approval of critics, and I have heard 
it stated that in Rome the hymns were said to have been written in the 
" Asiatic " style. 

But to return once more to the ba^arueeos, the remarkably long 
reign of D. Joao V. was fruitful of complaints and trouble regarding 

• Regarding the vital question of Christianity in India, in a review of Mr. 
Kayo's work (I8(iO), it is remarked that the Eev. Mr, Long had urged strongly 
the necessity for native missionaries. The Calcutta reviewer writes : — " We 
believe thaf if Christianity is ever to take hold on the people of India it will be 
by native agency." The above case is in favour of this assertion. 
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the fluctuating character of the value of this low ready money. 
Although the care and charge of coining was everywhere entrusted to 
the kings, or their representatives and delegates, the royal prerogative 
was often not jealously guarded. Goldsmiths, dealers in hulHon, ehitin, 
/merchants) were authorized by prescriptive right to fabricate money, 
subject of course to control on the part of the governing power. 
This right of coining then was in Goa vested in particular individuals 
or farmers, who strove hard to keep the monopoly as long as they could, 
and make it within that time as lucrative as possible. 

The evil was begun long before this period, the most notable 
instance being in 1687, during the first governorship of D Rodrigo 
da Costa, when it was resolved that one bazarucco should go to its half, 
i, e., should suffer in exchange the loss of 50 per cent. To add to the 
complaint of the trader, who was defrauded by the deterioration of the 
former standard, a lot of the bazaruccos struck at Goa and sent to 
Mozambique and Mombasa to circulate there, had been returned as un- 
necessary. But to make matters worse, this very low money often became 
scarce, when the value of the metal not only rose above that of the metal 
coined, — for it could never descend below that of the metal sold by 
weight as mere bullion, — but, not unlike the precious metals, becauie 
one of the measures of value, being for a time less subject to variation. 
This was certainly one of those paradoxes to be met with only in the 
extremely faulty financial system of the Portuguese in India. 

There must have been, however, some reasons to induce the much 
more practical and far-seeing English people to adopt the tutenag and 
tin coinage in their new Dependency of Bombay. It seems that it was 
an aim of the English in India to assimilate their issues of money as 
closely as possible to those of their neighbours in diverse parts of the 
country ; for many different coinages were current in India, whilst curren- 
cies of different provinces were of unequal values, hence arose the office 
of shroffage. The English in the early days of Bombay imitated the 
Portuguese currency, most probably to meet the facilities of commerce. 
Bruce tells us that the coinage of money was commenced on its own 
account by the East India Company in Bombay, which was held in 
independence. In 1671 the Court of Directors gave instructions to have 
a mint established upon the island, and a few years afterwards the 
measure was sanctioned by the Crown. A clause in the Charter, 
granted on the 26th year of the reign of Charles II., dated the 5th of 
October 1677, empowers the E. I. Company to coin money at Bombay, 
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to be cQirent whereyer the privilege of trade in the East Indies extended, 
to be caUed bj the name of rupees, pices and bndgrooks, and that such 
money should not resemble British money.* 

There was, it is true, no need for the English to go far to find a 
precedent for the issue of a tin coinage, when they had it at home. 
Coins were struck in tin in Ireland as well as in England. The English 
coinage of James II. of half-pence and farthings was in this metal. 
There was also tin coinage of Charles II., which was not extended to 
Ireland, and tin coins were issued for Ireland by William and Mary.f 

But in Bombay the existence of similar coinage in the surrounding 
territory, which was then in the possession of the Portuguese, must 
haye suggested their issue, which should be current not ouly '* in the 
island, but in all the dependencies of the Company in the East Indies/' 
which in the time referred to were, indeed, very limited. 

Tavernier, whom I have already quoted elsewhere, says :— ** Since 
the present King of England married the Princess of Portugal, who had 
in part of her portion the famous port of Bombeye, where the English 
are very hard at work to build a strong fort, they coin both silver, 

copper and tin. But that money will not go to Surat only it passes 

among the English in their fort, and some 2 or 3 leagues up in the 
country, and in the villages along the coast."J From this statement 
of Tavernier, Mr. Thomas, the eminent Oriental Numismatologist, con- 
cludes — •* It would seem that the Portuguese and Dutch had already 
introduced a system of imitating the native currencies.'' § Of the Dutch 
system of coining money I have not yet completed my studies, and 
consequently abstain from giving an opinion ; but as far as the Portu- 
guese are concerned, I am quite certain that they never once from the 
day they first rounded the Cape of Good Hope to the present, imitated 
any kind of native currency, which was moreover against the Christian 
principles animating their governmental policy. What they did was 
simply to allow native coins, shroff-marked, denoting their genuineness 
in weight and touch, to circulate in their settlements at full value — a 
necessity of the trade relations with the natives of the country— and 
also to adopt some of the Eastern names of coins for their ovm coinage. 



* Annals of the East India Company, II. 278. Also, Csssar Morean*B East 
India Company's Records. Lond. 1825, p. 3. 
t See the Numifmatie OhronicUf New Series. Lond. 1863. Vol. III., p. 0. 
X Opus cit.f p. 141. 
§ The Indian Antiquary, Bombay. 1882. Vol XI., p. 318. 
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as I have already said. Tavernier himself writes : — *' Portugals had got 
beyond mere local issues and coined fine gold, with European devices, 
for the dependencies of Goa.*'* Then in the same place Mr. Thomas 
takes pardaos to be patacas. Paiacas were and are still dollars ; what 
pardao is I have fully explained elsewhere in one or more of the 
numbers of this series. 

With regard to the tin currency of Bombay, Mr. Richard Sainthill 
writes : — " Ruding in his Supplement, Plate V., and in his second 
Supplement, Plate 15, gives engravings of some silver and copper coins 
of Charles II. and James II. of Bombay currency; also a large lead 
piece of Bombay, which has no date, but from the letters on it (G. R.,) 
he assigns it with every probability to George I. I have a similar coin* 
with the date 1741, weight 1 ounce 6 grains; and another with the 
date 1/71, weighing 15 dwts. 15 grains ; and I have seen two pieces 
of sifnilar type and metal, half their size. The coin of 1/41 came to 
me from Dublin ; that of 1771 was found a few years since at Kinsale, 
hi repairing a house. These three specimens in lead, being of the 
reigns of George J., II., and III. from their succession would seem to 
Indicate some established and continuous purpose. It is unlikely that 
auy thing honorary would be struck in so worthless and easily injured a 
metal as lead ; yet, as they all bear the authoritative inscription, 
'' Auspice Regis et Senatus Anglise,*' we may presume, in the absence 
of any information, that they were current coins."t 

This extract, interesting in many points, as it gives not only weights 
of the coins, but also a successive series of issues and their divisions 
during three reigns, commits the error, notwithstanding, of calling 
lead what is but tutenag and tin mixed in a given proportion, on the 
Portuguese plan, whose imitation it is in metal, though not in type. 

It is, doubtless, a worthless metal, and that was the characteristic 
quality of the 'material' which made it so acceptacle to the Portuguese 
in their settlements for petty transactions, the earliest tutenag moneys 
coined for circulation by the Portuguese in India for this purpose 
being the pieces called * roda ' and * bazarucco.* 

The bazaruccada, as the lot of this worthless coinage was called 
then, held in all affairs of traffic the same position that damn did 
amongst the natives of Southern India. This damri has a curious deri- 



* The Indian Antiquary, Bombay. 1882. Vol, XI., p. 13. 

t The Numismatic Chronicle, Lond. 1855-56. Vol. XVIII., p. 77. 
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ration, being tmced up to a Greek source. Damri {Hindustani 
f^j^S) IB derived from the Hindu f^ (dramma), worth i of a paisa, 
and the latter is said to be equivalent to the Greek d^XM*?* ^^ic^ i^ 
does in reality much resemble. But what is the origin of the term 
basaruceo ? Mr. H. H. Wilson writes, speaking of budgrooks, the 
English equivalent of the Portuguese bazarucco, thus :— " This name 
has never found a place in any of the accounts of the Indian coins 
published by the traders to the East Indies, and its meaning and 
origin are entirely unknown."* 

Mr. J. A. Mandelslo, referring to Persia, writes: — "They have a 
copper coin named betorg, 10 of which make 1 peysy and again 10 of the 
latter make one chay, the value of which is five 8oU of French money.* 't 
To the word besorgj then, one may trace the Portuguese bazaruceOf 
jost as the xerafim has already been to ashrofi. Besorg is most 
probably a mutilation or a corruption in the mouth of foreign travel- 
lers, of the Persian bazar (j\j\S^ * the market/ and rok (u^jj) small 
money, * change,' the compound word meaning ' small money for bfizar,' 
just what the word bazaruceo would be applied to. With regard to 
the first component part of the term, rokra paisdj or ready money, 
small change, is still used in our Indian markets. Could this be the 
surviving equivalent of batarok, or at least of rok ? 

The end of the reign of D. Joao V. also marks another important 
historical fact — the complete decadence of the Portuguese power in the 
East, and under a numismatic point of view, the extinction of most of 
their mints. 

When their star was in the ascendant, and consequently they in the 
zenith of their energy and vitality, the Portuguese held dominion over 
the Eastern Coast of Africa, the Persian Gulf, the Malabar Coast, 
Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula to the confines of China. The quinat 
then floated over the following fortified towns: — Ormus, Diu, Damio, 
Goa, Bassein, Chaul, Hanowar, Mangalore, Cannanore, Cranganore, 
Cochin, Coriate, Calaiate, Colombo, Malacca, Ternate, Tidore, Amboina, 
Macao, Solor and Timor. Out of these towns, eight had established in 
them mints, which issued money more or less regularly, in gold, silver, 
copper and tutenag, but two of them in the last two metals only, until 

• Bev. B. Boding's Annalt of th$ Coinage of Qreat Britain, ^c, Lond. 1840. 
Vol. II., p. 418. 

t Ut fUfNU, p. 82. 
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the forcible abolition through their capture bj the Dutch. The 
following were the mint marks of six of these towns : — 

6 Bassein. 

C — Lo Ceylon. 

D Damio. 

D, or D— O... Diu. 
G, or G — A ... Goa, 
M, or M — A... Malacca. 

No mark of the Chaul and Cochin mints has yet been made oat, 
although the Arehivo Portuguez Oriental contains authentic documents 
relating to their foundation and their operations, besides preserving for 
posterity interesting decrees and proclamations referring to Tarioat 
coinages and changes in the value of money. At the time these eight 
mints were striking money, bearing on one of their sides the cross of 
the Order of Christ, and circulating throughout their Eastern settle- 
ments, the Portuguese sovereigns were proclaiming to the world their 
title of " Lords of the Commerce, Navigation and Conquests of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Persia, and India,*' which title their successors have not yet 
ceased to use.* 

In course of time the Portuguese Empire in the East began to 
disintegrate. The first to get loose was Ormus, that famous city, of 
which, when describing the devil's throne in Pandemonium, Milton 
writes : — 

" Outshone the wealth of Ormns and of Ind," 

And about which a Russian proverb says : — 

** Whatever'ia produced on earth you find at Ormus." 

Ormus was followed by Malacca, Ceylon, Cochin and other places to 
the south of Goa, about the middle of the XVI I th century, some places 
about ten years before, and some as many years after the middle of that 
century. And lastly, in 1 739 and 1 740, during the reign of D. JoSo V., 
were Bassein and Chaul lost. The last coin we have of this'' Province 
of the North," as it was called, is a tutenag piece of 1723, with the 

• To lovers of historical parallels or analogies it may be of interest to learn 
that the ceremonial with which this title was proclaimed more than three cen- 
turies ago did not fall short in eclat and grandeur of that of the Delhi Assembly 
of our own time which proclaimed Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria 
" Empress of India." And the tenacity with which the Portuguese monarchs 
hold fast to it is not less remarkable than that with which the English 
sovereigns from Henry YIII. downwards lay claim to the two letters F. D. 
(Fidei Defensor) after their names* 
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mint marks 0— B (Damao and Bassein). (See Plate V., fig. 25.) Goa 
was, indeed, the capital city of all these settlements. King D. Manuel 
was right when, by his alvari, dated the 1st of March 1518, he de- 
clared that Goa was ** Realenga e nunca seja apartada da Coroa dos 
nossos reinos," the £nglish equivalent being *' royal and never be se- 
parated from the crown of our kingdom."* Goa then may be named 
the metropolitan mint, while the others were provincial ones of this old 
colonial empire of the Portuguese in the East. I need not mention the 
African Coasts, although Mozambique, Mombasa, rios de Senna were all 
supplied with money coined at Goa and Diu, until their separation, in 
the last century, from the supreme authority at Goa. Now the Portu- 
guese in India were reduced to only two mints, Goa and Diu, that of 
Damao being temporarily suspended, and then revived again for a short 
time for issuing copper coinage only, and where the Goa money was 
uncurrent, — another absurdity of the financial system of the Portu- 
guese in the East ! But in their mint towns the Portuguese did not 
confine themselves to their own coinage ; they allowed the approved 
coinage of the neighbouring princes to circulate in all their settle- 
ments, 'although the names of coins were considerably mangled and 
altered to the extent of not being easily recognised. An instance of this 
is to be found in a Gujarati gold piece, which was current at Diu in the 
early days of the conquest, and was by the Portuguese called Madra- 
faxdo. Such a term has all the appearance of a foreign origin and 
import, and it was indeed the corruption of a gold-mohur of Muzafar 
Shah, one of the kings of Gujarat, whose coin was in his honour 
called Muzafarahahi, just as the gold mohur of Akbar is still called 
Akhari. To this Muzafarshahi, then, has the Portuguese madra- 
faxdo been traced back, not without spending some useful time. 
Besides, wherever the Portuguese got a footing, there they introduced 
foreign coins. In Ceylon in 1517 they introduced pagodcs, pardaos, 
xerafins and larins.f 

• Gahinete lAtterario das Fomtainhas, Nova Goa, 18tG ; Vol. I., p. 22. This 
letter was coutinnod by D. Joao III., the immediuto successor of D. Manuel. 

-f- With regard to the word parade, I have already alludeil to all the origins 
I)08.siblo of this name, but, as an illustration of how fanciful etymologies oro 
sometimes invented by ingenious writers, I give below a few of thorn : — 

" Amongst tho names they have given to the Planets that of Mercury is Pout, 
a Persian word, which signilios an Idol, from whence comes i'ovt-'jhtda, a 
temple of false gods, an<i Pagoda ctmies from Pout-ghedu.'^—Kew delation of 
tho Kinjdom of Sium^ by Moiis. de La LorlK»re, Lond. 1(j[)'.\, j). 1H. '*()n 
n'Hp(K3llo un temple Indian I'ajodi'y (jue par corruption do Pudjlwd, oil 1<5 mot 
Pvd or Hod signiiio I'objoct du cultc, la diviuite. Le nom <le Jiud4au donno 

VOL. xvi. 6 
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Kino D. Josb' I. 
D. Francisco de Assis de Tavora. 

Viceroy from 1750 to 1754. 

The first viceroy of king D. Jos^ came to India in 1/50, whea 
D. Jo^o V. was yet alive. But a royal letter, dated the 5th of Angust 
1750, announcing the death of D. Joao V., and the proclamation of 
D. Jose I., reached Goa on the 24th September 1751. On the 19th 
of November following solemn funeral obsequies were performed at the 
Cathedral, and Jose I. was proclaimed king on the 1st of December. 
The official mourning continued after the four days spent in rejoicing 
and festivities of the occasion, and the viceroy closed the proceedings 
by his reply to the king on the 23rd of January 1/52. It would seem 
now-a-days very strange that what is done at present in a couple of 
months should only a little more than a century ago occupy the long 
time from August 1750 to January 1752. These long delays in trans- 
mission of despatches from Lisbon to Goa, and vice versa, account for the 
silver coinage of 1751 bearing the busts and legends of both D. Joao 
V, and D. Jose I., although D. Joao V. had ceased to live in the year 
1750. One of the first measures relating to the East of the ministry 
of D. Jose I., after his accession to the throne, was the separation of 
Mozambique and its dependencies in Eastern Africa from the Govern- 
ment of India, by the royal letter dated the 9th of May 1752. 

The viceroy caused no alteration to be made in the coinage current 
in the time of his predecessor, money in gold and silver was continuously 
issued from the Goa and Diu mints of the same standard as that of 
the former governors, the only difference being in designs, due to the 
proclamation of a new king. 

Of the gold coins of the period, S. Thomds and their fractions, only 
one specimen of the former, issued from the mint at Diu, is known to 
be extant. It bears on one side the cross of St. Thomas with the year 

an Tibet, vcut ])n'ci8omoiit diro le pays do Dicu, par rapport k la rdBidcnrc *lu 
DalaY-Lama, en qui TeRprit de Toe est ccns^ r^sider, et oS nnc graiide pnrtie do 
la Tartaric adore par cette raisoii." — D' AnTille's Eelaircissemem G^ographiqueSf 
Ac, Parid, 1753, pp. 75 — 76. ** The word pagoda is a comiption of Bhaga-vati, 
* holy house,* one of the several names by which Hindu temples ar« known." — 
The Penny MaffazinCf June 30ih, 1832, p. 122. The derivation of the panotla, 
given by Hartoloineo, wlio livod in India from 1776 to 1789, and whose MS8, 
I saw prcservecl at the Hibliotrca Vittorio Emanuelo in Rome, is also from 
Bhaga-vati, and the one adopted by Dr. Bidie of Madras in his paper ou tho 
pagodas iu the Bengal Asiatic Society. 
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06i>.— The coat-of-anns of the kingdom. 

Rev. — The cross of St. Thomas in the field, with the legend CR 
DE-ST-ME. round the margin. (CRus De S. ThoME.) The lower 
limb of the cross divides the year 1764 into two parts. Grenetis. 
Gold. S. Thome. Weight, 75 grains Troy. (See Plate VII., fig. 2.) 
This specimen is in my collection. The fractional specimens of the 
S. Thomd are not obtainable. I remember having seen one of the value 
of four xerafins in the collection of the Hon'ble Mr. J. Gibbs, with a 
design resembling somewhat one kind of the silver tangas published 
during this period. 

Of the silver coinage issued from 1756 to 1765, there were rupia, 
pardaoy meio pardaOy tanga, and meia tanga. The designs of the first 
three did not difiFer in any essential point from tt^ose of the former 
governors, except that the legend in 1761 was changed into Portuguese 
lOZE-PRIM (EIRO) instead of the Latin one of 1751. Two speci- 
mens of the meio pardao of this type are extant, as far as hitherto 
known. 

^ The tangas bore three different designs, and the meias tangas 
two. In fact these designs appear to have been common to several 
more or less interrupted periods, with very slight variations. Of 
the present ruler we have the examples of a tanga with the bust of 
the king and the date in the exergue on one side, and the numera^ 
60, value in reis, under a crown on the other ; and of the meia tanga, 
exactly the same type, except the numeral 30 on the reverse, representa- 
tive of its value in reis. The copper and tutenag coinages were varied 
and numerous in design, size and standard, to which may be added the 
novelty of the issue of bronze pieces with the addition of tin in a certain 
proportion ; but this subject does not offer any great interest to the 
numismatist, as it perhaps did to the merchant of the period, for the 
innovation suff*ered such an opposition from the public that^the viceroy 
was at last obliged to give up the bronze pieces and return to 
the old tutenag ones. It is, however, worth mentioning that of the 
copper coinage there were ten kinds of pieces, viz. : — 2 tangas, tanga^ 
meia tanga, vintem, 15 reis, 12, 10, 6, 5, and 2|; while of the 
tutenag one there were only three, 15 reis, 10, and 5. 

1765—1768. 

On the departure of the viceroy Manuel de Saldanha to Lisbon, a 
triple provisional commission was nominated to govern the country^ 
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their rule being extended beyond one's expectation, owing to the com- 
ing viceroy, Condo da Louza, having died on his voyage to India. 

During this government gold, silver, copper and tutenag were coined 
into S. Thomes, rupias, meia tangas and bazamccos, with their sub- 
divisions. Of the first there were pieces of 12 xerafins, 8, 4, and 2. Of 
this series the following specimen is a good example : — 

Obv. — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom. 

Rer. — The cross of St. Thomas in the field, having in its upper angles 
2 — x (indicative of its value in xerafins), and the year 1766 in the 
lower ones. Gold. Weight, 12 grains Troy. In my collection. (See 
Plate VII., fig. 3.) Of the copper and tutenag coinage, as well as of 
the silver ones, I reserve to speak at the end of the reign of D. Jose l.» 
as they do nut appear to differ much from the types already described. 

D. JoAO Josb' oe Mello, 

1768—1774. 

Although money in gold, silver, copper, and tutenag was struck in 
the Ooa mint as well as in that of Diu, it did not present any new 
type, nor was the standard altered. The tutenag bazaruccos were 
issued in greater quantity than before, as they were a source of profit 
to the Government. To the copper pieces bearing the date 1774 I shull 
refer further on. 

On the death of the governor, D. JoSo Jos6 de Mello, which took 
place on the 10th of January 1774, Filippe de Valladares Soutomaior 
was appointed Governor of Portuguese India, who laid down the reins 
of the Government on the 24th of September 1774. Of his very short 
rule we have but a copper coinage of meia tanga, vintem, and meio 
vintem, of which more hereafter. If gold and silver as well as tutenag 
were continued to be coined into current money or not there are no 
available documents to confirm one's aupposition either way. 

D. Jo8E^ Pedro da Camara, 

1774—1779. 

This is an important period under a numismatic point of view. We 
have a series of coins in gold, silver, and tutenag, the latter two struck 
both at Goa and at Diu. The copper coinage was not issued anew, a» 
that of the former governor's time was enough. 
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Of the gold pieces there were S. Thomas of 12 xerafins, of 8, 4 and 
2 of a new type. 

Obv. — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom. 

Rev, — Cross of St. Thomas, the lower limh shorter than usual. 
Round the margin the legend OTTO XERAFINS, with a star between 
the two words. The year 17/8 on the sides of the lower limb of the 
cross. Gold. S. Thome, Weight, 74 grains Troy. (See Plate VII., 
fig. 5.) 

Of the silver coinage there were the rupia and its fractions, except 
perhaps the meia tang a, of which minute coinage there was a sufficient 
quantity issued by former governors. The type of the rupee was 
altered, the sub-divisions of the rupee following suit. 

Obv, — The bust of the king to the right, having before him the 
word RUPIA, and behind the year 1777. Silver. Rupia, Weight, 
162 grains Troy. (See Plate VII., fig. 4.) 

The year 1777 was the last of the memorable reign of D. Jose I., 
more remarkable for the very useful, although violent, measures of his 
great minister, the Marquis de Pombal, than for any high and estimable 
quality in the king himself. 

Of the tangas and meias tangas of this reign here are two specimens. 

Obv, — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom. 

Rev, — A cross of the Order of Christ, having a star in each angle. 
Silver. Tanpa. Weight, 15 grains Troy. (See Plate VII., fig. 6.) 

The other types of the tanga of this reign were, first, the laureate 
bust of the king between two palms, with the year in the exergue on 
one side, and the royal crown with the value of the piece on the 
other; second, the same obverse, the reverse being an ornamented 
coat-of-arms of the kingdom ; third, the value of the coin below the 
royal crown on one side, and the cross of the Order of Christ with the 
stars in its angles on the other. 

Of the meia tanga^ the following piece is a fine specimen : — 

Obv, — Bust of the king to the right,* and the year (17)64 in the 
exergue. 

Rev. — 30, the value in reis of the coin, above it the royal crown. 
Silver. Meia tanga. Weight, 10 grains Troy. (See Plate VIL, fig. 7.) 
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The other variety of this kind of siWer piece is the bast of the king 
to the right, without the date of issue, the reverse being the same as 
above. 

The copper coinage of this reign is also varied in type, numerous ia 
the serial order of fractional pieces, some pieces being voluminous in 
size, with a corresponding heaviness in weight. 

The largest copper piece of this reign is the tanga, which had its 
sub-divisions of meia tanga^ 20 reis and 10 reis. 

Ohv, — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom. 

Rev, — Tanga in the field, sarrounded by a laurel wreath, having oo 
the top a star. Copper. Tanga, Weight, 10 drachms 30 grains Troy. 
(See Plate VII., fig. 8.) 

The other type of the copper coinage is the one dated 1774. It 
consists of 30, 20, 12, 10 and 6 reis. 

Obv, — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom. 

Rev, — G (Goa) between two stars in the field, having 30 R. 
(representative of the value in reis) above, and the year 1774 below, all 
encircled by a laurel crown. Copper. Meia tanga. Weight, 5 drachms 
Troy. (See Plate VIL, fig. 9.) 

Of the tutenag coinage of the reign, of which there was also a 
graduated series of 15» 12, 10, 6, 5, 4, and 2 reis, perhaps even 1 reaL 
The following example will be sufficient : — 

Obv. — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom between the letters G — A 
(Goa). 

Rev, — The numeral XII., indicative of its value in reis, with the year 
1769 below it, all within a wreath. Tutenag. 12 Reie, Weight, 
3 drachms 30 grains Troy. (See Plate VII., fig. 10.) 

Some years the numeral was represented in Roman figures, and other 
in Arabic ones. 

From the Diu mint were issued copper pieces of graduated value in 
reis, of which the following specimen is a typical example : — 

Obv, — ^The coat-of-arms of the kingdom between the letter D—0 
(Dio). 

Rev, — Cross of the Order of Christ,* having in the angles the figures 
1768 of the year of its issue. Copper., .5 ReU, Weight, 2 drachms 
15 grains Troy. (See Plate VIL, fig. 11.) 
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From the same mint were also issued tutenag pieces, the largest of 
which is already ilhistrated at Plate I., fig. ?• All the specimeus 
above described and illustrated are in my collection. 

About the middle of 1777 arrived at Goa the sad news of the death 
of D. Jos6 I., and the accession to the Portuguese throne of D. 
Maria I., his daughter. 

D. Maria I., 

1777—1799. 

D. Jos6 Pedro da Camara continued to govern the country until 
the 26th of May 1779, during which time he commanded the issue 
of some copper pieces, to be considered in the government of 
his successor, who was 

D. Frederico Guilrerme de Sousa, 

1779—1786. 

During this time, money was coined in gold, silver and copper. 
The gold S. Thomes and their sub-divisions bore the same designs as 
those to be described hereafter, for, from this date until the cessation 
of the gold coinage, they were not altered at all. The fractious of the 
S. Thomes of 12 xerafins were those of 8, 4 and 2 xerafins. 

With regard to the silver coinage, the rupia and its sub-divisions of 
pardao, and meio pardao were issued. Of the issue of the tauga and 
meia tanga there is still some uncertainty. 

Obv, — The laureate bust of the queen to the right in the centre, with 
1781 on one side and RUPIA on the other. 

Rev, — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom. Silver. Rupia, Weight, 
165 grains Troy. (See Plate VII., fig. 12.) 

In the same year the Diu mint issued rupees with two busts. 

Obv. — The laureate busts of the queen and her husband to the right 
in the middle, havmg DIG behind and RUPIA in front. 1781 in the 
exergue. 

Rev, — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom. Silver. Rapia de Diu, 
Weight, 161 grains Troy. (See Plate VII., fig. 13.) 

The whole of the early silver coinage of Queen D. Maria I., issaed 
from the Goa mint, bore the rupee type, changing only the designation 
of the coin as pardao and meio pardao, and, perhaps, as 60 and 30 reis 
for the tauga aud meia tanga. It was from 1782 that the two busts 
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began to make their appearance on the silver coinage struck in the 
Goa mint> bearing on the obverse the words Groa and Rupia in front 
and behind the profiles ; while the date of the issue was placed in the 
exergue. 

The double busts, first struck at Diu« represent the Queen, D. Maria I. 
and her husband, who was also her uncle, D. Pedro III. These double 
bust coins bear no inconsiderable resemblance in this respect to those of 
William and Mary of England, issued j*ist a century befdre. Although 
the same style of coinage in its general appearance, fineness and weight 
as when the queen was unmarried, the difference now consisted only 
in the profiles of the king and queen being shown one over the other, 
without any legend relating to the two personages, as was also the case 
with the coins of William and Mary. 

These double bust coins were continued issuing even more than 
a year after the death of D. Pedro III., which took place on the 
25th of May 1786, After the death of her husband, the queen's bust 
appears alone, from 1788, and was so continued for about one year 
after her decease. 

The copper coinage of this period consisted of tanga, meia tanga, 
vintem, 12, 6, 4^, 3, and 1^ reis. These coins bore on one side the 

ornamented coat-of-arms of the kingdom, and their value, as -g^ 

one above the other in the field of the reverse, encircled by a laurel 
wreath. 

During this Government Goa was afflicted with heaps of false 
money in copper and tutenag introduced from abroad, which com* 
pelled the governor, as well as his predecessor from 1774, to reform 
the standard of coins, to order the recoininz of this coinage, and alter 
frequently the designs, which accounts for the varied types still extant, 
attributable often to the same year. 

Francisco da Cunha e Menezes. 

1786—1794. 

Of this governor we have S. Thomas and some sub-divisions as above, 
rupees with the same fractions, and copper pieces of tanga, meia tanga, 
and vintem. 

The style of 8. Thomds was not altered in any way, but the silver 
coinage, represented by the rupee, was as follows : — 

VOL. XVI, 7 
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Obv, — Bust of the queen in the middle to the right, with a widow^ 
Teil. GOA behind, and RVPIA in front of the bust. The year 
1787 in the exergue. 

Rev, — The ornamented coat-of-arms of the kingdom. Silver. Rupia. 
Weight, 165 grains Troy. (See Plate VII., fig. 14.) 

The gold coinage, represented by the S. Thom6, had only one type for 
nearly half a century, or until its abolition in the Goa mint, and it may 
be illustrated by the following specimen :— 

Obv. — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom with the shield, ornamented 
all round. 

Rev, — Cross of S. Thom^, having in its upper angles 12-x, indica- 
tive of its value, as 12 xerafins, and below the four numerals 1790. 
Gold. S, Thome. Weight, 75 grains Troy. (See Plate VII., fig. 15.) 

Of the copper coinage, there is nothing remarkable to notice, except 
that the reverse bears the full designation of the coin, for instance. 
Tariff a, and below it the date 1 787, while the obverse has the usual 
coat-of-arms of the kingdom. There may have been issued other 
fractions of the tanga, besides the two above mentioned ; as also tutenag 
pieces might have been struck during the time of this governor, but no 
specimens are found which may be appropriated to this period. 

Francisco Antonio da Veiga Cabral, 

1794—1807. 

During this period the Goa mint was active in coining money in gold, 
silver and copper of the kind already described, with the addition of 
S. Thomes of the value of 1 xerafim ; while the Diu mint struck silver 
rupees, its halves and quarters, copper atids and tutenag bazaruccos, 
in a series of •20, 10, 5, and 3 bazaruccos. These latter have been 
sufficiently illustrated, the silver coinage alone requires a short notice 
here. 

Obv, — The ornamented coat-of-arms of the kingdom. 

Bev, — Cross of St. Thomas in the middle, the four numerals 1806 in 
the angles, having 600, indicative of the value in reis, in the top, and 
Dio at the bottom, ornamentation round the margin. Silver. Bupia, 
Weight, 115 grains Troy. (See Plate VIII., fig. 1.) 

Of the copper coinage issued from the Goa mint, the following speci- 
men of rneia tanffa is typical. 

Obv, — The ornamented coat-of-arms of the kingdom. 
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Rev, — In the field in two lines SO-Reis. Copper. Meia tanga. 
Weight, 4 drachms 25 grains Troy (See Plate VII., fig. 16.) 

During this Government, Queen D. Maria I. was declared non compos 
mentit, and her son D. Joao principe regente bj the decree dated the 
15th of Julj 1799. The latter ruled the kingdom as a reigning prince 
until the demise of his queen-mother^ which took place on the 20th 
of March 1816, was proclaimed king on the 16th of February 
1818, and died in 1826. He had before this held the reins of the 
kingdom in the name of the queen from the 10th of February 1792 
to the 15th of July 1799. This was the most unfortunate time for 
Portugal and her colonies. 

When everything was neglected, it is not to be expected that the 
mints of Goa and Diu, the only remnants of a once large array of 
colonial monetary establishments, should merit any special attention 
to the rulers or authorities of the time. The queen, always surrounded 
by an entourage of dangerously irresponsible mystics, who had fattened 
on the carcass of the old Portugal, and who, according to a national 
historian, were like the Termites eating to the bone that once noble 
people, had been by them declared a beata^ literally ' blessed,' but 
truly a fanatic. She eventually became mad ; for from fanaticism to 
madness there is but one step. Her soU; the only son of a mad woman, 
was imbecile, as was very natural ; in 1808 he sought safety from the 
Napoleonic invasion of the peninsula in the flight to Brazil.* If from 
Lisbon the government of the colonies was far from satisfactory, one 
can easily imagine what the state of these new settlements must have 
been now that the court and ministry were at Rio de Janeiro. But to 
return to the chronicle of the issues of money. 

D. JoAo VI., 

As regent from 1799 to 1818. 

As king from 1818 to 1826. 

The first governor of the regency was the one above mentioned, but 
he was succeeded in 1807 by 

Bernardo Jose Maria oe Lorena. 

1807—1816. 

This viceroy issued the same kind of coins as his predecessor, only 
his silver coinage showed a new design, well represented by the Rupia. 

• Cf. Hittoria <i« Portugal ; by J. P. Oliveira Martins. Lisbon : 1879. Vol. II., 
pp. 158, §t teq. 
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Obv.— The laureate bust of the prince regent to the right, RVPIA 
D GOA around, and 1807 in the exergue. 

Rev. — Ornamented coat-of-arms of the kingdom with the oval shield. 
Silver. Rupia. Weight, 2 drachms 4r5 grains Troy. (See Plate VI lU 
fig. 2.) 

This type of the silver coinage is said to date from the tinae of the 
governor Veiga Cabral, omitting the letter D. 

Of the gold coinage, the following is a good example :— 

Obv, — The reverse of the coin last described. 

Rev. — Cross of St. Thomas, having in the lower angles 18-12, and in 
the upper 12 -x, the value of the coin. Gold. S. Thome. Weight, 
75 grains Troy. (See Plate VIII., fig 3.) 

A peculiarity of the numismatic history of this time is the irregu- 
larity not only in the often unsystematic arrangement of the coins 
regarding their designs and standard, but also the simultaneous issue of 
coins bearing busts or profiles of both the mother and son separately. 

Although coins bearing the bust of the mad queen were struck and 
issued until about a year after her death, those of the prince regent 
were also current. A rupee and a meia tanga are extant which bear on 
the obverse not only the laureate bust of the prince but also the 
legend D. lOAO P. G. D. P. R. on the silver piece, while on the 
copper one it runs JOANNES. D. G. PORT. ET. ALG. P. REG ENS 
and the year 1814 in the exergue. But these were most probably not 
current coins but mere patterns ; for it is very strange that from so 
recent a time there should exist only two specimens in two metals. 

D. DioGo DE SonzA, 

1817—1821. 

During this time money in gold, silver, and copper was coined of all 
the varieties already mentioned, except the silver meia tanga^ which 
had ceased to be struck for some time previous to the present govern* 
ment. The gold S. Thomcs and their fractions bore the same type 
above described ; but the silver coinage presented a new design, 
which is represented by the rupee, as follows : — 

Obv» — ^Bust of the prince regent to the right, the legend GOA — 
EVPIA behind and in the front of the bust, respectively, and the 
year 1817 in the exergue. 
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D. Manuel da Camara, 

1823—1825. 

During the three years gold, silver and copper coins were issued 
from the mint at Qoa, but the standard type and module were the 
same as of the preceding years • 

This viceroy died at Goa on the 16th of November 1825^ when a 
provisional commission, composed of three gentlemen, held the reins of 
the Government until the arrival of the newly-appointed viceroy, 
which took place on the 9th of October 1826. During this short 
interval no change took place in the monetary matters of Portuguese 
India. 

In the last year of the rule of this commission. King D. Joao YI. 
died, being succeeded by 

D. Pedro IV., 

1826—1828. 

Viceroy D. Manuel de Portugal e Castro. 

1826-^1835. 

This was a period fruitful of political changes, and of considerable 
activity in the improvement of the colonial coinage, which had now 
exceeded all measure of rudeness in workmanship. Among political 
changes was the proclamation of the Constitutional Charter in the city 
of Goa on the 18th of October 1827, and of D. Pedro IV., king of 
Portugal, who had succeeded his father, D, Joao VI., on the 10th of 
March 1826. This distinguished prince abdicated the crown on be- 
half of his daughter, D. Maria, on the 2nd of May 1826, which abdica- 
tion was ratified on the 2nd of March 1828. He then declared himself 
regent of the kingdom on the 3rd of March 1832 until the 19th of 
September 1834, or until the pretender to the throne, D. Miguel de 
Bragan9a, was completely defeated. 

Money was coined in Goa and Diu, gold, silver, bronze and copper 
in the former place, and tutenag in the latter. The gold specimens 
of the period are extremely rare. Of silver the following example is 
typical : — 

Obv. — Laureate bust of the monarch to the right, having the year 
1831 in the exergue. 

12«ir, —Coat-of-arms of the United Kingdom. Silver. Rupia, Weight, 
170 grains Troy. (See PUte VIII., fig. 8.) 
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Of the bronze coinage there were only tangas and half tangaa. 

06v, — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom in the field. 

12^.— Within a crown AP. (Asia Portuguese) and T under it 
(Tanga). Bronze. Tanga. Weight, 9 drachms bh\ grains Troy. 
(Sec PUte Vlll., fig. 9.) 

The meia tanga bears the same design, there being the addition of \ 
between the letters A P. and T. to indicate its value. The type of the 
copper coinage did not differ at all from that of the bronze one, except 
that portion of it which was ordered to be countermarked, on account 
of the false copper money introduced from abroad into the country. 

Obv — ^The same as of the coin last described. 

Rev, — Also the same, the countermarks being PR. and 809 below 
it. Copper. Tanga. Weight, 9 drachms 35 grains Troy. (See Plate 
VIII., fig. 12.) 

There being scantiness of copper pieces in Diu, some of the half 
tangas struck and current at Goa at this time were marked with the 
word Dio to the left of the letters abovementioned for circulation at 
that place. Two specimens of this currency, as well as the specimens 
above described and illustrated, are in my collection. 

With regard to the countermark PR. and 809, it appears that PR. 
stands for Principe Regente, while 809 is perhaps the year 1809, when 
the countermarks were first used in Goa. 

The viceroy D. Manuel de Portugal, observing the extreme irregula- 
rity in the execution of the mintage in Goa, which is evident to any 
one who may have cursorily examined the colonial coinage of the 
Portuguese in India, appointed a committee of learned persons, by his 
decree dated the 30th of July 1828, to report on those irregularities, 
and to indicate means to improve the condition of the mintage. A re- 
port was naturally presented in course of time to the Government, who 
in 1834 approved the new mint regulations, and commanded the issue 
of money with designs recommended by the committee. The coins 
with new designs, however, turned out to be mere patterns, for 
they were never current. But of this aborted effect of the labours 
of the committee, and of the causes that led to it, 1 shall speak more 
at length hereafter. 

D. Maria II., 

1834— 1S53. 
The first viceroy of Queen D. Maria II. was the last of her great 
£ither ; but his coinage of this period was confined to the issue of silver 
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rupees and copper tangas with their respectiye sub-diTisions, which had) 
however, the misfortune of never forming part of the currency. They 
were no sooner struck than both the silver and copper pieces were, from 
political reasons, ordered to be kept in the mint, as mere patterns, of 
which, as above said, I shall speak further on. 

This viceroy was in 1835 followed by Bernardo Peres da Silva» 
whose extremely short and revolutionary rule made no change in the 
coinage, and was followed by the first viceroy of the queen again, and 
then by Marshal Correa, and finally by a Provisional Government from 
1835 to 1837. The only monetary document relating to the time 
of this Government is the order to withdraw from circulation the 
silver and copper money minted in 1834, and the issue of others instead, 
bearing the bust of the queen ; while the copper coinage, which was 
now depreciated, was commanded to be struck with the designs of 1832. 
It was prohibited to receive into the Government Treasury more than 
one- third of the copper money in payment of the State revenues. This 
Government was followed by Barao de Sabroso, from 1837 to 1838, who 
did nothing more than appoint a committee to investigate the causes of 
the scantiness of the silver money, the depreciation of the copper one, 
as false coinage in the latter metal was introduced into the country, and 
to propose measures to facilitate the circulation of gold and silver 
money. He also ordered the sale of silver plate belonging to the now 
extinguished convents, except the sacred vessels, and of the product 
to issue silver coin in rupees and their fractions, and later on the reducing 
of the plate itself to currency. This governor was succeeded by 
another Provisional Commission, who ruled from 1838 to 1839, during 
"which short time were issued the following coins in silver and copper : — 

Obv,— Bust of the queen to the left, vnth the legend RUPIA DE 
GO A around, and the year 1839 in the exergue between two stars. 

Rev, — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom between two laurel branches 
linked below. Silver. Bupia. Weight, 165 grains Troy. (See Plate 
VIII., fig. 10.) 

Of the sub-divisions of the rupee there were pardao and meio pardao. 

Obv. — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom, 

Eev. — 60-T. in two lines within two palms wreath, or A P above 
and T below. Copper. Tatiga, Weight, drachms 45 grains Troy. 
(See Plate VIII., fig. 11.) 

The Tanga had issued along with it the fractions of half, quarter, 
12, 7^, 6, and 3 reis. 
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This last Government was followed also provisionally by Colonel 
Vieira, until November 1839, who did not alter the coinage, and was 
succeeded by the governor Manuel Jos^ Mendes, who ruled until 1840, 
and who also did not interfere with the coinage established by former 
Governments. Then came another Provisional Government until 1840, 
who ordered both gold and silver ornaments belonging to convents of 
Goa and Damao, inclusive the sacred vessels which had been profaned, 
to be coined into gold and silver money. 

Jose Joaquim Lopes de Lima, 

1840—1842. 

During this Government gold, silver, and copper were coined, the 
first into S. Thomes, the second into rupias, halves and quarters, and 
the third into tangos and halyes. 

The S. Thomd, bearing the date 1841, was the last gold coin ever 
struck at Goa, the type being nearly similar to the one last described 
of the value of 1 2 xerafins. 

The silver rupee of Diu bore the same design and date as above 
mentioned ; while the Goa copper tanga was as follows : — 

Obv. — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom between two laurel branches 
and the year 1840 in the exergue. 

Rev, — 60- R. in two lines inside a laurel crown. Copper. Tanga 
Weight, 10 drachms 5 grains Troy. (See Plate IX., fig. 1.) 

This governor was followed by another Provisional Government 
from April to September 1842, when the Governor Conde das Antas 
took possession of the place, which he occupied till April 1^43. The 
only thiag he did with reference to the coinage was to order the closing 
of the mint, sending the materials to the arsenal, to be there kept until 
the time when they would again be required for coining purposes. He 
was succeeded by the governor Joaquim Mourao Garcez Palha, from 
April 1843 to May 1 844, during which time the Damao mint, which had 
remained closed for nearly a century, was opened again to mint copper 
money, consisting of tangas, meias tangas and 15 reis. The description 
of this last coin is thus : — 

Obv, — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom between two flowery 
embellishments, and the year in the exergue. 

Rev, — 15-R — D. in two lines within a beaded circle. Copper. 15 
Rei». Weight, 160 grains Troy. (See Plate IX., fig. 5.) 

VOL. XVI. 8 
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Jose Ferreira Pestana, 
1844—1851. 

The mint of Goa, which had heen closed from the 19th of Novem- 
her 1842, was re-opened in 1845 for the minting of silver and copper 
Rioney, whose types were as follows : — 

X)bv, — The bust of the queen to the left; the legend MABI A IL 
PORTUG: ET: ALGARB : REGINA around; in the ezei^;iie 
the year 1845, 

Rev. — Inside a laurel crown RUPIA. Silver. Rupia. Weight, 168 
grains Troy. (See Plate IX^ fig. 2.) 

Of the silver coinage, besides the rupee, there were issued its half and 
quarter. The copper pieces consisted of 10, 7J, 6, 4J and 3 reia. 
Some of the old tangas« meias tangas, and 15 reis were also recoined 
with the dies of 1839, on account of the designs having been worn 
out. 

Jose Joaquim Januario Lapa, 

1851--1855. 

During this period, in the middle of which Queen D. Maria IL died, 
being succeeded by her son D. Pedro V., the only coins struck in the 
6oa mint were rupia and pardao, whose designs were thus : — 

Obv^ — Diademed bust of the queen to the left, MARIA II. 
PORTUG: ET : ALGARB : REGINA round the margin; and the 
year 1851 in the exergue. 

Rev, — Ornamented coat-of-arms of the kingdom, the legend RUPIA 
DE GO A below. Silver. Rupia. Weight, 170 grains Troy. (See 
Plate IX., fig. 3.) 

D. Ped£o v., 

1853—1861. 
The Governor left India in 1855, being succeeded in the govem- 
ment of the country by a Council composed of four persons, who made 
no alteration in any of the coinages, and handed over the reins of the 
Government on the 3rd of November 1855 to 

Antonio Cesar de Varconcellos Corbea. 

1855-1864. 
During this Government silver coins were issued from both the Goa 
and Diu mints. From the former, rupee, half, quarter, and tanga or 
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05v.~The coat-of-arms of the kingdom in the field diriding the mar- 
ginal legend INDIA PORTUG : and the year 1871 in the exergue. 

Rev. — Inside a laurel crown the legend in three line», TANG A — 60 — 
REIS in the field. Copper. Tanga. Weight, 9 drachms 35 grains 
Troy. (See Plate IX., fig. 9.) 

This governor, was in 1871 succeeded by Joaquim Jose de Ma- 
cedo e Couto, who ruled till 1875. Then came Joao Tarares de Almeida* 
who died in July 1877, being followed by a GoTernment Council until 
the arrival of the Governor Antonio Sergio de Souza, who ruled from 
November 1877 and died in May 1878, being succeeded in his turn 
by another Council, pending the arrival of the next Governor, who was 

Caetano Alexandre de Almeida e Albuquerque, 

1878—1882. 
This, the most remarkable of governments in a numismatic point 
of view, caused all the Portuguese coinage, even the most recent one, to 
become absolutely obsolete, by withdrawing it from circulation, and sub- 
stituting for it the silver and copper coinage first struck at Calcutta and 
then at Bombay, in consequence of the Monetary Convention of the new 
Anglo-Portuguese Treaty. General Pearse, a distinguished authority 
on Indian numismatics, having suggested the publication of the text of 
the Convention in the body of this paper, and being convinced of 
the importance of this document for the history of Indo-Portuguese 
coinages, I have much pleasure in quoting it here as follows : — 

CONVENTION. 
Whereas, by the fifth article of a Treaty of Comraorco and Extradition 
executed at Lisbon on the twenty-sixtli day of December 1878, and ratified on 
the sixth day of August 1879, between His Most Faithful Majesty the King 
of Portugal and the Algarvcs and Her Majesty the Queen of tho United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India, it is provided that 
the High Contracting Parties shall use their best endeavours to estabHsh 
between their respective systems of moneys, weights, and measoroB the 
harmony desirable for the development of commercial relations between their 
respective dominions ; and whereas by the same article it is further provided 
that the detailed measures to be adopted shall form the subject of a separate 
Convention between the Governors General of British India and Portuguese 
India, to be executed within two years from the date when tho said Treaty 
comes into force ; and whereas the said Treaty came into force on tho fifteenth 
day of January 1880 : 

In pursuance of the said article, the following Convention has been made :— 
1. The Governor General of Portuguese India shall adopt, in the Portuguese 
possessions in India, the monetary system of British India, for the time being 
in force, provided that the coins shall have on one side the effigy of the King 
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of Portnf^l, with the legend Ludoricus /, PorivgalitB et Algarhiorum Ret^ around 
it, or such other effigy and legend as the said GoTemor General may from 
time to time deBire, and on the other side the ralue of each coin, the year of 
the Christian era, and the words India Portuguexa. 

2. Subject to the provisions of clause 7, so long as this Convention remains 
in force, the following coins and no others shall be struck for Portuguese 
India :— 

Silver, — Bupeo, weighing 180 grains troy i 

Half -rupee, weighing 90 grains troy i 

Qaarter*rupee weighing^ 45 grains troy ; 

Eighth of a rupee, weighing 22| grains troy ; 

The standard fineness of the said silver coins shall be eleven-twelfths of the 
fine silver and one-twelfth of alloy, subject to a remedy not exceeding the 
following : — 



AiUpeG ••• •(( 
Half -rupee 
Quarter-rupee 
Eighth of a rupee 



Remedy in weight. 



Remedy in fineness. 



? 
i 



Five thousandths 



Seven thousandths 
Ten thousandths 



Two thousandths. 



S 



Three thousandths. 



Copper, — Half tanga^ weighing 200 grains troy, and corresponding with tho 
double pice or half -anna of British India ; 

Quarter tanga^ weighing 100 g^rains troy, and corresponding with tho pice of 
British India ; 

Eighth of a tanga^ weighing 60 grains troy, and oorresponding with the half- 
pice of British India ; 

Real, or twelfth of a tanga^ corresponding with the pie of British India. 

In the making of copper coins, a remedy shall bo allowed not exceeding 
one-fortieth in weight. 

The value in copper of one Portuguese rupee will be sixteen Portuguese tajigaSf 
sixty-four quarter Umgas or pice8,or one hundred and ninety-two reties or pies. 

3. The Portuguese silver and copper coins established by this Convention 
shall be issued by the authority of the Government of Portuguese India, and 
shall be coined on behalf of the said Government by the Government of British 
India, and by no other agency whatever. 

The Governor General of Portuguese India engages that, while this Con- 
vention continues in force, no coins other than those established by this 
Convention shall be coined in or imported into Portuguese India. 

4. Witirtho view of obtaining in the shortest possible time the desire*! 
uniformity of coinage throughout the respective Indian possessions of the High 
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Contracting Parties, the Governor Qonoral of British India ongagcs that tlxr 
Govurnment of British India shall— 

(a) forego, for the period of throe years from the date on which this Con- 
vention comes into force, all duty or other charge for melting, catting^, 
refining or rccoining any coin of the existing Portugmso Indian silTer our- 
rency tendered for recoinage into Portuguese Indian coin ; 

(5) deliver, for the period of five years from the date of this Convontioiiy 
copper coins of the Portuguese copper currency established by this Con- 
vention in exchange for copper coins of the existing Portuguese Indian 
coj)per currency which may be brought to the said mint for the pur- 
pose of such exchange, at the value represented by such last-mentioned 
coins in the existing Portuguese currency. The relative representative 
value of the old and new coin to be thus exchanged on equal terms and 
without charge for manufacture, shall, if the Governor General of Portu- 
guese India so desires, be determined, once for all, by a mixed commission 
appointed in the manner provided in the sixteenth article of the above-citod 
Treaty. 

(c) advance to the Governor Gteneral of Portuguese India, in the Portu- 
guese currency established by this Convention, such sums in such deno- 
minations of coin and in such instalments (if any), as the said Governor 
General of Portuguese India may require ; provided 

Istly. — That the amount of such advances outstanding at any time shall not 
exceed in the whole ten lakhs of rupees, 

2ndly. ~That an interval of two months shall be allowed for compliance with 
any such requisition, and that no such advance shall be made after tho 
expiration of eighteen months from the date on which this Convention 
comes into force. 

ZnUy. — That every such advance shall be, within two months, repaid in 
coin of the existing Portuguese Indian currency, equivalent thereto in 
intrinsic value ascertained upon assay at Her Majesty's Mint, or in copper 
coin of the existing Portuguese Indian currency valued as prescribed in 
clause (6). 

5. The Governor General of British India engages that the Government of 
British India shall — 

(a) on presentation by or on behalf of the Governor General of Portuguese 
India of any silver bullion or coin at the Mint at Bombay, or at such other 
Mint OS the said Government from time to time appoints, deliver to tho 
said Governor General or his agent, after such interval as in the judgment 
of the Mint Master is necessary for the process of coinage, the produce of 
such silver bullion or coin, in the silver coin est^blishiMl by this Convention, 
subject, always, to the same duty, charges, foes and regulations as are for 
the time being in force for the con versi(m into British Indian cum^ncy 
of bullion and coin presented at the said Mint : provided that, save as 
provided in clause 4, the said (lovornment shall not be bound thus to 
deliver more than four lakhs of rupees in any one year ; 
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(6) ooin for the Governor General of PortngueBe India the copper coins es- 
tablished by this Convention, to such amounts and in such denominations 
as the said Governor General may require, upon payment of the value 
inscribed upon such coins in the silver coin established by this Convention 
or in British Indian rupees : provided that, saving as engaged in clause 4, 
the said Government shall not bo bound thus to coin more than twenty 
thousand rupees worth of such coin in any one year. 

In lieu of any seigniorage or profits which the Portuguese Government mighfc 
otherwise claim on account of the coinage on their behalf provided by this 
clause, the Governor General of British India engages to pay the Governor 
General of Portuguese India an indemnity of four thousand rupees per annum, 
commencing from the first day of November, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-three, and continuing as long as this Convention remains in force. 

6. All silver and copper Portuguese coins, coined under the provisions of 
this Convention, shall, while this Convention remains in force, be legal tender 
in payment or on account throughout British India to the same extent, and 
subject to the same exceptions in the case of coin which has been called in, or 
is under weight, or has been clipped, filed or defaced, as in the case of tho 
corresponding silver and copper coins issued by the authority of the Govern- 
ment of British India for the time Dcing in British India. 

AH silver and copper coin which has been issued by the authority of tho 
Government of British India shall, to the said same extent and subject to tho 
same exceptions, bo a legal tender in payment or on account, throughout Por- 
tuguese India. 

7. The Governor General of Portuguese India agrees that, if at any timo 
while this Convention continues in force, the Government of British India 
should recall the whole body of British Indian coin corresponding to any 
description of Portuguese coin issued under this Convention, or change tho 
monetary system of British India, he will, if requested by such Government 
BO to do, recall all Portuguese coin of that description, or change in like man- 
ner as tho case may be, the monetary system of Portuguese India : provided 
tliat the expense incurred in recalling such coin or making such change shall 
bo defrayed by the Government of British India. 

8. When any silver coin, purporting to have been issued under tho provi- 
sions of this Convention, is tendered to any officer of the Government of British 
India, authorized by that Government to act under this clause, and is deemed 
by such officer to bo counterfeit, or to have been reduced in weight otherwise 
than by reasonable wearing, he may, by himself or another (subject to tho 
rules which the said Government prescribes in this behalf), cut or break such 
coin and return the pieces to the person tendering the same, and the loss 
caused by such cutting and breaking shall be borne by such person. 

9. When any such silver coin which has been called in is tendered to any 
officer of the Government of British India authorized by that Government to 
act under this clause, he may cut or break such coin, and shall receive it at 
the rate of one rupee per tola ; but the expense thus incurred shall, except 
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when such coin has been recalled under olauae 7, be borne by the Portnguese 
Government. 

10. In like manner, when any British Indian coin which has been called in 
is tendered to any'oflScor of the Gk)vemment of Portuguese India authorized 
by that Government to act under this clause> he may cut or break such coin, 
and shall receive it at the rate of one rupee per tola, and the expense so in- 
curred shall be borne by the Government of British India. 

11. The Governor General of Portuguese India engages to appoint an officer 
who wUl receive, while this Convention continues in force, from any person 
tendering the coin next hereinafter mentioned, all silver coin issued under this 
Convention which may have lost, by reasonable wearing, more than two per 
cent., and shall pay for the same at the rate of one rupee per tola. 

12. Nothing in this Convention shall be held to limit the powers of His 
Most Faithful Majesty the King of Portugal and the Algarves to establish at 
any time -such system of paper currency as ho may deem fit. 

The Governor General of Portuguese India has the power for the present 
to issue the following paper money : — 

Five-rupee notes, payable in copper. 
Ten-rupee notes, payable in silver, ' 
Twenty do. do, 

Fiftjy do. do. 

One hundred do. do. 

Five hundred do. do. 

The amount of paper money issued will never be above four per cent, of the 
value of the money in circulation, the Portuguese India Government notes be- 
ing guaranteed by the Portuguese Government and payable to the bearer. 

13. The Governor General of Portuguese India engages that, whenever the 
Government of British India exercises in respect of British India generally, or 
of all the territories adjacent to Portuguese India, the powers conferred on it 
under a certain Act of the Governor General of British India in Council, called 
* The Imdian Weights and Measures of Capacity Act, 1871,' then he the said 
Crovemor General of Portuguese India will enforce throughout Portuguese 
India provisions similar to those of that Act. 

14. This Convention shall come into force on the first day of November, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty, and shall remain in force until the 
expiration of a year counting from the day on which one or other of the Con- 
tracting Parties shall have given notice to the other of its intention to put an 
end to it ; provided that no such notice shall be given until four years after 
the date on which the Convention comes into force. 

15. The Governor General of Portuguese India undertakes that, in the 
event of this Convention being put an end to under clause 14 or otherwise, no 
coins resembling any of the coins struck under this Convention shall bo struck 
in or imported into Portuguese India, or shall be struck under the authority 
of, or with the sanction of, His Most Faithful Majesty in any other place. 
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Dono at Pangim on tho twelfth day of April one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty. 

(Sd.) Caetano Aldbe. D' Almeida Albuquibqui, 

Oovemor Qeneral oj Portuguese India, 

Dono at Calcutta on tho eighteenth day March one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty. 

(Sd.) Lytton, 
Viceroy and Qovernor General of British India. 

I need not describe, after this, the two following specimens of this 
new silver and copper coinage. (See Plate IX., figs. 10 and 11.) I 
may add, however, that the dies for small silver pieces of the new device 
intended for circulation in the Portuguese territories in India, prepared 
at the Calcutta mint, in conformity with the provision of the new 
treaty, were eventually sent to the Bombay mint, where the coins have 
since then been struck off. Another circumstance worth noting is 
that the Goa rupees and other new Indo-Portuguese coins were directed 
to be treated as legal tender in British India, in pursuance of the article 
six of the above cited Convention, which acquired the force of law 
within British India by Act XVII. of 1881. 

The new coinage was not issued without opposition. Some thought 
it more patriotic to have the colonial coinage struck in the National 
mint at Lisbon, instead of striking it in the foreign mints of Calcutta 
and Bombay ; others said that it would be preferable to do away with 
the colonial coinage altogether, and to send the Portuguese money 
current throughout the kingdom, to be put in circulation in the settle- 
ments abroad. But both economically and politically the system now 
adopted, — for at last good sense prevailed — is the most profitable 
to the country. I do not really know how one's patriotism lay dormant, 
wliile for years the little settlement of Damao allowed the coinage of 
the native princes around to circulate freely in its territory, but forbade 
the Goa money to pass current. Even after the new Convention money 
was in circulation, a clamour was raised on account of the loss entailed 
on the withdrawal and recoinage of worn-out and uncurrent coins; 
while this loss I believe did not amount to more than the usual expense 
of mintage everywhere, the bulk of receipts being the seignorage duty 
of 2 per cent on the coinage of rupees. But the greatest gain one 
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ever extracted from this Convention is the substitution of a beautiful 
piece of money as a work of art, for the barbarous, irregular, ill-impres- 
sed coinage of former years. 

But to return to the new coinage, it appears that 4 lacs of rupees 
were coined at the Calcutta mint in 1880-81 under this Monetary 
Convention with the Government of Portuguese India, the rest being 
coined at Bombay. I am indebted to Dr. Graham of the Bombay 
Mint for the following extract : — "The old Portuguese Indian coin, 
valued at Rs. 9,97,034, was received at the Bombay mint for coinage 
under the Monetary Convention with the Government of Portuguese 
India, and the value of the silver coin struck for the Goa Government 
during the year was Rs. 9,61,786, which is included in the total 
coinage of the Bombay mint."* 

With regard to the copper money coined in the Bombay mint dur- 
ing the government of Viscount of S. Januario, or in the year 1871, 
the following is the catalogue of coins, with their nomenclature, number 
and value :— 



Tangas 51,114 

HalfTangas 60,063 

Quarter Tangas .... 50,664 

Ten Reis 51,175 ^20,837 : 1 : 47, or in Pro- 



The value of this coin- 
V age in xerafins was :— 



Five Reis 60,900 

Three Reis 52,189 



vincial reis 6,251,207. 



This coinage was sent in circulation by the Resolution of the Board 
of Public Finance, dated the 29th of September 1871, to begin from 
the 1st of December foUowing.f 

To the above list I may add the two following tables of money in 
gold, silver, and copper, issued from the Goa mint from 1775 to 1856, 
It is indeed very interesting ; and my only regret is that I could not 
succeed in getting a similar list from the day of conquest of Goa in 
1510 to 1775. The two lists are as follows : — 

* Proceedings of the Government of India, Department of Finance and Com- 
merce — Accounts and Finance (Mint). Besolution No. 401, dated the 22nd of 
January 1882. 

f For the above note I am indebted to Mr. J. Gracias of the Secretariat, 
and to Mr. J. M. do Carmo Nazareth of the Board of Fablio Finance of Go»» 
Cf. BoUtim do Qoverno, No. 93 of 1871.) 
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Tears. 


Gold. 

• 


SilTor. 


Copper. 


Seignorage. 










Harks. 


Marks. 


Arrobas of 
82 lbs. 




1773 


145 


223 


3,564 


696 


1776 


261 


4,098 


74,434 


12,193 


1777 


602 


661 


23,278 


4,106 


1778 


62 


70 




69 


1779 


641 


5,382 




1,589 


1780 


156 


2,210 




567 


1781 


593 


5,547 




1,584 


1782 


235 


3,444 




879 


1783 


433 


5,744 




1,495 


1784 


434 


6,326 




1.612 


1785 


405 


4,246 


•••■•• 


1,173 


1786 


243 


12,016 


8,429 


2,598 


1787 


393 


12,514 


• • • • . • 


3,781 


1788 


90 


983 




268 


1789 


290 


1,301 


6.667 


492 


1790 


135 


1,413 




1.391 


1791 


452 


9,531 




2,288 


1792 


426 


7,556 




1,852 


1793 


759 


2,749 




1,159 


1794 


274 


1,757 




570 


1795 


441 


442 




450 


1796 


432 


1,196 


il'.m 


585 


1797 


75 


1,993 




4,299 


1798 


29 


6,907 




1,582 


1799 


256 


11,733 


•••«*. 


2,552 


1800 


140 


10,275 


19,200 


2,167 


1801 


12 


2,937 


6,420 


3,477 


1802 


163 


1,099 




1,503 



08 
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Lastly we have the following short list of money coined at Qoa and 
at Diu from the 13th of August 1856 to the end of December 1869, 
when the mint was for ever closed. 

Valae. 
Marka. oi. drmB. gn. Xeraflns. Tanga. BeUu 

Money coinod for tho Stato of Goa .. 1,185 8 2 6 52,743 8 22 
Do. forthoScttlomontof Diu. 119 6 1 58| 7,254 8 W 
Do. for privato persons 58,038 1 4 86 2,488 097 2*09 



It is evident from the above that for some years the Diu mint 
mained closed, money for that place being coined at Goa. 

Private individuals had the privilege to send bullion to the mint, 
receiving in return coin, after paying the cost of mintage and the 
seignorage. 

The tables and the lists above given show clearly that the mint of 
Goa was in active operation continuously from 1775 to 1802, then from 
that year to 185^, with only two short interruptions — from 1835 to 
1837, and from 1842 to 1844. Then again it was in uninterrupted 
activity from 1856 to the end of 1869, when the mint, which wa« 
first opened in 1510, was declared extinct. Now the Bombay mint in 
1871 issued copper coin for the territories of Portuguese India, and 
finally both Calcutta and Bombay mints from 1 880 to 1 882 under the 
Monetary Convention quoted above. The amount of the copper money 
coined under the Convention is not yet known, as the withdrawal of the 
old copper coin from circulation is not yet completed.* 

Carlos Eugenio de Almeida. 

This Governor General of Portuguese India, whose number is 128th 
in the catalogue from D. Francisco de Almeida, the first viceroy of India» 
who was appointed on the 24th of October 1505, assumed charge of 
his office in April 18S2. He has published some resolutions relating 
to the withdrawal of old coin and distribution of the new. The time 
allowed for withdrawing old copper coin ends in October 1883, but 
it may be prolonged, as was the case with old silver coins. 

It remains now to describe two pattern pieces, one dated 1834, and 
the other 18G2. 



• For the proportion or ratio between tho old and new reis, boo Sapp. No. 
115 of the UuL Off. do G'JV. do Estado da India, of the IGtIi of October itSSO, 
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QlfP^ — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom, having on each side three 
series of points in the form of a cross, and the legend RUPI A DE GO A 
round the margin. 

Rev, — A star, 600, and R. in three lines in the field inside a wreath 
of oak and laurel, and the year 1834 in the exergue. Silver. Rupia, 
Weight. 171 grains Troy. (See PUte IX., fig. 12.) 

Of this coinage there were also struck the suh-divisions of xerafim» 
of two different types, and meio xerafim also of two different designs. 
There was also a copper coinage of one of these types, consisting of the 
tanga and its fractions of half, 10, 5, and 3 reis. The other pattern 
piece was as follows : — 

Obv. — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom, the marginal legend LUDO- 
VICUS I. PORTUG. ET ALGAR. REK., and the year 1862. 

B<^.— .RUPIA-GOA-600 REIS in three lines within a crown of 
laurel. Silver. Rupia. Weight, 167 grains Troy. (See Plate IX., 

fig. 13.) 

Only the rupee was issued. None of these coins, although of far 
hetter workmanship, were sent in circulation, on account of objections 
raised against their weight, and their not conforming with the standard 
and fractional system of the old coinage. In short it was the spirit of 
conservatism in opposition to all innovation. The two specimens above 
described, as well the two drawn at Plate VI., figs. 8 and 9, belong to 
the collection of Mr. J. M.de Souza Brito, ex- factor of the now extinct 
Factorv of Surat. 

Having concluded the subject of coinages, I pass on to sketch a 
short history of the Portuguese mints in the East. I have already 
mentioned that the mints of Malacca, Colombo, and Cochin, establish- 
ed soon after the conquest, were forcibly abolished on the capture of 
those settlements by the Dutch. Those to the north of Goa, viz. : — 
Diu, Daman, Bassein and Chaul had a different fate. The Chaul 
mint was probably established in 1664, and in 1667, by a resolution of 
the Government in Council, foreign copper and tutenag money was 
prohibited circulation there, as well as at Daman and Bassein with their 
dependencies. It was closed on its cession to the Marathas in 1740. The 
Daman and Bassein mints, opened between 1609 and 1612 for the 
issue of copper bazaruccos, and later on of the tutenag ones, were 
closed in 1739, on the capture of Bassein. The Daman Mint was 
however, opened again in 1842 for the issue of copper tangas and their 
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sub-di visions, and was closed again within a decade. It has since then 
been abolished. 

The Diu mint was, from its foundation about the middle of the* 
seventeenth century, kept open until perhaps 1856, when it seems its 
materials and machinery were transferred to Goa, where money was 
struck for circulation in that settlement. 

The Goa mint-house, situated at a street behind the bishop's palace 
in the early days of the conquest, was in 1552 placed inside the Fort, 
and in 1589 was transferred to the Gunpowder Factory at Panelim, 
where it remained for a short time, and was eventually removed to the 
Ribeira Grande in the city. It was again carried back to Panelim, 
and from this place to Pangim in 1834. In 1842 the whole establish- 
ment was sent to the arsenal in the old city, where it remained until the 
extinction of the arsenal, decreed on the 25th of November 1869. 
Such are the vicissitudes undergone by the Goa mint from its founda- 
tion in 1510 to its extinction in 1869. 

It is a matter for reflection that the Portuguese, who only about 
a hundred and fifty years ago were still powerful to the extent of Lord 
Clive using the Portuguese language as his only medium of communi- 
cation with the native princes,* and of the Bombay Government imi- 
tating the Portuguese currency, as shown above, should now in their 
turn adopt the British system of coinage, and even have their money 
struck in the British mints. This change of fortune reminds me of 
that learned Goa financier and Latinist, who having been requested 
by the viceroy to express his opinion on the exchange of bazaruccos, 
and its variable character, a subject I have already alluded to, replied, 
among other quotations, with the following : — *' Quisquis habet nummos 
securanaviget aura, Fortunamque suo temperet arbitrio," The poverty 
of Portugal and of her colonies, it seems, has more than anything 
else contributed to the closing of all her mints in India, and signing 
a Monetary Convention whereby Portugal has certainly lost one of 
those privileges, which all nations highly appreciate, viz., striking 
their own money. But this has been a necessity of her economical 
position in the world, and the best solution of the financial problem the 
Portuguese Government had for years strived in vain to solve. 

Of the once vast dominion of the Portuguese in the East, all monu- 
ments, whether edifices, or archives, are rapidly disappearing. The 

* Life of Lord Clive. Seo Academy of the 10th of September 1881. 
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only documents that will longer defy the action of time are coins. To 
them I have devoted my attention, which has resulted in this first 
attempt in a foreign language, to write the history- of the Portuguese 
in India by means of coins ; for in the case of the Portuguese, more 
perhaps than in that of any other modern nation, one may safely apply 
the trite saying of Ovid, the motto of some Numismatic Societies — 
Factum abiit — monumenta manent. In conclusion, I append below 
the words of Swift on the usefulness and authenticity of coins as historical 
documents : — ** of undoubted authority, of necessary use and observa- 
tion, not perishable by time, nor confined to any certain place ; pro- 
perties not to be found in books, statues, pictures, buildings or any 
other monuments of illustrious actions." 
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Aet. IV. — NerySsangh^s SansTcrit Translation of the Khordah- 

Avestd. By Rev. A. Fuhrbb, Ph. D. 



(Kead 16th January 1883]. 

It is just a century ago that Anquetil du Perron published his 
French translation of the Zand-Avestd* or ** the theological, physical, 
and moral ideas of the law- giver Zarathustra, the ceremonies of the 
divine service which he established, and several important traits re- 
specting the ancient history of the Persians." His translation had the 
only merit of introducing the literary world to the chief contents of the 
sacred books of the Zarathustrians, and furnishing Europe with all the 
materials necessary for eager researches in this important field. This 
work, although utterly incorrect and inaccurate, nevertheless became 
thus a powerful stimulus to future studies of the Zand-Avesta in a 
critical and philological way. Burnouf, Spiegel, Haug, and Kossowicz, 
who inquired, in a scientific way, into the meaning of the Zand-Avesta, 
« ' ' 

* The term Aveatdi, is only applied to the sacred writings of the Parsts 
when written in their original language, which may be familiarly described as 
a sister, or first-cousin of the Vedic Sanskrit, and one of the great grand- 
mothers of modem Persian. With regard to the meaning of the term, Haug 
(* An Old Pahlavl-P^zand Glossary,* pp. 78-81,) traces it — after considering 
evoral proposed etymologies— to Zand dvisfa (pass. part, of & + vid, to 
*know*)inthe sense of *what is announced, information, knowledge *; it may 
therefore be considered as analogous to the Sanskrit term V0(2a, in its com- 
prehensive sense of * knowledge, or code of knowledge.* 

Zand signifies ' an explanation, commentary, meaning,' Zand Azainti (from 
zaUy to * understand *); it appears to have been first applied to notes in the 
original language of the A vest S, mingled with the text, .but afterwards it was 
specially applied to the PahlavX translation and explanation of the sacred texts, 
which in later times has been considered equally sacred. In either case, the 
usual term for the sacred writings, Avestd and Zand, means * the learning (or 
text) and commentary,* and it does not appear to have been converted into 
Zand-AvestA till recent times. The application of the word * Zand,* as the 
name of the language in which the Avest& is written, is a modem blunder 
which cannot now be conveniently rectified, as we are ignorant of the real 
name ; in the mediasval Pars! books, the term ' Zand * is applied to the Pahlavi 
writings only. 
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would never have succeeded in laying a foundation of Zand philology 
without Anquetil's labours. Among the MSS. brought by him from 
India to Paris, there were three copies of Nery6sangh*s Sanskrit 
translation of the Yasna, or the prayer-book of the Parsi priesthood, 
which translation has been published by Spiegel, in 1861, at Leipzig. 
Of a Sanskrit translation of the Khordah-A vesta, and especially of the 
Yashts by the same author, nothing was known.* Some time ago I 
discovered in the libraries of our fellow-citizens, Jamaspji Dastur 
Minocheherji Jamaspasana and Peshotun Dastur Behramj! Sanjana, 
three MSS. containing the Pahlavi, Pazand,t and Sanskrit translations 
of the Khordah-Avesta, or the prayer book for the daily use of the 
Zarathustrian laity. I intend to give to-day a brief outline of the 
scientific value of this translation for the right understanding of the 
original Zand text. 

* I saw also in the library of Dastur Peshotun different MSS. containing 
Sanskrit translations of the III. — IX. Fargards of the VendidM, which transla- 
tions have not yet been known since. Haug knew only Sanskrit translations 
of Fargards VIII., 79-8(), and IX., 1-4 (ed. Westergaard), see Essays, II. ed., 
page 46. There exists still another work by Nery6sangfa, namely, a Sanskrit 
translation of the Shikand-gum&nt, the PAzand, Pahlavt and Sanskrit trans- 
lations of which are being prepared for editing by Dastur Iloshangjl Jamaspjt 
of Poena. 

f When the Pahlart translation, or Zand, of the A vest A became obsolete, it 
¥ra8 necessary to underline it with a more modern explanation, which was 
called Pdzandj probably from being usually written beneath, or at the foot 
(pa) of the Zand. This PAzand would be sometimes written in the Pahlavt 
character, but as that was very ambiguous and difficult to read correctly, the 
Pazand was usually written in the well-defined characters used for the Avo8t4 . 
and, in recent times, it has often been written in the modem Pcrso-Arabio 
character. The language of the Pftzand may be called media3val Persian, to 
distinguish rt both from the modern language, which is a medley of Persian and 
Anibic, and from the ancient Persian of the Acliojmcnian cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, which was only a dialect of the language of the Avcsta. It ap[)cars to 
have been the language current in Persia between the fifth and tenth centuries 
A. !>., with some admixture of words derived directly from the text of the 
Avcsta. 

Pahlavt is the only term which can be in any way regarded as the name of a 
language. Hang * Essay on the Pahlavt Language,' pp. 33-37, considera 
Pahlavi to be equivalent to Par//itan, but applied, after the downfall of the 
Parthian power, to anything ancient in Persia. The Pahlavi language, in 
which the Zand of the AvcstA is written, is identical with the nicdiajval 
Persian or language of the Pikzand, when it is read by the ParsiH ; but in 
^rritin'j it they use the HuzrAnash logograms, so far as they go, and the re. 
maiuing words ore written as they are pronounced. 
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Neryusnngh tells us in his introduction to the Khordah-Avestft that 
his Sanskrit translation is founded upon the Pnhlavi version, and not 
upon the original Zand text. He begins thus : — 

^^ Mi^ii^H H^<^4l^^lrl ri^^^ TPTRTR 34<ifi i Kfi f^MHMK^<ltHH t»^- 

^I^T^*«r^ «r5'!%^: ^ITjrf^I^^: ^T^^^mmft^: M 

'*In the name, and through the omnipotence and assistance of the 
Lord Ahnro-mnzdao, the greatly-wise, may there be prosperity, welfare, 
success, and propagation of the good Mazdayasnian religion, bodily 
health and long life of all virtuous, right-minded men. This work, 
called the book of Yashts, has lx»en translated by me, Neryosangh, 
son of Dhayal, from the Pahlavl commentary into the Sanskrit 
language, and written from the difficult PA zand letters with theAvestA 
characters for the proper understanding of the good listeners to instruc- 
tion, the true-minded. Salutation to the good men whose thoughts are 



Iluzvfhuish has boon shown by Hansf (' Essay on the Pahlav! Ijanprnage,' pp. 
37-43) to Ikj a tonn ap])h'e(l to the m-itinj? of Pahlavi by means of lofco^nrnms, 
each lojifoj^ram being tho sj'nonym of the intendeti word, in some obsolete lan- 
guage; as in English we writ*? viz. for * namely.* About tiro hundred of 
such logograms are use<l in Pahlavi writings, an<l the remaining words aro 
written as they are pronoiineril. One-fifth of these logograms are merely 
obsolete, but the remaining fomr-tifths are foreign synonyms in a Semitio 
dialect, and are probably a remnant of the veniacnlar Assyrian languages into 
which tho Avcstil was, no doubt, translated during the Assyrian rule orer 
Iran. 

Another term applied to tin* n»ligions writings, preserved by the Parste, is 
rdrat. It merely means Persian, and is Hometimes applied to tho language 
of tho PAzand, whilt* Furtfi is more* esiKX'ially the miKlem Persian. It would 
Ix^ c<mvenient to use the name I'drsi when the writini: ia in tin* Perso-Arabic 
character, and the nann' Fnzund when it is in the so-called Zand character; 
but the usual j)ractiee of the Parsis is to use tho term Vir.un'i in l>o1h cases. 

It ai>{>ear8 that Pii/and is not i\\<9 name of a languasre, but is merely the 
ex)>lanation, in medianal Persian, of an obsolete commentary. Theap])lication 
of the t»'rm, however, h:is U'conie ext4Mide*l to all writintrs in thr saiiH* dialect 
of mejliunal Persian, whctlur in Pahlavi, Zand, or Persu-AraMc ch:ira<terK. 

• This is nu'r»'ly n trrinsciipt itMi •»!' tlu* Zan<l imoi,- .Cthn'^l,'' *' an :ulh(>rent 
of the old erred," tin' ini :mi|.i^ nf ihi ii:nn<; " Kliordah-Aveitu.'' 
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pure, whose language is true, and whose conduct follows the path of 
justice r** 

Nerydsangh himself has shown us here the way of judging his 
translation. It is not a new translation of the original text, hut only a 
version of the Pahlavt translation. Neryosangh's work does not give us 
new means for the right understanding of the Zand text, hut an impor- 
tant clue to the Pahlavi translation. Therefore we have to look at the 
latter, being the older and more independent source, as to the more 
important and more original one, whilst the Sanskrit translation is to be 
considered as the derived and dependent one. There are also many 
reasons for stating — without depreciating Nery6sangh's exactness 
and accuracy — that he committed a good many mistakes regarding the 
grammatical forms and etymologies, so that it is always necessary to 
behold the Pahlavi translation in using Neryosangh's versions. Com. 
paring the Pahlavi translation with Neryosangh's version, we find that 
Neryosangh has generally given the same traditional explanation which 
also the Pahlavi translation contains, and as it exists in our editions. In 
many, if not in most of the cases, both translations agree together word 
for word, in many other cases the differences are unimj>ortant and of 
no great moment. But if we enter more deeply into the details, we dis- 
cover many discrepancies which evidently prove that Neryosangh's copy 
of the Pahlavi translation differed widely from ours. The division of 
the text and translation in paragraphs is in Neryosangh's work and in 
the Pahlav! translation the same, whilst the sub-divisions, at first 
sight, seem to be rather different, but generally they are only so in 
appearance. For Neryosangh has divided the longer paragraphs of the 
Pahlavi translation into two or more, but for the most part the 
division is the same in both translations. Although regarding the 
division the identity in general is to be found, there are many alter- 
ations in some particniars ; sometimes, though not very often, the tradi- 
tional translation is varied to some extent. Not seldom Nery6sangh 
uses a concrete noun, where the older translation gives an abstract one. 
Sometimes he renders kahathra and aaha as proper nouns, whilst the 

• This form of introduction seems to have boon mlopted by Ncry6ganj?h in 
all his Sanskrit translations, see e. g.y Bumouf s 'Commontairc sur Ic Yngiia,* 
avant-propos, page XV., West's 'The Book of MainyA-i-khard,' page 01 ; 
Spiogers * NerioBcn^li's Sanskrit-Uoliersotzun^ de8Ya9na,* pagf 2; and tho In- 
tnxluction to the ' Pazand and SaiiKkril version of the l*ahUivi ArdA-Vlruf- 
Namah,' MS- 18 of Dr. llaui^'s CoUectiou at Munich. 
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PahUivi translation considers them to be common nouns, or mee verwd. 
In some instances the construction of the words does not exactly cor- 
respond to that of the Pahlavi translation, but follows the originml 
Zand text. All that shows that Neryosangh either has altered in some 
respects the text, or that the original of the Pahlavi translation which 
he used, differed in some way from the translation as we possess it now. 
The younger Gujaruthi translations seem to prove the first part of my 
premises, as they are in some parts more original treatises of the 
traditional explanation, and therefore illustrate the fact that such 
essays arc not strange to the ideas of the Parsis. But not only the 
abovcmentioned averment of Neryosangh himself argues against this 
opinion, so also docs the scrupulous closeness with which he adheres 
to his original. Some of his mistakes are of such a kind that it is 
difficult to imagine how Nery6sangh could have committed them if he 
had consulted the original. Therefore we are forced, unless we hsTe 
stronger proofs for it, to maintain the supposition that Nerydsangh has 
translated into Sanskrit a copy of the Pahlavi translation which differs 
in many but not in essential points from that which we know. 

This much I have had to notice on Nery6sangh*s copy of the Pablavt 
version which he translated into Sanskrit ; now I shall try to show how 
he executed his task. Therefore we have to look at his work firom two 
different points of view ; we have to see, firstly, what knowledge he 
possessed regarding the right understanding of the original text 
which be wished to translate ; and, secondly, whether he was sufB* 
ciently master of the language into which he intended to translate his 
original. Before discussing what knowledge Neryosangh possessed of 
the Pahlavi dialect, I must notice a peculiar circumstance which 
deserves attention, and which tends to render probable the supposition 
of those who are not well acquainted with the literary peculiarities of the 
Parsis, namely, that Ncr}'6sangh could not have translated at all from 
the Pahlavi, and that he understood the word " Pahlavi " in some 
different way from the one employed by us. It is this the manner of 
reading the proper nouns which Neryosangh only transcribes. They 
are most generally not the old Bactrian, not the Pahlavi forms, but 
throughout the Puzand forms. lie writes Mir^T^ (Puzand ahurmezd), 

or fhf^ (Paz. h^rmezd)^ not lluzvunash ••-frr {anhnmd)^ or Pahlavi 
i^ir (auharmazd) ; firf^ (Paz. miAir), not Puhl. ti^^ {metro); 
^^^^ (Paz. tahrCvar), and not Pahl. fPlCX) {shatvcroj or shaivalrb) ; 
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iffPllfa^ (P&z. ashvahist), and notHuzv. «X>*trr {artavaAesht), and 
so on. But this is not surprising, since Westergaard* has proved 
that Pazand is nothing else but Pablavi transcribed in later times, 
with the removal of all Semitic words. The Parsis must have been a 
long time accustomed to read the Pahlav! texts in Pazand characters, 
without caring about the value of the different Pahlavi signs. If they 

found in the text, e. g. -^^rr (anh6mfi), they read it hormezd; instead 

of Mr<C (metr6) they read mihir and so on. Therefore it is not at all 
surprising that Nery6sangh gave in his translation the Pazand forms* 
although he translated from the Pahlavi. 

Proceeding to the principal part of my inquiry, namely, as to what 
knowledge Nery6saugh possessed of the Pahlavi dialect, and how far 
he was acquainted with the traditional Hterature of his co-religionists, 
I have to remark that another work of his, namely, his translation 
of the Mainy6-i-khard,t from the Pazand dialect, has already gained 
our highest respect. There is not the slightest doubt that Nerydsangh 
well understood the Mainy6-i-khard, and that, according to his quali- 
fications, he has translated it quite correctly. To this translation of the 
Mainyd-i-khard that of the Khordah-Avestd is closely related. Every- 
where we see that Nery6sangh applies to each word a special meaning, 
and that he does not in translating alter the sense of the original. I 
have not the least hesitation in saying that Nery6sangh was a well 
learned man in his way, and that he possessed the traditional know- 
ledge of his class in an uncommonly high degree. 

For purposes of translation not only is there required the knowledge 
of the language from which the tranlation is to be made, but it is also 
necessary to be master, in the same or a higher degree, of that lan- 
guage into which the original is to be translated. Whether Nerydsangh 
mastered the Sanskrit language in a sufficient degree or not, is hard 
to say at first sight. It is true that his style seems to argue against 
such a knowledge, as many have often called the Sanskrit that he has 
written a barbarous one, and there can be no doubt that such is the 
case. But we ought not to be too ready to deduce consequences from 
that fact. We find an explanation of this barbarous Sanskrit in the 

* Zand-ATcstd, Vol. I., Preface, pago 20. 

t The book of tho Hainyd-i-khord. The P&zaud and Sanskrit texts, edited 
Vy Dr. E. W. West. London, 1871. 
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aboTementioned remarks. Nery6sangb was a learned Parsl, who 
during his life was occupied with the study of the traditional transla- 
tions Oi the holy writings of Zarathustra, receiving Mm them not only 
the subject of his essays, but also his manner of translating. The 
first principle of all translators of this school was to translate as lite- 
rally as possible, taking care that not a single word of the text was 
omitted, and not caring at all whether thereby the language into 
which the translation was to be made, was wrongly interprieted. It 
is not difficult to show that the Pahlavi translators have also often 
done injustice to the language ; there exist, besides, such barbarous 
translations of several parts of the Avesta in the new Persian, although 
the educated Parsis under the reign of the Moguls well knew how to 
write the new Persian. The same is still the case in our times ; 
for the Gujarathi translation of the Yasna by Aspendiarji Framji, 
published here in 1843, is so closely translated that natives them- 
selves who speak Gujarathi as their mother language find the trans- 
lation in some parts quite difficult to understand. The cause of 
these errors in translating can be neither ignorance on the part of the 
translators nor of the readers ; they are due to the notion concerning 
translating which prevailed in those days. To this school of translators 
Nerydsangh also belonged ; he therefore cared little, whether the ex- 
pressions and the figures of speech which he used answered exactly the 
rules of the Sanskrit grammar or not, when he was persuaded that he 
bad translated his text as closely as possible. He is bound by this 
principle to follow the exact construction of his original ; he observes 
this rule even if it be contrary to the rules of the Sanskrit syntax. 
Of course, the Sanskrit which Neryosangh writes is, owing to the 
principle which guides the translator, difficult to understand, and it is 
very often necesssary to re-translate it into the Pahlavi, or the Old 
Bactrian, in order to arrive at the proper sense. 

But all this does not yet prove that Nery6sangh did not understand 
Sanskrit. Also in another point Nery6sangh is to be excused by his 
principle, namely, for his great neglect of the Indian rules of Sandhi. 
The Sanskrit and the Old Bactrian are herein quite contrary to each 
other. "Whilst the Sanskrit intends to join together to one all the 
words within a sentence as completely as possible, the Old Bactrian 
separates them even exteriorly by a separating stroke. The Pahlavi, 
however, has no more this separating stroke, and the influence of 
one word upon the other is here also not allowed. According to the 
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rules of this language, Nerydsangh has also treated the Sanskrit. 
In my opinion, we ought therefore, as a general rule, to regard each 
word being not influenced by a following one, and the rules of 
Sandhi being not at all attended to. It seems therefore to me 
that notwithstanding the many defects of the translation which 
cannot be denied> Neryosangh knew Sanskrit rather well, and that 
he could read Sanskrit writings without great difficulty. Particulars 
seem to prove that Neryosangh was well versed in the literature 
of the Jainas^ as there are to be found in his style some resem- 
blances to the ^atrunjayamdhatmya, |We read, e, g. ^T^P^, 
^lf«h«0» ^rf^ aud ^TfT^ which are only found in Hemaehandra, I am 
inclined to limit Neryosangh's learning in this respect to a certain 
ability to read Sanskrit writings ; a deeper knowledge of the laws of this 
language is not to be attributed to him. Many of his new formations 
which he tried are failures, comp. ^rTTrT^, iT^rg"?!^, si-^Pl'fl ; he is 
very liberal with denominatives, e. g. ^fPTT^, i^HIMH^Tr T, srg^rq^, and 
so on. Neryosangh uses the Sanskrit words generally only in one 
sense, and puts each Sanskrit word for a special Iranian one, it is only 
rare that he does not observe this rule. The meaning of the words 
which he chooses is not always the most common one, in some cases it 
is quite proper to him. Some examples out of many which are easy to 
collect will be sufficient to prove it. We find f^^^ in the meaning 

of Pahl. -O-^Oi^o*© (jpddefrds)^ " punishment awarded to a soul after 
death"; ^^n^=Pahl. ^Ol {napshman or nafshman)** ont^^^^W^i 
STPT=Pahl. Ji-5 (zor), Pers. jjj means ** strength, power, force," 
as well as Zsjidi zaothra ; %^ is not **god," but Pahl. -^OOO (shakakd, 
more correct shaedd ) " demon, devil" ; fk^Ht^ Pahl. h {narm) Pers. 

^y "smooth, fine"; jrf^prar^Pahl- -^rcJ {pdnak) "protection"; 
SJ^Rt signifies " fargard," section, sometimes paragraph ; ift^ Pahl. 
)Yii (j^n)i Pers. c;^'' " soul, vital spirit." 

Here also Neryosangh is not very scrupulous about the rules of 
Sanskrit, e. g, fShPN^t is used as a substantive, because it corresponds to 
the Pahlavi -fr^ (mandtim, mendum) " things, goods " ; ifffrT has the 

place of Pahlavi i^OjV {rohashna) " walking, going," and therefore of 
the termination Ya/ in the Old Bactrian. It even seems that he does 
nbt always draw from the stock of Sanskrit words, as some of the 

VOL. XVI. 11 
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words which he uses are not to be found elsewhere. To these belongf 
the wordsT'iFqf^ "he beats," and the derived words sn^nrf* beating," 
B|Hf^<ll *' beater "; <{^^H^ff in one and the same manner, W^ ** piece." 
Nerydsangh is not to be blamed because he preferred to express Penimn 
ideas bj new words than to transcribe them only approximately bj 
common ones, although he chooses sometimes the latter means, when 

he, e. g, translates Pahl. -o-^r (quanirai\ Zand quaniratha with 

<^^lO^» ^ when he, e, g, for Huzv. iie)0 (j/azd) introduced the word 

fniFf , or fBHIT} for koshnumen the word ^^ifft":, for hervad Ipff , for 
nirang f^Tt^, and so on. Not unfrequently Nerydsangh joins Sanskrit 
and Old Bactrian words in one, e. g. ^4!WlH , ST^TfR where the last 

part is the derived Pahlavi suffix ro (ddn), Pers. e^ti>, or ^flH^M, 

Q^fT^, where ddnOf ddni ought to answer the Pahlavi ^ro (ddnik), 
Pers. ^^^ "wise, learned." 

I have already noticed that the desire of translating as literally aa 
possible has often seduced Nery6sangh to grammatical stroctorea 
which are contrary to the spirit of the Sanskrit language. The 8an« 
skrit which he writes is to be compared in many cases with our 
Dog-Latin of the Middle Ages, compare expressions like ^^|«|^^4 
for "although," «rrf^ *' again," nf^ anpft?!^** he resigned," apmir 

PrOTPr=Pahl. ^11*1 V i-ri " I fall down," «?«mT W^ " he went 

back, retired." Also the construction of sentences is often more 
Iranian than Sanskrit, e. g,, the use of the relative pronouns, comp. 
SIHhI VJt Rhf^H ^ %> and many others. It is plain that the 
writer is accustomed to the modem uninflected languages of the East ; 
he very often omits to make the adjective agree with the substantiTe 
in the same case, and the predicate with the verb, comp. some instances 
as ^ in; ft^T^, H^mt MJ^ ^^, QH^: *T^f^. The reasons for 
these mistakes are to be found in the syntax of the new Persian or of 
the Gujarathi language. Another circumstance which very often renders 
the sentences quite difficult to understand is this that Nerydsangh pats 
those words in the genitive case which are marked with the idhdfai in 
the Pahlavi transhition. Very often Nerydsangh does not distinguish 

quite correctly the meaning of the Pahlav! preposition o^fo {Jrds)^ and 

uses therefore the Instrumentalis where, according to the rules of the 
Sanskrit, the Locative is to be put. Whilst these mistakes are committed 
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by hinOy on account of hU insufficient knowledge of the Sanskrit gram- 
mar, there are also many which prove his insufficient understanding of 
the original text. 

Nery6sangh, e, g.j is unable to distinguish the 3rd person singular 
present from the 2nd person plural present and imperative. Of 

course, these persons are written in Pahlavi (to) in the same way, but 
not read ; the termination of the former is read I/, that of the latter e/, 
Neryosangh knows only the former, and translates it, he even furnishes 
us with an absurd rendering. For we are mistaken, if we think that 
Nerydsangh considered it necessary that his translation had to give 
always a proper sense. In Pahlavi abstract nouns as well as verbal 

substantives are formed by the termination of ipo (Uhn) or fO 
{tMhno). Nerydsangh is well aware of this, but he has not always ob- 
served these two possibilities as he ought to have done. 

After all it is not saying too much when we state that Nerydsangh 's 
language is a jargon. Yet it is not an unlimited jargon, but one regu- 
lated by fixed rules, which it is therefore easy to understand, possessing 
the clue to it through the Pahlavt translation, and the laws of the 
Iranian language, l^y which it is to be understood. 

The knowledge of the laws of the Sanskrit language is not sufficient 
for understanding Nery6sangh*s writings, and a critic of his work re- 
garding only these, and not the other deciding factors, is partial as 
well as unjust. 

Finally I have to say some words about the three MSS. upon which 
my essay is founded. The oldest and best MS. (A) belongs to Dastur 
Jamaspji, the date is given in the NiMH, or marriage- prayer ^r^^^ 
^Iv^^^f «.e» in Sam vat 1400=1342-43 a. d. In order to show 
the high antiquity of the MS., and the peculiarity of the Zand characters 
which are not to be found elsewhere, I subjoin here a photograph of the 
last part of the Paiei Aderbdf, or a formulary of confession, which 
answers exactly the Buddhist PdtimokkhOf or "the words of disburden- 
ment." The MS. contains the ashem vohvi^ the yathd ahii vairyS, the 
Bmaj Hormazd, Hapidn, Jrdibahist, Khorddd, AbdUf Kkurshed, Mdh^ 
Tir, Goiht» Mihir, Sroth Hddokht, Rasknu. Fravardin, Behrdm^ Rdm, 
JHii, Jskh Mhiddt Zamyddf Fananit Afrin-i-Paighambar Zaratusht^ 
and VUtdsp-yashts, the Paiet Aderbdi, the NiAdh, or marriage- 
prayer, and some small fragments of different prayers. Of the other 
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two remaiDing MSS., one (B) belongs again to Dastnr Jamaspj! ; it it 
dated Yazdagird 1142= a. d. 1773, and the other (C) belonging to 
Dastur Peshotun is, according to the Persian colophon at the end, a 
copy of Dastur Jamaspji's MS. B., and is dated Yazdagird 11 52= a. d. 
1783, therefore ten years younger than MS. B. In consulting these 
MSS. I arriyed at the conviction that the case is the same with Neryft- 
sangh's MSS. as with other Puzand MSS., namely, that all contain 
essentially the same text. More important modifications are seldom met 
with, but striking similarities of special mistakes. Several erroneous 
forms of writing are found in all the MSS. that, e. g.y r is joined to g^ 
when r precedes it immediately, comp. T^flT, Pl<}f^^, irt'f snd that ff 
and ^ are changed most indistinctly, comp. ^tlT &nd irftif , <)S|f^i| 
and %^f^ and i^iHlfM^ and An<HlD^» and gn and 5*f, and so <m. 

Regarding the life and times of Nery osangh little is known. Acceding 
to the generally accepted tradition of the Parsis, Nerydsangh was the 
leader of the Parsis emigrating from Persia to India, and the learned 
Dastur who explained to king Jad6 Rana of Safijana* the Masdayaa- 
nian religion in fifteen (so-called) s]okas,t and who consecrated the 

* This may have been ^ayadevo. or Fanar^i/a of ^na^Z^ViS^d-Pailcm, who 
ruled in Gujar&t a. d. 745—806. 

t These 15 (so-called) ilokas form the oldest documents relating to the 
Parsis in India, and it is much to be rog^ttcd that the Sanskrit text as fomid 
in all the HSS. at my disposal is very corrupt. The Sanskrit text published in 
GujarAtht characters by Asimndi/irji K&mdinj! of bharoch in his ''Kadlm 
TArikhPArshionlKasAr," Surat,1826, pp. 129— 146,iB not worthy of being looked 
at. I give at present only the first sloka, asl, expecting better MSS., hope to 
bo able to publish the whole very soon. 

^^'^^^'^-^ 'sftft^ 5^^ ^jijuhiiThH ?T^frqr5 »h^ ^: g<tn fjw»- 

Pft^qr^ ^ qiTlft^: \\\ II 

" They who thrice a day worship the sun, the elemental five — fire, wind, earth 
ether, water, — the three worlds through the Ndijish mantras^ and the divine 
Ahur6 viazddoj the chief of the SMvas (or angels), the highly endowed, the exalted, 
the merciful one, are we, the fair, the bohi, the valiant, the athletic, the Panla.** 

The five Ndyish mantras or praises are devoted to the Sun (KhursMd), the 
Angel of the Sun (MUhra, mihir), the Moon (Mah), Waters (iibdn), and Pire 
{Atcuth), The prayers addressed to the Sun and Mithra, are to be repeated thrice 
a day by every pious Pars!. Habitual neglect prevents the soul from pasaiiig 
the bridge Chinvad after death. Thrice every month the praise addressed to 
the Moon is absolutely necessary. The n»j)ctition of the praise of the Watera 
and Fire is meritorious, but not so indispensable as that of tho three other 
NyAyish mautrua. 
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firet Aiish-Bahrdm (fire-temple) at SaujAna in Samvat 777=a. d. 720, 
and Yazdagird 87. But historical records for the exactness of this 
date are still wanting. The high antiquity of the MS. A. and the style 
of Sanskrit which Nerydsangh uses prove as distinctly as possible that 
he lived before the twelfth century of our era.* 

I think it not necessary to speak more at length of the use which the 
so recent explanation of the Avesta can take from this translation. It 
is only through the acquaintance with Nery6sangh that the scientific 
researches into the Avesta have come to light, and how far they are 
indebted to him, every body knows who has attentively studied the 
writings of Burnouf, Spiegel, and Ilaug. The large extension which 
the study of Parsiism at present has occupied, will more increase than 
diminish its value. Much of the blame directed against him in former 
days is undeserved by him, but well merited by the whole exegetic 
school, the pupil of which he was. The exegetic value of his transla- 
tions, of which we have already had proofs, will be more increased by 
the value of his translation of the Khordah -Avesta, which is an admir* 
able memorial of the mental training of the Pars is of former days. 

Before concluding this essay, we may give to-day as a specimen of 
the MSS. the Zand text (I.), the Pahlavt (II.), and Sanskrit transla- 
tions (III.) of the dhuna-vairya formula, the most sacred prayer of 
the Zarathustrians ; for I hope to publish very soon Nerydsangh's 
Sanskrit translation of the whole Khordah-Avesti. 

I. 

(a) 1 1 J»f -C tj'f t^CE.* •^>r'^ jm^T^ I \44U»\i ^lym jm(5^ 

{h) II *^i ^^\fy\» C^J-ji^-^j-t) I W-K ^-5 ^>\^\»^ 
(c) II fti-f*-^ ^-5 Vi)>®cS ^"^ I •• ♦*^>o" --rfti^-ai^ 

(d) Yatha ahii vairyd | ath& ratus ashad chid hacha|| 

(6) Yanheus dazda mananh6 | skyaothnanam anheus mazdai|| 

(c) Kshathremcha ahurai a | yim drcgubhy6 dadad vastarem|| 

• See, however, Hang's pamphiot " On the present state of Zand Philology,* 
p. 6, note, who places him in the fifteenth century, which date Dr. E. West 
adopted in his edition of the * Mainyd-i-khard,' Lend. 1871, page X., in his II. 
ed. of Hang's * Essays,' Lond. 1878, page 55, and in bis * Pahlavt Texts,' I., 
Oxford, 1880, page 19C. 
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11. 

(a) Ghtgiin akhvu kamak va chlgiin Aiiharemazd kamak ateftnS 
ratytsh va a^tiin5 fruHiDyish min yashraish kar va karpak chikAmch&i 
kar va karpak a6tiiD5 frariioyish kartanS chtg^n Aiiharmaxd k&mak. 

(b) Zakih Vohiiman daheshnQ aigh zak muzd-p&tdaheshDdi TohA- 
man yehabiiuM az Talman yebabiinM miin yin akhT&nd kAncahnd i 
AAharmazd &igb zak vAddnyen Aiibarmazd av&ltS. A!td m6ii aitiiod 
yemaleliia^^ fti zakih avu Vohiiman daheshnd Aigh zak muzd [vaj 
p&tdaheshnd avu Vohiiman yehabiind az Talman ghu yehab^d. 
AitO miin a^tiiad yemaleliinSd &i zakih pavan .Yobiimano daheshnd 
High zak mmd-p&tdaheshDd pavan Vohiinian barA yehabiind az yal- 
man yehabdnd. Ai Atr6p&ti Zartoshtanu giiflt Aigh min akhvAnd 
kiinashn-par yin khavitiind. 

(c). KhutAd avu Aiibarroazd Aighash khutaihaMno pavan sikt i 
Aiiharmazd dasbt yehev{ine<j[ miin val daryoshAn yehabiin6() vAstar 
Aighshan datakgilbih vadiinyen. Nipistd chasHbh-Amriittk gfl- 
beshnO. 

III. 



KX^ ^ wfrf^ ?!W I Npy W^ ^jAf^: t^nnl fTWT ff^ ^T^f^ I 

My translation of this prayer is as follows : 

** As* he {Zarathuiira) is the best Ruler, so also justly {the beii) 
spiritual guide, 

Being the commander of the works of the pious* in (this) life ae* 
cording to Mazda's order : 

The power, however, remains to Ahura, who has given him {Zara* 
ihustra) as a protector for the poor." 

* Mlt^: B. C. * ^fft B. C. 

• t. 0. of tho works which the pious have to do ; literally, ** of the works 
done out of pious devotion*" 



« 
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The sense is : Zarathustra is the best spiritual guide, as he has es- 
tablished the moral laws for mankind, acting according to the divine 
commandment, for all power comes from Ahuramazda, and Zarathus- 
tra is merely his servant upon earth. This interpretation ot the text 
explains fully the eminent importance which the Ahuna-vairya formula 
has in the religious as well as in the social life of the Parsis from the 
earliest times till now, as it contains in short and clear words the found- 
ation of the whole Mazdayasnian doctrine, namely^ the divine mis^on 
of its founder, and Mazda's kingdom upon earth. 
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Aht, V. — NtHV Copper-plato Grants of the Rashtrakuta Dynasty . 

By Pa^pit Buaqwanlal Indraj!. 

No- I. 

TiiK present inscription is from some copperplates that were in the 
lat^ Ur« Bhau D^i^s collection, and were kindly placed at my disposal 
(W publication by his son, Mr. Vithal Bhau, District Judge of Nausari. 
Th^w is no information as to where the original plates were foond. 
They an? three in number, each about 5^' long by 2 J' broad. As 
usual, the writing begins on the inner side of the first plate, and ends oo 
the inner side of the third plate. The plates are strung on a ring which 
passes throng a hole in the middle of the margin lengthwise. The 
n^ ii$ about I^*^ in diameter. It has a ilat oval top, on which there 
«$ eti^taveil a rtiide %ure of a Uoo, fiM»ng to the proper r%ht. Tlie 
rts^ had beea cut bd^>re the grant came into ny haiids^ The lettcis 
are hke tho^ of the Ixfth omtury x iv; and they lescmble those of 
th» Yatab^ pliates. The ks^uage i& Sansknt thnw^KW^ — P^^^F 
fjcoo^ and partly irerse. 

Jhm set of platen recodbthe graoA of the inQage af FvdQza^idUw 
W a reduce nftmed Ja^:9y^h*ica^ on behalf of tha god ObUboaa-Sivm mi 
V^tilftp&ug<a(caksk TW mua^ D^jhJjjMh^ica wa» probably giicm t» the 
^^ oit ac<nmttl« of tb]^ ^nrple b«»ng oa. t^ soudk mth of Rethoifajigft- 
nnkfu Tbtf graitbe^ J^bhik%. mjust b&^e beent a ^d^uijpastm ledbae- na 
oboi^ of tb^ ts^mpli^ ; ami hm rmme wa^ pcobaMy ^p^mt fe» Mbl mm 
9C<^)Uttt of t^ gf^^al; (^motsLisyi of bb mafitsed bate. 

Xb^ graniboc is^ a fta&b{i»fc^O|a king named AbbtmaoyiL. Aiut jt m 
z^QCQfdml thai: be maili^ t^ grant in tiis ^ft^i9&itQ»Qi%<xr!tBmi^aijaBm^m 
QC .r^a^mhii* t^ ohaatiger of Knui'vatsa'^Ko^ Jtticaamha appow^ 
td bayo been some bigb. oifiwr of Abbimanyu^ rmasd: ul poatimxi qie 
aocounti of bia^ baving cbaaUfittd a SLott^ cbief imnrad ISGacboriaa^- 
opponent, it would 3e«t», ot* Abhimmiyu. Tbi* :}bow» ttat them 
Ikote. ohiet'a^ at leat^t ati^ lato as^ absmt tiic tiftJi ceninrv w ir.^ 



::^ Jour. Hf>» ifr. lU Jk i(H;. Vui. XV. p. aaw. 
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The genealogy of Abhimanju is given as below : — 

Maoanka. 

D^varaja. 

! 

Bhavishja {Not namerl.) (Not named.) 

I 

AbhimaRyu. 

The first, Mimanka, is described as being '* an ornament of the 
il;ishtraku^.*' As such an expression is never applied except to one 
who belongs by birth to the particular dynasty spoken of, there can be 
no manner of doubt that Mau:u*ika was by birth a Uashtrakuta king. 
No historical information is given in respect of cither him or his son 
Devaruja. As regards the three sons of Dovaraja, we are told that 
** they conquered in battle theii haughty enemies, and thus became 
possessed of royal fortune and of the earth," i. c. the dominions of 
their conquered foes ; this shows that they fought with some hostile 
king or kings, and enlarged their territory by conquest. The names of 
two of them are not given. The name of the third was Dhavishya ; 
but there is nothing to show whether he was the eldest or the youngest 
or the middle one of the three. His son was Abhimanyu, who made 
the grant from the city of Munapura. 

This inscription supplies several quite new names in the Rashtra- 
kiita dynasty. It is a matter of regret that the inscription is undated, 
and that therefore, — the names of these kings not being previously 
known, and the Jayasimha and Ilarivatsa, who arc mentioned, not 
being at present capable of particular identification, — we have nothing 
but the standard of the letters to help us to fix an approximate date. 
The standard type of letters varied at the same time in different parts 
of the country, and therefore does not furnish grounds for fixing the 
date of a grant with anything like exactness. But I think that* the 
characters of this grant are of about the fifth century a. d. ; and, 
if I am right on this point, it follows that these were king?; anterior to 
those of the Rashtrakuta dynasty who have been hitherto known to us. 
Manapura, the city from which the grant was issued, looks very 
much like the MAnyakhcta of somewhat later times. And, as k/itfa is 
generally used to denote *a small town,' the name of Maiiyakhcfa 
might easily be altered into Manapura, for the purpose of indicating 
or magnifying Mie iniportance of the place. But we alrea<ly have a 
VOL. XVI 12 
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complete and continuous list of RiUhtrakAta kings of Minjkhtrlft 
from Dhruva I. to Karka III., t. e. from about 6aka 570 (a. d. 648-9) 
to Saka 895 (a. d. 9/3-4),— a list in which it seems hardly possible to 
insert any fresh names. And this fact, coupled with the early standard 
of the characters, forces us to the conclusion that the kings mentioned in 
this inscription must have been anterior to any of the Rlshtrakiitas 
spoken of above. It is to be regretted that nothing is known as to the 
place where this grant was found ; as such information might have 
helped us materially in elucidating the surroundings of these kings 
as well as in identifying the places referred to in the grant. These 
kings may either bo ancestors of the Raslitrakutas of Mdnyakkdta, 
or may belong to some hitherto unknown I: ranch of the same dynasty. 
But, in citlicr case, these kings were certainly earlier than the Baaktrm* 
kutas of Manyakhcta. 

One point in whicli the present grant differs from all the previously 

known Rashtrakutn grants remains to be noticed. The usual Rashtra- 

kuta seal has a Garutla on it ; while the seal of the present grant has 

a lion. But this appears to me capable of explanation. In some of 

the later grants the Rashtrakutasare represented as being descendants 

of the Yadava stock, and thus as belonging to the Vishnuvamsa or 

lineage of Vishnu. This, however, appears to me to be a comparativelj 

late invention. And it is quite possible th 4*. the original emblem of 

a lion was altered into the emblem of Garucla, the mark of the Vishpu- 

vaiiisa, simply to suit this invention. It is also noticeable that this 

inscription does not open with the usual verse in praise of Brahm^ 

Vishnu, and Siva, with which almost all the Raslitrakiita copper-plate 

grants hitherto published do open. But this point, again, is not of 

sufficient force to show that the Rashtrakutas of this inscription had 

no connection whatever with the other Rashtrakutas, but were of an 

entirely different branch. 

Transcription. 

First Plate, 
[ ^] Om Svasti Aneka-guno-gan-alankrita-ya&uA 

[ '] Rjishtraku(kii)t:\nA[m*] tilaka-bbut5 Mananka tti rajA 
[ *] babliuva [||*J Tasya vigrahavj\n=iva d6va-raj;i(j6) Deva* 
[ *J rAj=ij(ja i)ti siinuh [ll*] Ya8y=anya-bhumipatibhir=vvijit-abhi-* 
[ *] manair=uchchhrAyi-vaii8a-nihitii 8sva(sva)-ya8al;-pa- 

• This ia rather a iiundoRcript letter, more like fii tlian 6^i. Probably m 
vras engraved and then corrected into hhi. 
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Second Plate ; Jirsi aide. 

[ •] iiikk dri(dri)8htA chiram pratidinam nana drisjatfi cha 
[ '] 6ang=(^7a punya(nya)-8alilA puratali=pravriddhah" [n*j 

Tasys^Atma- 
[ •] jA jita-rip6r=Tvijita-t|i(tri)vargg& jata8^trayas=sakala- 
[ ^ rajaka-bhumiQHthril]i yais=saiigareshu samup^tta-ma- 

[*^] da[n*] sapatna[n*] jitv& hrita saha bhuva vipula-nripa^ 

[**] T&ha[m*] Bhavishjasja 8ut5=^Bhiinanyut^ 

Second Plate ; second side, 

f"] 8auryy-6(au)ja-rupai8=3adri86=Bhimany6h* [||*J Tena Muna- 
f**J purain=adhyasanen=Alankurvvata matApitroh=pu- 

t**] nya-nimitt-abhivriddhaye Pethapangarakfya-Dakshina- 

[^*] Siva8ya Undikavatikanama-gramakO Jatabhara- 

[*'] pravrajitasya udaka-purvvako dattah [II*] Atra na k6na- 
["] ckin=[n*]irvyajab karttavyah [||*] 

Third Plate, 

[*•] IIar!(ri)vatsa-Kotta-nigraha(hi)-Jaya8ingha-samakshaTh [||*] 
[.'"J Anyach=cha [i*] Bahubhir=vvasudha bhuktii rajabhih Sagar- 

adiblii[h»] 
[•°] yasya yasya yada bhiimis=tasya tasya tada phalam [l|*] 

8ha- 
["] 8bti-var8ha-sahasrHni svargge modati bhumi-dah 

['■] acbchhdtta ch=anunianta cha tany=ova narako vase[t*J [||*] 

Translation. 

6in ! Hail ! There was a king named Mananka, an ornanient of the 
Ba'8btrak{iias by reason of his glory which was adorned with niunl>erless 
good qualitie8. 

(L. 3.) — Hi8 8on was named Dovaraja, a very king of the gods* 

incarnate. The banner of his glory, resting on a high staff which is 

his lofty lineage, has been long observed and is {sfUl) day by day 

observed, — as if it were the {river) Ganga, with its pure stream, 

lEtcreasing in its onward course, — by other kinjjs, shorn of their vanity. 

' This riMif'jii is ;i mir>tak«'. 
* Iii<lru. 
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(L. 7.) — To him, who had conquered his enemies, there were born 
three sons, the masters of the trivaryat (and) the lords of all kings, — 
who, having conquered in battle their haughty enemies, became 
possessed of great royal fortune and of the earth. 

(L- 11.) — The son of Bhavishya, among them, {wa^ Abhimanyu, who 
was equal to Abhimanyu on account of his valour and might and beauty. 

(L. 12.) — "By him, adorning Mauapura by his residence (t herein) ^ 
there is given, with libations of water, in order to increase the religious 
merit of liis parents, the village named Undikavatika, to the rechise 
Jata!>hara, {on behalf) of (the god) Dakshina-Siva of Pethapanga- 
raka. No one should object without reason to this.* 

(L. 1 8.) — (This f/rant has been made) in the presence of Jayasii'igba, 
X\\v cbubtisci' uf tliL KoWd Ilarivatsa. 

(L. H>.) — Moreover : — The earth has been possessed by many 
kings, Sagara and otliers ; he who possesses it at any particular time, 
to him accrues the fruit (of the grant) ! The giver of land lives hap- 
pily in heaven for sixty tliousand years ; he who revokes a grant, or 
advises the revocation, lives in hell for the same number of years. 



° X?' •.. '.;..' .'[•,iais lo hi us.il li','i\' :n rho sense of '.in objoclion wilLoii'- 
cuu:-.' L'oiii^'Ui" tlio usual cuujLnKtiuii nirviinjtini. <%b'idh.Ct, na laiiavyd^ 
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AuT. VI. — Some Hare Coins of Aviawec Khulecfchs, By 
Surgeon-Major O. Codeinoton, M.D., M.R.A.S. 



[Read 10th April 1883.] 



An interesting discovery of coins and some other ancient remains 
was made by Colonel Sturt, 7th Bombay N. I., in August last, at the 
hill of "Nadir Shah," the site of a city of that name, about 3 J miles 
from Thull Chotiali, in Beluchistan, of which he gives the following 
account : — ** The hill, which is on the site of the ancient city of Nadir 
Shah, is about 100 feet in height, about J of a mile in circumference at 
the base, and about 100 X 60 yards at the top. It is generally conical 
in form, but there are several spurs and fissures ; one of the latter on the 
south side is of considerable depth, the sides being perpendicular and 
full of holes and caves formed by the action of water. The sides of 
these fissures show no defined strata, but are earth mixed with quan- 
tities of broken pottery, bones of various animals and broken bricks. 
As the hill rises abruptly from a stony plain, and consists of soil (which 
has apparently been burnt), bones which are not only strewn over the 
surface but are embedded in the hill, together with great quantities of 
broken pottery, I am inclined to believe, as the natives assert, that it was 
made at some distant period. Others state that the city of Nadir Shah 
was overthrown by an earthquake, and this hill appeared on the site, 
but the city must have been much larger, as is evidenced by the 
fjuantity of broken pottery and bricks extending for a considerablo 
distance from the hill. It is [possible that the hill was made in the 
first instance, and substantial buildings erected on the top, and that these 
were destroyed by an earth([uake and never rebuilt, otherwise it would 
be difficult to account for the stones, which are of a considerable size, 
and must have been brought from some distance, fonnd scattered about 
the hill and m the nullahs. 

•* After a heavy shower of rain I went to examine the hill, and 
found a place from which an earthen jar had recently been taken out, 
but it was broken to pieces, and the contents, if any, were taken away. 
On searching the west side I found two similar jars, but they were 
both empty aud so cracked that it was impossible to get them away 
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whole. The next day I went again, and at the bottom of a hole anJ 
close to one of these large jars I found the bottom of a small earthen 
gurrah or pot, and in it were massed together the coins, 215 in number. 
We dug out the large jar, but it was empty, as were several others 
we dug up. I however found the small earthem pot, the two pieces 
of bracelets I now send, and two pieces of copper or brass, one round, 
about 3 inches in diameter and cup-shaped, probably the boss of a 
shield, and the other probably the inside handle of a shield. No coins 
have ever before been found in the hill, but there were some gold 
rings and ornaments, it is said, found some time ago, and a large 
number of coins (2 lakhs, so the story goes,) were found in a similar 
hill about 14 miles up the valley, but they were melted down, so there 
is no record of what they were like. 

'* That both the coins and the large jars are very old there can be no 
doubt, for the inhabitants have lost the art of making the latter, and 
there are now none in use here ; they were all, with one exception, in 
an upright position, which might indicate that they were put there." 

124 of the coins were sent to me for examination, all of them, 
excepting one 'Abbassee of Samarkand, dated 201, were dirhems of 
Amawco Khaleefehs, of dates from 80 to 132, and as will be seen by the 
following list, from 10 mints. 

Abrasuaur. 

Year 106. i«j o^ iLo jf^^l^ 

Annulets oo oo oo oo oo 

Weight 44. 

Ardrsheer-Khurrah. 

Year 91. A broken coin similar to No. 44 of Brit. Mus. Cat.* of the 
year 90. 

ISTAKHR. 

Year 98. A broken coin similar to No. 53 of Brit. Mus. Cat. 

Point. Rev. ^,^^ t Weight 44. 

Bar RAH. 

80, 81, 82, and 100. Similar to Nos. 63, 64, 65, 66 of Brit. 
I alflo with point on reverse. *>««aj t 

Dial Goins in tho British Hosoam, VoL I. 
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Balk. 
Year 115. (Fig. 9.) ic^ »>* ^j.^ aJu- JUi 

Annulets ^^ ^\ o°o with the monogram ^ between each. 
Point Rev. «>«^t 

Pellet beneath reverse area. Weight 44. 

Teymerah. 
Year 90. Similar to No. 69, Brit. Mus. Cat. Weight 43-5. 

Jezeereh. 

Year 131. (Fig 8.) Similar to No. 72. Brit. Mus. Cat. of year 129. 
The annulets being between the 2nd and^3rd serrate circle. 

Weight 43. 
Jayy. 

Year 94. Similar to No. 79, Brit. Mus. Cat., but with points 
obverse »*>-aj and reverse *>*«flJl Weight 44, 



DestuwX. 
Year 98. Similar to No. 83, Brit. Mus. Cat. of year 96. Weight 42. 

DiMASHK. 

Years 83, 86, 89, 94, 95, 98. Similar to Nos. 88, 91, 94, 99, 100, 
103 of Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Year 104. Similar to No. 108. Brit. Mus. Cat. 

but points Obv. y^ Rev. o^-^Jf Weight 44. 

RAmhurmuz. 

Year 93. (Kg. 7.) Similar to No 118, Brit. Mus. Cat. of year 80, 
but the Conj. j in its usual position at the end of second line of reverse 
area. Weight 43*5. 

Rayy. 

Year 97. (Pig. 6.) Similar to No. 120, Brit. Mus. Cat. of year 90, 
bat with point Rev. area, ^jj 

Weight 43. 
SijistAn. 
Year 91. (Kg. 5.) c;*«-Jj ^^t aJu. ^ji c^UL^r^ 
Annulets very small and indistinct. 
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A coil of four rings on obverse and of two rings on reverse instead of 
distinct circles. Many of the letters ill-shaped and badly cut. 

Weight 42. 
Year 127. (Fig. 4). Ic ^ ^jij^j ^ ^^ e^tJU^c** 

Annulets © © © © © © 
Two circles within and two outside of the annulets. 
Point *>^^ I . Letters clearer and better shaped (than on the coin 
of year 91, but yet inferior to those of any others of this series. 

Weight 42-5. 
Year 130. (Fig. 3.) ic ^ ^^^ iU ^yU,-?:** 
Annulets © © © © © 
A coil of three rings on obverse with the annulets on the rings, and a 
circle outside. Some of the letters ilUformcd. Weight 42. 

I have noticed this inferiority in workmanship in coins of other years 
of this mint. Every letter, line and point is usually so very exact in 
this series that this is more remarkable. 

Karman. 

Year 02. Similar to No. 142, Brit. Mus. Cat. of year 90. 

Point Rev. ,^ in second line. Weight 41- 

Mahee. 

Year 98. Similar to No. 154, Brit. Mus. Cat. of year 90. 

Point Obv. aJ f 1/ Weight 44-5. 

MUBABAKEU. 

Year 108. Similar to No. 155, Brit. Mus. Cat. 

Point Rev. (J Weight 44, 

Marw. 

Tetr 92. Similar to No. 158, Brit. Mus. Cat. 

] ; Rev. ^^^ I Weight 44. 

ooooooo o 

oo oo oo oo oo oo oo oo 

. I«)ia.. Rev. ^ in second line. 

Weight 43. 
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Menadhir. 

Year 93. (Fig. 2.) Similar to No. 163, Brit. Mus. Cat. 

Poiut Rev. o-^ I Weight 45. 

Wasit. 

Year 85. As No. 171, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Seven specimens struck from at least three different dies. One kind 
having Points Rev. ^J and ^^ one point Rev. «v^ ^ the third with 
no points. 

Year 86. As No. 172, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Five specimens struck from two dies. On one point Rev. fJ on 
other points Rev. *Xi^ I 

Year 87. As No. 173, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Two specimens struck from two dies, one having points Ohv. j Ali 
and Rev. ^) the other no points. 

Years 89, 92, 93, 96, 97, 98, 99, 111. All similar to the coins of 
those years in Brit. Mus. Cat., but on each is a point Rev. *fi^ I 

Years 101, 104, 105, 107, 108, 110, 115, 116, 117, 119, 121. 
Similar to coins of these years in Brit. Mus. Cat., but with point 

fJ in second line of reverse. 

Years 112, 118, 122, 124, 130. Quite similar to Brit. Mus. Cat, 
of corresponding years. 

Year 114. Four specimens similar to No. 196, Brit. Mus. Cat., 
but without the points at 5j^ 

Year 120. 
Two specimens with annulets O . 

Circles on obverse in the usual position, three within and one outside 
of the annulets. Point Rev. second line ^J 

Three specimens similar to No. 202, Brit. Mus. Cat., that is with five 
annulets placed between the second and third circles. 

VOL. XVI. 13 
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In addition to the above coins found at ThuU Chotiali, I hare two 
other Amawee Khaleefeh dirhems to describe, viz., 

Metsan. 
Year 79. e^**^-• ^ j-J iLw ^ ci'^'-^H 

The ^ following oJb on Rer. area commences the third line. 
Points. Rev. ^ji ^j^ 

m 

Annulets o o o o o. AR I'O. Weight 40. 

KOOMIS. 

Year 92. (Fig. 1.) i:;^--^j cri^' ^^ -L lT^j^. 

Point. Rev. Area, ^ji 

Annulets o o o o o. 
(Pierced.) AR I'OS. Weight 43*5. 

I am indebted to Lieut.-Colonel W. F. Prideaux for information of 
both of these mints. Meysan is a place situated between £1-Basrah 
and El-Koofeh, mentioned in Yakut's Geographical Dictionary, tom. IV. 
p. vir^. Koomis is a place near Baghdad mentioned in the same 
work, tom. IV., p. T*r. The dirhem of Meysdn is in the collection of 
Dr. DaCunha* and I believe Mr. Leggett of Karachi has another. 
That of Koomis I got from a money-changer in Bombay; I think 
Mr. Rodgers has another specimen. 
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AuMAD Shah, A.H. 825—838. 

No. 3. (Fig. 3.) 

Ohv,— Uev,— 



Size, 7; weight, 122. 



No. 4. (Fig. 4. ) 



Size, '65 ; weight, 7S, 
No. 5. 

Oftv.— * * * Eev.— 



Art * * * |- ^uji^ijr ] 

Other dates An vTa Size, 75; weight, 122. 

The inscription in upper part of obverse is illegible, and the las t 
line of reverse is doubtful, but little of the letters being on the coin. 

No. 6. (Fig. 6.) 

Ohv. — Rev. — 



Size, '8 ; weight, 166. 

One coin of this type has the date very distinctly ah, but I have 
no doubt this is a mistake in the figures, the second one being re- 
versed r . Errors of this sort in the figures are not at all uncommon 
on Oriental coins, and none is more often seen than this confusion of 
r and 1. The obverse, it will be seen, is almost exactly the same 
as No. 3, and the character of the letters and form of legend are like 
those of this dynasty. 
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'AlA-ud-din (A9MAD II.), A.H. 838-862. 

No. 7. (Fig. 5.) 

Obv." Rev.— 






Arv 

Size, -95 ; weight, 248. 

This coin, which is in the collection of Dr. Da Cunha, bears the 
date quite plainly 837, that is, during the reign of Ahmad I., for the 
date of his death is known to have been the 28th day of Kujub, A.H. 
838. But the legend on the obverse, Alimad, son of Ahmad, son of 
Hasan, leads me to attribute it to Ahmad II., for Ahmad I. was the 
son of Daud, who never I think was called by the name Ahmad. 



No. 8. (Fig. 7.) 




Ohv.— 


Rev,-- 


^UioJt)U 


• • • 


»U o^^t ^ bU ,x^\ ^jJt 




^UxJUULi 


^^^^jdj} iUL 


^t^^ 


^yiduu 




jal>J\jji 



Size, 9 ; weight, 249. 

There is a word at the top of reverse, but not enough of the 
letters on any specimens I have seen to enable me to make it out. 

No. 9. (Fig. 8.) 

Obv. — Rev. — Area, in circle — 

Margin «> ^ ' • • • VLT^ * 
Other dates, A«r Adr^ Size, '8 ; weight, 153. 
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No. 10. (Fig. 9.) 

06w.— Rev,— 

Size, 75 ; weigH 123 to 127. 

Other dates AfA hrH Ar*. ^\^r Ar*t* At^v Ad I Ad»* 

These seem to be the commonest coins of Ali-ud-din^ and are 
found in considerable numbers. 

No. 11. (Fig. 10.) 

Obv. — 12ev.— 

Size, -65 ; weight. 83. 

Specimens of the last three coins, (Nos. 9, 10 and 11), are figured 
in the Society's Journal, Vol. VI., Plate IXb. They were found in 
a stone pot excavated by Mr. E. W. West in No. 13, Kanheri Cave, 
and are described as appearing but little worn, and covered on both 
sides with well-defined Arabic inscriptions, which differ in each coin, 
though all three bear the date 844. In another pot were found at 
the same time two Guzerat copper coins of about the same age. 

HumAtun Shah, A.H. 862—865. 

No. 12. (Fig. 11.) 

Obv. — jKev. — 

• • * 

Aid 

There are three sizes of coin of this type weighing respectively 
246, 165 and 122 grains. Sizes, 9, 75, 7. 
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Mohammad Shah II, A.H. 867—887. 

No. 13. (Fig. 12.) 

Ohv.— Rev.^ 

Other dates, AVI Avr avi^ Avd avi aw ava avi aa* 
AAT and ArA (sic.) A|«d. (wc.). 

I have seen fonr sizes of coin of this kind, weighing 258, 168^, 
122^ and 83 grains. 

Sizes, -85, -76, -65. 

Mahmud Shah II., A. H. 887—928. 
No. 14. 

Obv.— Rev.-^ 



An- 
other dates AAA AAS 



(S 



jUJl 



Sixe, 76 ; weight, 266. 



No. 15. (Fig. 13.) 

Ohv.^ fiev.— 



There are many varieties of this coin bearing the same inscrip- 
tions, without dates. I have seen three sizes, viz. : — 

Sizes, '8, 75, '55 ; weights 232, 168, 85. 

Kalim-ullah, A.H. 932. 
No. 16. (Fig. 14.) 
06«.— Rev.— 

Sizes, -85, -75; weights, 255, 170. 
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Doubtful. (Shams-ud-din, AH. 799—800 ?) 
Ohv.— Bev.^ 

Size, 65. ; weight, 76. 

The name on the obverse of this coin is too indistinct for me to say 
for certain what it is, but I think it is Shams. The similarity in the 
character and letters to the coins of Ddud and Ffruz also confirms 
this. The name of the father of Shams-ud-din is always written 
A*** not o>»«* on his coins. 

From the weights of the coins it would appear that the large 
copper coin, which probably was the same as the tanka of Southern 
India and tangah of the Portuguese, was sub-divided into 16th8, 
as was the custom with other coinages of India. 
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Art. VIII. — New Copper-plate Grants of th^ Rashtrakuta 
Dynasty, By Panpit Bhagwanlal IndkajI. 

No. II. 

The plates which form the subject of the present paper were 
brought to me, from a desire to learn their contents, by DayAbhai 
Jagadii Patil of Kareli in the Orpad Taluku of the Sarat District. 
I was told by him that the plates were found while excavating some 
foundations at Chharoli, a village better known as Antroli-Chharoli, 
about ten miles to the X.E. of Sarat. 

The plates are two in number, each about 8J' high by 13' broad ; 
ibey are inscribed breadthwise, on the inner sides only. They 
appear to have had originally two rings, one of which is now not 
forthcoming. The extant ring has on its seal a figure of Garuda, 
m good deal damaged. The plates are well engraved, and very 
well preserved. The characters resemble those of the Valabhi and 
early Chalukya grants. The language is Sanskrit throughout, the 
genealogical portion being in verse, and the rest in prose. 

These plates record the grant of the village of Sthavarapallikl* 
in the Kanakula vishaya, to a native of JambQsara (the modern 
JambCisar in the Broach District), named Kukke^varadikshita, the 
•on of Bhatta Revisara (or Ravisvara). Sthavai-apallika is, I consi- 
der, the modern Chhriroli itself, where the plates were found. The 
ntaation of Sthavarapallika is defined in the grant as being to the 
west, and partly to the south, of Khairuda, to the north of Pippa- 
Uchchha, and to the east of KAshtapuri and Vat'ura. 

The grantor is king Kakka, of the Rashtrakiita dynasty. His 
genealogy is given thus : — 

Kakka. 



Dhruva. 



Govinda, 

m. to a daughter of Xagavarmi. 

I 
Kakka, 

the grantor, viaka 679. 
TOL. XVI. 14 
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The first king Kakkei in called " a aun to tho illnstrioQB I 
group-like Ri'iBhtrakflia family,"- — on epithet which can only £ 
applied (o one who belongs by Iiirlh to that iamily. The nest Mn^ 
Uhruvn, is distintitly uienlioiicil as )iia bod, bom to him from b^ / ■ 
qacon. TIiu- third kin^, GOs-inda, ngnin, is dibtinotly callctl the sm r I 



of Dhruva. And the l.ist ki 
is spL-i;i,iciilly de^L-rilHid as t!) 
die daughter of ]S';Vguvimii;i.' 

TIiL' kings riientii, 
of the mL'm!)ei-s of 
Eat ft n-rL'i-ijnjo to 
ehjvv that, th'.'si' t'.>i 
lo;jy, — cspofiiilly e! 
Bub.soquun' 
Daiitivarn 



'hi! 



i-u motioned, the seooiid Kakkft 
of Guviada by his wife, n'ho vu * 



d in this grant hnre the same names as aeaUfi ' 

Lc alruMdy .well-known Rttshtrakiita dyuulj. 
! iiublislicd g:;ne!vlogy of that dynasty* w^l 
kin^^ (;:inn^it be made to fit into that gcod^ 
; tho (liiie of this grant is only four 
date of the S;'imnng,ifi grant of Du,atidi 
iinle^is, indeed, wu assume that Karka or I 



of tliut genei^logy )iiid, in udilition to Indra II. and Krisb^ 
third BOO, the IJhruva of thu jii-usent giimt. 

At the aaino time Mk-vh nre uo gi'ouads for looking up 
present gmnt as anything but a genuine one. The cha.rscfe6 
of the iitriod to wliieh the gi-.iiit rcfei-s itself. And the i 
infonnmioii iibout (he wife tif (ioviiida being a daughter of J 
varma, is mil :it ii51 vvliut a forger might be expected to ii 

Tho probMiulity Kceins to hi; that these kings are to bt 
to their propar place by identifying tho first Kakka of thiS'g 
with Karkii or Kakk;i 1, ot the published genea,loc 
these kings consiitLited a supiimtu Ciujariit braneh of tho £ 
earlioi' tliau thu hithurtu kiiuwn (jujurat branch founded by ! 
III. But thiri Clin only he put forwai-il as a tcntatire theory, i 
we sncceed in obtaining .suniu further grants of these kings. 



Tr,l,>: 



i.ldhii-sur-rLsur-endra-vrind-fl 
])iidumh >3ambu(mbhu) h 



Th.'i 



.■ K.Mii 



B Dififii 



ICf )nivarui£ hen.' uiiTtii.iiicil w 
p. 100. -Al^n KPi. .■'!. Vnl. Xll. 



me (FleeCa DynailUi tf 
It pttBont to say who lbs 



', p. 32; -.iad Indian Jnlijunry, Vril. It, 



ladia 



Ar.ti.i^.r. 



: Vnl. XI. pp. 108, ff. 






■iA^te. 



\ 
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["] la-bluttir=lli(lli)n*'-ali-nada-mukhar^shu matamgaj^sbu [(1*1'. 
Samgrama-inaddhja(dhya)-jitiBt-saihyya(ya)ta-bhubliU3dn-'. 
dra-siriiia-ninada-mukhaiikrita-ma- 

[^*] ndii'asyah^ adyap)i yasya H!ara-s^khara-cbandra-kham(Ja-- 1 1 
subhrarh yasah stri(tri)-bliuvanam vimalikaroti | (||), h 
Tasmat-parasta-para-t;a^kain=Pi- f^ 

[**] pta-8Aktih(iii) Sri-Kakka-rajam=anuraDijita-sarvva-l&kaiii 

BaiTibholi Kumaram=iva bbudhararaja-pntrl 

Sri-Nagavarmma-dubita janayaih-cbaka- ^ 

["] ra[||*] Bhubbrlcb-chbikbamaiii-karambita-pada-sobb6baJ6- .^. 
pi loka-nayan-otpala-saukhya-betuh pradbvasta-vairi- %: .-, 
timii'O gaganarii sa- '*-f .-i^il 

[*'] s=iva yah sad-gunair=nnija-kulani samalamobakara [||*] J: 
Sarhbhraiita-Mandara-vilodifa-duo^dba-sindba-sambbuta- -X- 

pbena-dbava- • 

[*^] b(li)knt-asam yasya dvisbam=acbala-kandi^ra- A 

garbbbba(rbblia)-bhAjam-ipy-.inanaTii cbarita[A*] • 

ina[liiii]cbakara [||*] Saty^na Dharmma- 

r 

Second plate, , ■ 

[^"] tanayarh Viduram cha matya danena bbaskara-sntaih 

kshamavfi Sumerum Bhiniaih balena cbaritena cha 

Vasiide- 

.i 

[*°] raih rupena samrati-patim samamaihsta lokah [(|*] 
S6=yam=aiieka-saihara-sathgbaUa-para-gaja-gbat-at6pa-vi- 

['^] gbatana-praclianda-dorddanda-mandita-vigrabo Madana- 

ripu-sirab-sataka-^ubhra-yasab-pravaba-dbavali- 

[*^] krita-diiVmukh6=neka-samanta-inauli-L'ilita-cbaranaravincla- 

yugalah paramamaliesvarah samadbigatapaScbainahRsa- . '; 

[''] bda-paramabbattriraka-maharajadbirAja-paramosvarab Srt- ' 
Kakka-rajah sarvvan=eva svan=mabasamanta-senapa- . 

[ '*] ti-baladbikrita-cb6r()ddbaranika-bb6gika-rajastbaniy-ridin= ^ 

3'ava(t ha) -niyuk tan-any ams=cba samajfiapayaty=Astu 

vah saiiividitam ya- 



•I 



*J This has to be converted into hhitti-Un, &q, 3 



^ This visarga is a mistake. 



1 
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[■•] th^ may A Kasakula-vishay-aihtarggata-Stbavarapallik- 
abhidhriii5 gramah Kliair6dad=aparatal.i Pippalacli- 
cliliad=uttaratah Kashtapuri(ri)-Vattara- 

[**] bhjum purvvatah punah Khair6da-simdhpi(j?c. sima- 
madhya)d=dakhinatixh ovarii cliatur-aghatana-visuddhd 
Jariibusara-sthana-vastavya-tach-cliaturvvidya-suma- 

['*] nya-Vaclicli]ia(tsa)-sag6tra-Kaiiva-sabrahmacliari-bhafcta- 

Rovisura-putraya Kukkcovara-dikbhitaya bali-charu- 
vaisvadev-agnihoti'-adi-kriyai.iam 

["] samutsarpan-urttharii matapitr6r"atmanas=cha pnnya- 
phal-avapty-arttham=a-chandr-ark-iuiiuava-sarit-parvvata- 
vasundhara-samakali- 

[■•] nah putra-pautr-anvay-6pabb6gy6=bbyantara-sidbyri (ddbya) 
bhuaiichchhidra-nyayoua visLuva-sariikrantav=udak- 

atisarggcua pratipadi- 

[•°] to Yal6"Sy=atah prabal^anila-samirit-odadlii-tarariiga- 
chaf-chalarii jiva-16kam=avagamy •canity as=cba sa(sa)- 
rvva-sariipadas=ch=ety=avadLa- 

[*^] ryy=lgaini-bliadra-nri(nri)patibhir-asmad-variisa-jaLS"Cha 

sadiiaraiKiih bhumi-dana-phalam=avagamy=.mumanta- 

vyah pi-atipalaniya^=clia [j| *J 

["] Yata'.i pr6ktara=jva bliagavat.i veda-vyasona Vyas^na 
[ I *] Sva-datta[rii*J para-dattam v.i yatnad=raksha 
Yudhishthira inahi[m*| kshitibhiitarii sre- 

["] shtha drmlcli-chhreyo^nupalanarii ||-Shashti-varsha- 

sahasrani svargge tishMiati bhumidah achchhettl 
cb=anuinant\ cha tauy=6va na- 

[■*] rakarii vaset || Sariikbah siih^hii(h;i)sanarii cbclihatraih 
v[a*'ji-vai'aua-yushitah bhtimi-daDasya mabatah 

sarvvani-etad-vichosb^itarii || Vindhy-a- 

['*] taviibv-atr>yo(ya)sa su.shka-kotara-vasinab krisbni-sarpA 
bi j iyarii.3 brahma^d.iy-apabarakah [|| *J Babubbir- 
vvasudha bbukta 

[••] r'ljabbili Sagar-adibbib yasya yasya yada bbumis^tasya 
tasya tad.i pbalarh || Saka-nri(nri)pa-kal-atita- 

sariivatsara-sata-sbatke ck-{i(6)- 
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[''] n-asitj-adhikd Asvayuja.saddh^4[ih*]katd(t6):rpi nni 600 
70 9 tithi r [II*] Likbitam cha maj4 

A 

Adityavarmma-raja-diitakam balMhikrita- 
["] gri-Tatta-sununa Sri-Bh6(?t6)dan5n«dti [!!•] 

Translation. 

m 

Triumphant always is the first god, the glorious Sambhn,— 
whose lotus-like feet are kissed by the crown-jewels of the ohieft 
of the Siddhas and gods and demons ; who possesses all the three 
qualities {of sattva, raja^^ and tamas) ; and who is the prime caase 
of the creation and the preservation and the destruction of all 
creatures 1 

(L. 2.) — There was a king on the earth, named KakkarAja, who 
had obtained victory in various battles ; and who was a sun to the 
illustrious lotus-group-like R;ishtrakuta dynasty, and a wintrj 
wind to the lotus-like faces of the women of his irresistible 
foes. 

(L. 3.) — To this spotless king there was born from his queen a 
son, Dhruvarajadeva, of incomparable might and maJ3s ty ; beings 
raised up on his sword, after killing the forces of the enemy, his 
glory whitened tho whole universe. His sport in the battle-field, 
decorating the groand with the pearls dropped down from the 
temples of the elephants torn open by the blows of his sword, 
brought to mind the actions of a lion. By taking refuge with him, 
who was an ocean of jewel-like qualities. Royal Fortune (Lakshmi) 
abandoned all her natural faults of impoliteness and fickle silly 
habits, and hostility with calmness and learning. His majestic fire 
which had burnt the forest-like dynasty of his enemies, passing, 
by hosts of weak grasses (poor enemies) and breaking into pieces 
the strong rock-like backs of the elephants of his enemies, did not 
cease burning, even though it had reached the limits of tho waves 
of the waters of the four seas. 

(L 9.) — Ho had a son named G6vindaraja, verily like the god 
Govinda inasmuch ho had a body possessing grace (Lakshmi), and 

• This pymbol might be intprpretcd as 0, being identical with one form of 
the Gnpra 9. (See Indian Antiquary, Vol VI. p. 44, col. 4.) But tre ar» 
barred from this by having a difTorent symbol for 9 in the nnmber of the yean. 
It leems therefore to be a variety of the Gupta or Valabhl symbol for 7. 
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a lotns-like hand with good chakra marks (as GSvinda holds a dxscu$ 
and a lotus in his hands) and as he had foiled strong kings by blame- 
less heroism {as Govinda subdued the king , the demon Bali, by \_three'} 
unobjectionable steps), and as ho baffled the pride of (his) boon-com* 
paniuns (as Govinda baffled the pride of the serpent [iCa/i]). On 
hearing in battle-fields the sound of his bowstring, as deep as the 
thunder of clouds, swans (really believing it to be thunder) left the 
earth and their fading hope of life, as his irresistible enemies aban- 
doned their lost lands and (all) hope of life.* He was a wish-ful- 
filling tree to those that were friendly to him ; to friends ho was 
the great mountain of dawn ; to the lotus-eyes of people he was the 
moon ; and he was a lion towards intoxicated elephants noisy with the 
hum of bees sitting on their temples wet with ichor. The glory 
of him, whose palace resounded with the sound of the chains cast 
upon enemies taken as captives in the battle field, — (that glory), as 
pure as the crescent on the forehead of Hara, still brightens the 
three worlds, 

(L. 14.) — From him the daughter of Sri-NAgavarma gave birth 
to Sri-KakkaraJH, who drove back the leaders of his enemies, who was 
powerful, and who delighted all people, — as Parvati gave birth from 
6ambhu to KumAra, who defeated his enemy (ihe demon) Taraka, 
who holds (his weapon) Sakti, and who has delighted all the worlds. 
Young though he was, — having the beauty of his feet mingling 
with the jewels in the crowns of kings, and giving pleasure to 
the lotus-eyes of people, and destroying (his) darkness-like enemies, 
— he adorned his family by his good qualities, as the moon adorns the 
sky (with its rays falling on the chief mountains ; though new, giving 
delight to lotuses like the eyes of people, and destroying her enemy 
the darkness). His valour, which while it brightens the quarters 

by white as the foam of the milky ocean churned by the 

moving Mandara, blackened the faces of his enemies who had taken 
refuge in the caves of mountains. *° He was regarded by the people as 
Yudhishthira for his truthfulness, as Vidura for his common sense, 
as Karna (the son of the Sun) for his gifts, as Sumeru for his firmness, 
as Vasudeva for his heroism, as Love on account of his beauty. 

* Indian poets believe that, fearing death as soon as they hear the 'first peal 
of thunder on the approach of the rains, swans fly away from India and go to 
the MAnasa lake in Tibet. The g^t of the verse is to compare the soand of tho 
bowstring to the thander of the clonds. 

*® This verso is intended to bring oat Vxr6dhdlamkdra. 
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(L. 20.) — This same Sri-Kakkaraja, — whose body is adorned 
with staff-like arms strong in teaiing the hosts of bis enemies' 
elephants ; who has whitened all the quarters bj the flow of his 
glory which is as white as the crescent on the head of Siva ; whose 
feet are served by hosts of tributary kings ; the great Saiva ; who 
enjoys the five great titles ; the great Bhattdraka ; the supreme king 
of great kings ; the supreme lord, — commands all his great nobles, 
commander-in-chief, chief military officer, head of police, equerry, 
and foreign secretary, and all others as employed : — 

(L. 24.) — ** Be it known to you that, for the religious merits of 
my parents and myself, I have given, at the autumnal equinox, 
according to the rule of bhutuichchhidra^^ and the abhyantarasid" 
dh% with a libation of water, the village of Sthavarapalliku in the 
Kasakula country, to the west of Khairoda, to the north of Pip- 
palachchha, to the east of KAshtapuri and Vattara, and agrain to the 
south of the middle of the Khairoda boundary. {The village) thus 
marked with these four boundaries, has been given to Kokkesvara 
hikshita, the son of the Bhatta Revisara (Ravisvara), an inhabitant 
of Jiunbusara, learned in the four Feias, of the Vatsa gotra, and a 
student of the Kanva {SdLJid), for the purpose of keeping up the 
ball, cfiaru, vaisoadeva, ajni/iotra, and other rites, to last so long 
as the moon, the sun, the ocean, the rivers, the mountains, and the 
earth remain, and to be enjoyed by sons, grandsons, and descendants. 

(L. 30.) — ** Therefore (this grant) is to be assented to and preserved 
by future good kinoes and by my descendants, recognising that the 
reward of a grant of land belongs in common (to him who makes it 
and to all who preserve it), believing this world to be as transient 
as the waves of the sea driven by a mighty wind, and bearing ia 
mind the inconstancy of riches." 

(L. 32.) — And it has been said by the venerable Vyasa, the ai> 
ranger of the Fedas: — *'0 Yudhisthira, best of kings, carefully pre- 
serve land that has been given, whether by thyself or by another ; 
the preservation (of a grant) is better than making a grant ! The 
giver of land dwells for sixty thousand years in heaven ; (but) the 
confiscator (of a grant of land), and he who assents (to such confisca- 
tion), shall dwell for the same number of years in hell ! Conchshells, 
a throne, an umbrella, horses, elephants, and women, are but mock- 

^ * This phrase means including the land and the sky belonging to the village 
granted. 
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• • • 

ries in comparison with the great gift of a grant of land ! Verily 
those, who confiscate grants of land made to Br&hmans, are bom as 
black snakes dwelling in the dried-up hollows of trees in the forests 
of the Vindhja (mountaiTu) devoid of water ! The earth has been 
enjoyed by many kings, Sagara and others ; he who possesses it at 
any particular time, to him goes the merit of a grant !" 

(L. 36.) — The year six hundred, increased by seventy -nine, after 
the time of the Saka king ; in the bright fortnight of Asvayuja ; or in 
figures, 679, the 7th day. 

(L. 37.) — This grant, which has the king Adityavarm^ as its 
messenger, has been written by me, Sri-Bhodalla, the son of the 
BaUUihikrila 6ri-Tatta. 
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Iiidrabhat{araka is the Eastern Chalukja of that name, the yo nnger 
brother of Jayasimha I. (Saka 549 to 579 or 582), and the father of 
Vishnavardhana II. (Saka 579 to 586, or Saka 582 to 591.) AU 
the grants of that dynasty, published and anpnblished, that have 
come to my notice, mention Indrabhattaraka as not having reigned. 
And, though a grant of Rajaraja, dated Saka 944, — another of 
Kuldttanga-Chodadeva, dated Saka 1056, — and another of YiFa-Cho- 
dA or Yishanvardhana^ dated Saka 1222, — state that he reigned for 
seven days, the truth seems to be that he did not actually succeed in 
^ascending the throne at all ; and the disclosure made by the present 
inscription explains the circumstances under which this wa» the 
case. He was prevented from doing so by the attack of a confe- 
deracy of chiefs, of whom the Adhirdja Indra mentioned in this 
inscription was one ; and he was probably slain in ome of the battles 
that ensued. And the figurative expression, that the Adhirdja Indrs 
mounted upon the elephant 8upratika of the north-east quarter, 
overthrew the elephant Kumuda of the south-west or southern 
quarter, shews that this attack upon the Eastern Chalukyas was 
made from the north-east of their kingdom of Yengi. It is 
possible that this Adhirdja Indra is identical with the Ganga 
Mahdrdja Indravarma of Kalinganagara, of whom I have two unpub- 
lished inscriptions of about the same period with the present grants' 
who is described in his inscriptions as having acquired the supreme 
power over the whole of Kalinga by means of the quivering of his 
sword, and whose territory, therefore, lay just to the north-east of 
the Eastern Chalukya kingdom. 

Transcription,^ 

First plate. 

[*] 6m Svasti Yijaya-Kandali-vasakat d&va-dvija- 

[*] guru-charana-samarSdhan-adhigata-nirati* 

['] saya-puoya-nichayasya sakala-dinma(nma)ndal-a 

[♦J la (la) nkara-bhttta-yasasalji Sri-Prabh Akara- vikhy &ta- 

Second plate ; first side. 

[^] mabai*ajasya sunuljt m[a*]tapitri-pad-anaddhyft- 

(dhy&)tah 
[• ] sruti-smriti-vihita-padartth- a vabodba-janita-pra- 

> Noticed by me in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. X. p. 248, N(X^ 2 and 8. 
* From the original plates. 
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raja Prabhakara, and is issued from (the city of) Kand^U. And' it 
records that, at the request of the Adhirdja Indra, he bestowed the 
village of ChQyipuka, as an agrahdra-gv^ni, upon forty-three fami- 
lies of Brahmaos who studied the Atharva-Vedoj descendants of l/^?^- 
dhydyaSy and belonging to a variety of gdtras. The object of tho 
grant was evidently to establish a regular colony of Atharvanikaa ; 
the names, gotras, &c., of the individual grantees, however, are not 
recorded. The village of Chuyipuka is specified as being in the 
Talupuka vishaya, and in the middle of the four villages of Vilendi, 
Renguta, Kampani, and Tukura. But I am not able at present to 
suggest any identification of these places, or of KAndali whence the 
charter was issued, or of the Manalkudi that is mentioned in line 14. 

The grant is dated, in both words and numerical symbols, in the 
twenty-fifth year of some reign, and, apparently, on the third day 
of the month VaisAkha. From the evidently subordinate rank of 
Prithivimftla, as denoted by the title of Hdjd applied to himself and 
of Mahdrdja applied to his father, it is difficult to say whether tho 
date is referred to the commencement of the power of Prithivimula, 
or to the commencement of tlie roign of the paramount sovereign to 
whom he was subordinate. Also, because that paramount sovereign 
is not mentioned in this inscription, and because no reference 
is made to the Saka or any other era, the exact date of tho 
grant cannot be fixed at present. But the period of it can be 
determined with sufficient certainty. The Adhirdja Indra, at whose 
request the grant ^vas made, is mentioned as having fought 
in company with other chiefs who united to overthrow a certain 
Indrabhattaraka. Taking into consideration the locality from 
which this grant comes, and its approximate period as indicated 
by the pal»ographical standard of the characters and the use of 
numerical symbols in the date, — there can be no doubt that this 

I — ■ ■ ■ - 

to render into English by terms which always vary according to the idiosyn- 
crasies of tho translators, and which never suffice to give a faithful and literal 
idea of what the original words moan. Tho only title that properly and fully 
corresponds to our idea of * king,' is iw^/i'ir-IJ'M/iirdja, * supreme king of Mahd- 
rdjas' ; and it is almost, if not absolutely, always coupled with two other 
titles,— parom^wara, * supremo lord,' and paramahhatt^rakaj *mo8t worshipful 
one.' The connection of the throe titles was so universal, that a R^wA grant 
of Trail dkyamalla, dated Sarhvat 1297, considers it unnecessary to give all three 
titles, and contents itself with describing him as paramabhattdralt-^y-ddi'rAj- 
[d*] ra/l-fray-dp^fa-ma/wir A/0, ' the Mahdrdya who is possessed of tho three 
kingly titles (lit. succeision) commencing yrith paramabhattdraka,* 
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Indrabhatjaraka is the Eastern Chalnkja of that name, the 70 tinger 
brother of Jayasimha I. (Saka 549 to 579 or 562), and the father of 
Vishnuvardhana II. (Saka 579 to 586, or Saka 582 to 591.) AU 
the grants of that dynasty, published and anpublished, that havs 
come to my notice, mention Indrabhattaraka as not haying reigned. 
And, though a grant of Rajaraja, dated Saka 944, — another of 
.Kul6ttnnga-Ch6dad^a, dated Saka 1056 , — and another of Vira-Cho- 
dA or Yishnavardhana^ dated ^aka 1222, — state that he reigned for 
seven days, the truth seems to be that he did not actually succeed in 
^ascending the throne at all ; and the disclosure made l^ the present 
inscription explains the circumstances under which this was the 
case. He was prevented from doing so by the attack of a confe- 
deracy of chiefs, of whom the Adhirdja Indra mentioned in this 
inscription was one ; and he was probably slain in (me of the battles 
that ensued. And the figurative expression, that the Adhirdja Indrs 
mounted upon the elephant 8upratika of the north-east quarter, 
overthrew the elephant Kumuda of the south-west or southern 
quarter, shews that this attack upon the Eastern Chalukyas was 
made from the north-east of their kingdom of Vengi. It is 
possible that this Adhirdja Indra is identical with the Ganga 
Mahdrdja Indravarma of Kalinganagara, of whom I have two unpub- 
lished inscriptions of about the same period with the p'esent grant** 
who is described in his inscriptions as having acquired the supreme 
power over the whole of Kalinga by means of the quivering of his 
sword, and whose territory, therefore, lay just to the north-east of 
the Eastern Chalukya kingdom. 

Transcription.^ 

First plate. 

[*] 6m Svasti Vijaya-Kandali-vasakat d^a-dvija- 

[" ] guru-charana-samaradhan-adhigata-nirati- 

[*] saya-puoya-nichayasya sakala-dinma(nma)ndal-4 

[*J la (la) ukara-bhAta-yasasalji Sri-Prabh&kara- vikhyata- 

Second plate ; first side. 

[*] mahar^jasya sAnuh m[a*]tapitri-pad-anuddhy&- 

(dhya)tah 
[•] sruti-smriti-vihita-padartth- avab6dha-3anita-pra- 

» Noticed by me in the Indian Antiquary , Vol X. p. 248, No^. 2 and 3. 
* From the original plates. 
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['] jM-viv4ka-iiiravagltr&iiiip&li(li)t-[&*]6telia-varon-fiira- 

['] ma-dharmma{^ par-anugraha-matra-praydjana-pra- 

Seeond plate ; second side^ 

[*| tipann-aiBva(8va)ryya-gara-bh&ra[(^ *] parama-m&b6i- 

vara^ srtman 
[*®] Pri(pTi)tluvimiila-r[a*]iah TAlap&ka-vishaya-niv&Bi- 

na[l?»] 
[**] 8arvvan=dva rA8htraku(kA)ta-pramnkhAn«=^vam=ajiiApa- 
[*■] yati yath& [ I* ] Viditam^astn bhavat&m srutubhija- 

Third plate ; first side, 

[^'] im-vTitta-sampat-prabhA-bhAsur-^dara-pnrasbaratiia-nikara- 

prasii- 
[**] ti-bSta-prakhy&ta-Ma9alkndi(? 4i)-va8tavya-dvijAty-anvaya- 
r*] pay6dbi-sambbiita-8itara£mdr=a8akkri(kfi)rd(d)-ayapta* 

cbatarddanta- 
[^'j samgrama-yijayaBya Mitavarmmana^ priya-^ 

tanaydna 

Third pla te ; second side, 

[^'] sarabhasam^Indrabbattaraka-samutpatan-^bbilfisba-samudi- 
[* •] ta-pramudit-a8^ha-nripati-kkTi(kri) ta-tumula-sama- 
[*•] r-&dhiru (rA) da(dha) -Supratlk-ftn^kap-abbimukba-samada- 

Kumu- 
[•°] da-dvirada-nipatan-adbigata-bbuvanatala-vi*tata. 

Fourth plate ; first side. 

[■*] vipula-visuddba-yasasa fohnad-Indr-adhiraj6na sva- 

m[a*]tA- 
[■■] pitr6h puny-avApti-niinitta[ih*] vijMpit^na may& Vilendi- 
[■•] Rengnta-KampAru-Tuknran&m chaturnnA [m*] grama- 

nA[m*] 
[■♦] maddbye(dby^) ChAyipak6 n&ma gramab BpaddhyS- 

(dbya)ya-knla-8ambh{i- 

Fourth plate ; second side, 

[••] t6bhy6 nlnft-g6trdbbya8=t[r*]i-cbatvarira8ad-AtbarTvani- 
ka-kuld- 



* Tlia V is imperfect in the bottom stroke. 
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["] bhj6=grahankkri(kri)tja datta[h*] [II*] Sa BarwA- 

(rvvai)r=t>va paripalani(ni)y6 vi- 
[*'] fieshena hastikosa-virakoaabhyam [||*] Api cha [|*] Sva- 

dattarii 
["] para-datta[m*] va yo harSta vasundharam gavam lata- 

saha- 
['•] srasya hantu[ljk*] pibati kilbisham [||*] Shashti-varsha* 

saha- 

FifU plate. 

[•°] srani svarggd modati bbi\mi-da[h*] fichchb^tta ch=&na- 

manta cba tany=5va narakd 
["] vaset [11*] Tara=eva rak8hata(t6) yatnat nibddhaV* 

kkrii (kri) tina|i=pbalam naika-kalpa- 
["] sabasrkni divi devai[h*] sa di(di)vyati [||*] Bahubhir- 

vvasudha dattali' babubhi- 
[•■] s=ch=anupalita yasya yasya yada bbiimi[l]i*] tasya tasya 

tad4 phalam [||*] 
[■*] AjSapti[h*] sva-mukbam [||*] Prava[r*]d[db*]amAiia- 

vijaya-rajya-sam(m-)' ya(-va)taarai>i paBcha-vi[m*]<a 

20 5 

[■•] V&saka-divasam || 3» 

Translation. 

Om ! Hail ! From {his residence) situated at tbe victorious ( city of) 
Kjindali, the glorious Rdjd^^ Prithivimula, the most devout worship- 
per of {the god) Mahesvara, — who meditates on the feet of his 
parents ; who in a way quite free from i-eproach pix)tects the laws of 
all the classes and stages of life by (his) wisdom and discrimination 
which have been produce^! by (his) perception of the objects enjoined 
by revelation and tradition ; {and) who has undertaken the heavy 
burden of lordship only for the purpose of conferring benefits upon 
othei-s, — the son of the famous Mahdrdja Sri-Prabhakara, who 



* This visarga is a mistake. 

' This visarga, agnin, is a mistake. 

' Tliis final m, a mistake for an omitted anxuryXrOf is OTigrave<l below the 
line. 

• Correct into <Hi'asaiii 3 J 
*** StH* note 2, p. 114 above. 
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« 

attained an unsarpasHed accumulation of reli^ous merit by pro- 
pitiating the feet of gods and Brahmaps and spintaal perceptors, 
{and) whose fame became the ornament of all the regions, — thus 
issues his commands to all {people) ^ headed by the Edshirakutas, 
dwelling in the Talapaka vishaya : — 

(L. 12.) — "Be it known to yon! By me, to whom the request 
has been preferred, in oinler that his parents may acquire religious 
merit, by the glorious Adhiriija Indra, — who acquired great and 
pure fame, spread abroad over the surface of the earth, by over- 
throwing the infuriated elephant Kumuda** that came against the 
elephant Supi-atika" which was mounted {by him) in the tumultuous 
combat waged by all the kings who wore gladdened by having as- 
sembled together in the desire to uproot by force Indrabh^.tt&raka ; 
{and) who is the dear son of Mitavarma, who was the moon that 
arose from the ocean of the twice-born family tliat inhabited the 
famous {town of) Manalkudi," the cause of the production of a 
multitude of noble jewels of men resplendent with famous ances- 
tors and {good) conduct and prosperity and splendour, {and) who 
more than once acquired victory in the contests of elephants that 
have foui* tusks, — {by me) the village named Chuyipaka, in the 
middle of the four villages of Vilendi and Rehguta and Kamparu 
and Tukui*a, has been given, as an agrahdra, to forty-three families 
of Brahmans who study the Atharva-Veda^ born in the families of 
Upddhydyas {and) belonging to many gdtraa. It is to be preserved 
by all, — especially by the Haslikdsa and the Virakosa."^^ 

(L. 27.) — Moreover,— He incurs the guilt of the slayer of a 
hundred thousand cows, who takes away land that has been 
given, whether by himself or by another ! The giver of land 
enjoys happiness in heaven for sixty thousand years ; {but) the con- 
fiscator (of a grant)^ and he who assents {to such confiscation), 
shall dwell for the same number of years in hell ! Recognise the 
reward of the virtuous man who carefully preserves this {jgrant) ; 



** The elephant of the south-west or southern quarter. 

*■ The elephant of the north-east quarter. 

^' Or perhaps Manalkudi ; but the letter da, as separate from da, occurs 
very distinctly in line 19. 

*♦ I do not know of any other mention of these two oflficials, who evidently 
kept the parses and made disbursements on account of re8])ectively the esta- 
blishment of elephants and heroes who were to be rewarded for deeds of valour 
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he disports himself with the gods in heaven for many thousands of 
halpae ! Land has been given bj many, and has been preserved (m 
grant) by many ; he who for the time being possesses the land, to 
him belongs the reward {of the grant thai has been made) ! 

(L. 34.) — The specification is {the command of) his own** moath« 
The twenty-fifth (of) the years of the augmenting victorious reign, 
(or, in figures,) 20 {and) 5 ; the 3rd day of VasAka." 



»» i.«. Pritliirimdla's. 

^^ Apparently intended for the month VaisAkha. 
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Aet. X. — Note on the Coinage of EUlIarar in East Africa. By 
Lieutenant- Colonel W. F. Pkideaux, F.R.G.S. 

The town of El-Harar, a place known only by repute until the 
visit of Captain R. F. Burton in Januarj-, 1855, lies, according to 
tliat traveller's dead-reckoning, 220*^ S.W. of, and 175 statute miles 
from, Zayla' — 257° NV. of, and 219 miles distant from, Berbora. 
This would place it in 9° 2(7 N. kt. and 42' 17' E. long. Its alti- 
tude was shown by the tlierraometer to be about 5,500 feet above the 
level of the sea.* It is al)out one mile long by half that breadth, 
and is surrounded by an irregular wall, pierced with five large gates 
and supported by oval towers. Its population in 1855 was esti- 
mated by Burton at 8,000 souls, of whom 2,500 were Somalees, 
3,000 Bedaween, and the remainder natives of the placet At the 
time of Burton's visit, El-Harar was under the government of an 
Ameer, who claimed descent from the Khaleefeh Aboo-Beki% though, 
according to Bruce, the family was of Jabartoe, or Negro Muslim, 
extraction. About ten yeai-s ago the Khedive of Egypt sent a force 
to El-Hai-ar, which supplanted the native dynasty, and hi*ought the 
city and surrounding district under the government at Cairo. The 
language spoken in the town, which is known by the name of 
Hararee, appears, so far as can be judged from Capt. Burton's 
grammatical sketch and vocabulary, to have a very considonibUi 
affinity with the Amharic. The points of difference, which aw 
chiefly in pronunciation, are not greater than those which exist 
between the speech of Devonshire and the speech of Dumfriessliire. 
It seems probable, from many indications which it is unnecessary hero 
to specify, that the town was founded by a colony of Muslim emi- 
grants from Southern Abyssinia about the middle of the fifteeiiih 
century. The Somalee and Galla languages are, in my opinion, 
radically dissimilar fn)m the Hararee. 

Since tho^visit of Burton, El-Harar has been nearly a terra clausa 
to Europeans. In 1879, the young Italian, G. M. Giulietti, wont to 
El-Harar from Zayla\ and gave a good description of the geology. 
the fauna, the flora, and other chamcteristics of the country in 

• Burton, Fir.^t F<)"/.v/r/>>- »'»» Knst AfrUa. Loiul., 185r», p. 304. 
t Burton, »6., i»i». 325, 321>, 330. 
VOL. XVI. 16 
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the pages of the Bolletino of the Italian Geographical Society.* 
This enterprising traveller was murdered by the Dankalees in April 
1881, whilst on a journey which he subsequently undertook with the 
view of developing the resources of the Italian colony at Assab. 
In the present year (1883) Signer Pietro Sacconi, the head of an 
Italian trading house at El*Harar, communicated some interesting 
notes on the condition of the place to the editor of L' Esploratore, He 
described it since it had been under the government of the Egyp- 
tians in very unfavourable terms. At the commencement of the year 
smaU-pox was decimating the population, and hyenas nightly prowled 
through the streets to feed upon the dead. " Poverty was unknown 
in Harar whilst it had a Sultan of its own, and the hyenas were 
kept far away from the city by occasional hunts, in which the 
whole population took part." The town was occupied by 6,000 
Egyptian 'troops, who lived upon the country, as no remittances to 
pay them had been received for four years. The Governor, to 
appease the natural discontent of his troops, levied extra tribute on 
the tribes, and paid his men in cattle and other things obtained on 
these occasions. In January last, a military expedition was dis- 
patched from El-Harar against the Geri and Berteri Somal. This 
lamentable policy naturally led to reprisals on the part of the tribes, 
and according to recent accounts the innocent traveller has been 
one of the first victim^. In his last letter he wrote that he intended, 
on July 8th, to leave El-Harar for the country of the Ogadain 
Somal, accompanied by nine servants, and provided with an ample 
supply of merchandize. The news of his death was communicated 
by a correspondent at El-Harar to M. Antoine d'Abbadie in the fol- 
lowing words : — ** On the 21st instant (August 1883), we learned that 
he had reached the Wigaden (Ogadain) frontier, going towards the 
Wabi ; but after crossing the valley of Sulul, about a day's journey 
from the Wabi, in a thickly-inhabited place called Kumagot, he was 
murdered with three of his followers. I heard the account given 
before the Divan by one of them who escaped." M. d'Abbadie added 
that the Government of El-Harar would do nothing because the 
deed of blood took place two days* journey beyond its frontier.f 

♦ Studi Biografici e BibUograJlci sulla Staria della Qeografia in ItaUa, 2nda 
edizione, Roma, 1882, p. 635. 

t AthencBum, March 17th 1883 ; May 19th 1883 ; Sept. 29th 1883 ; Oct. 18th 
1883. Further accounts, received since the above was in print, give August 
12th as the date of the murder. The traveller's diary was burnt. — Ath., Nov. 
24th, 1883. 
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On the other hand, a very different description of the existing 
state of things was given by the Egyptian (Jovemor, Nahdi Pasha, 
in an address which he delivered before the Soci^t^ Khddiviale 
de G^graphie at Cairo on March 23, 1883.* Nahdi Pasha gave 
several particulars of the region from personal knowledge. He 
described commerce to be carried on by money payments (without, 
however, specifying the currency) and exchanges in kind, such as 
Venetian glass, Paris jewelry, and bits of brass or copper. There 
were now several Europeans in El-Harar, some twenty Greek mer- 
chants, four French Jesuits, one French and one Italian mercantile 

. a* 

house. Nahdi Pasha concluded his remarks by inviting European 

travellers to El-Harar and the country of the Gallas, pointing out 
that they were preferable to the dangerous and unhealthy regions 
of the Soudan and Central Africa. Security, he added, was to be 
found there, together with much matter of interesting research,t 
and he would be delighted to prove personally useful to new-comers 
as he had been to former visitors and merchants. If the Govenior 
is to be depended on, it is seldom that so fair an opening has been 
afforded to English travellers in those generally inhospitable 
regions ; and should any officer at Aden feel disposed to avail 
himself of the favourable opportunity now offered to explorers by the 
principal authority in the district, it may be hoped that no scruples 
OD the part of Government will stand in the way of those who may 
wish to follow in the footsteps of Burton and Giulietti, and under 
more promising auspices, assist in opening out an almost illimitable 
field of geographical and philological research. 

Great uncertainty exists with regard to the monetary system of 
El-Harar whilst the city was under the government of the Ameers. 
Burton says: — "The only specie current in Harar is a diminutive 
brass piece called Mahallak — hand- worked, and almost rs artless a 
medium as a modem Italian coin. It bears on one side the words : — 

(Zaribat el-Harar, the coinage of Harar.) 
On the reverse is the date, A.H. 1248. The Ameer pitilessly 
punishes all those who pass in the city any other coin.^'' 

* Frooeedings of Royal Geographical Society, Jane 1883, p. S65. 

f "M. Bardey, a Avnch merchant residing at Hnrar, is stated to have 
disoovered there an Arab MS. of the sixteenth century, girinf? an account of 
th« oonqOMt of Abyssinia. The valnnble work haA been forwarded by liiu to 
the French Jnwiituter—Athenceuyu, March 17 th 188a 

{ Burton, «!»., p. 88i. 
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Witli regard to the word MaJtallak, Capt. Burton remarks in a 
note : — " The name and coin are Abyssinian. According to Bruce — 

20 Mahal laks are worth 1 Gmsh. 
12 Grush „ „ 1 Miskal. 

4 Miskal ,, „ 1 Wakiyah (ounce). 

At Harar twenty-two plantains (the only small change = one 
Mahallak, twenty-two Mahallaks ■= one Ashrafi (now a nominal 
coin), and three Ashrafi = one dollar." 

Lieut. Crutto^dcn remarks : — " The Ashrafi stamped at the Harar 
mint is a coin peculiar to the place. It is of silver and the twenty- 
second part of a dollar. The only specimen I have been able to 
procure bore the date of 010 of the Hagira, with the name of the 
Ameer on one side, and, on its reverse, *La Ilaha ill* Allah.' 
This traveller adds in a note, * the value of the Ashrafi changes with 
each snccessive ruler. In the reign of Emir Abd el Shukoor, some 
200 years ago, it was of gold.' At present the Ashrafi, as I have 
said above, is a fictitious medium used in accounts." 

So far Ca])tain Burton. I will merely observe that the word 
Mahallak is not found in any of the modern languages of Abyssinia 
and that it is probably an old derivative of the Greek 6X#ci7, an 
ounce. The discrepancy between Burton's statement that the 
Ashrafi is the third part of a dollar, and Cruttenden's statement that 
it is the twenty-second part of the same coin, accentuates the diffi- 
culties with which the whole question is suiTOunded, 

These difficulties are not cleared up by the only authentic de- 
scription of a Hararee coin wliich I have as yet come across. In the 
Calalogue of the Oriental Coins in the British Museum, Vol. V., 
p. 118, is noted a silver coin of an Ameer of East Africa, as under : — 

El-Hakar. Year 1248. 
Obv. — [vl^ 

\rts AR. -5; weight, 9*5 
This coin, it will be seen, bears Captain Barton's date of 1248, 
but whilst that traveller says the coinage of the city is confined to 
brass, it is of silver. The weight of a Mai-ia Theresa dollar of 1780 
(the Levant trade-dollar), according to the Calcutta Assay Tables, 
is 431*7 gr., and if Burton is correct in stating the Mahallak to bo 
the sixty-sixth part of a dollar, this coin cannot be one. 
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Some time ago, I received from my friend, Major F. M. Hunter, 
of Aden, two tiny silver pieces of El-Hamr, but, unfortunately, 
instead of throwing light upon the coinage of the place, they only 
render it more obscure. It is indeed in the hope of receiving, rather 
than of imparting, information on the subject that I have summariz- 
ed the knowledge which, as far as I am aware, is up to now avail- 
able. The legends on the two coins are identical, and the mint 
place, the name of the prince, and the date are very legible, but 
there is a word on the obverse which has unfortunately got rubbed, 
and which I am unable to read. The following is the description 
of the coins, according to the Bntish Museum classification : — 

Sultan Mohammad 'Alee. Year 1288. 



No. 1. 06 v.— 


^^lkU)\ 




^jIp'O,^^^ 




A^ . . (illegible). 


Bev. — 


&XjJuO 




J^V' 




itaa 



AR. -4 ; weight, 2-64. 

No. 2. Obv. — Similar to No. 1. 
Bev, — Similar to No. 1. 

AR. -35 ; weight, 152. 

The coin No. 2, though only -^ inch smaller than No. 1, is 

slightly thicker, which causes the difference in weight.* It is obvious, 
however, that neither of them will fit in with Burton's or Crutten- 
den's system. The date A.H. 1288 corresponds with March 1871- 
March 1872, and the coins are interesting as probably belong- 
ing to the mintage of the last independent chief of the country. I 
trust that with the advance of English enterprise in the direction 
of El-Harar, other specimens may be discovered which will effec- 
tually set at rest the intricate questions of the autonomous currency 
of this little African town. 



• I am indebted to Dr. H. E. Busteed, of the Calcutta Mint, for the weight 
of theie diminutive pieces. 
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Art. XI. — On the Seals of the late Satara Kingdom. 
By Surgeon-Major O. Codrinuton, M.D., M.R.A.S. 



[Road lOih Movcmbor 1883.] 



TuKSE seals, which had been kept at Satara since the annexation 
of the Satara kingdom, were deposited in the Society*8 Museum in 
187.') by order of Government, with directions that they should be 
kept with great care in a permanently closed case, and that they 
should not be destroyed or alienated to any one. 

There are altogether 119 seals, 32 have gold bodies and silver 
faces, the remainder are altogether silver, except 3 or 4, which have 
copper or brass faces. 

As a rule their shape is pjTnmidal, with a boss at the top, to 
which is attached a small looped handle. The face is a tolerably 
thick plate of metal, the body is a thin case of gold or silver over 
a mass of lac. They are arranged in pairs, a large one bearing the 
names, <tc., of a person, and a smaller one engraved with one of the 
following short sentences:— 



^Let it be so ordered. 



^ Here shines the limit. 
Here shines forth the limit. 

> The limit of tlie writing. 
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^^^ ' \ The limit of the writing. 

^ f The ornament or decoration of the 

[^ writing. 
ft^RTT^ 5W- The mark of the limit of writing. 

Mll^fti*! Hri% Here shines the limit of the doou- 

^fhr^rnftPrt Hrt%. ment. 

fnn)' ftwifiiarft' f Sl^^ ^^0 limit of the writing. 

^fhwffT ^fhl% fT. Shri. Here shines my limit. 

MtwiW ^ ^^' Here is the glorious limit full of 

wealth. 

Most of the inscriptions are in Marathi, but some are in Sanskrit* 
and a few in Arabic and Persian. 

Except two pairs, one joined with a silver ring and one with a 
black silk string, all the seals were unconnected when they were 
sent here, but I have managed to arrange most of them in pairs, 
guided by their pattern and workmanship, and by the character of 
the letters. 

In use the largo seal, or ' Sicca,* was placed at the top of the 
writing on documents of importance, such as sunnuds, grants, or 
treaties. The small one, or * Mortal,* was impressed at the end of the 
same documents to mark the end of the writing, and was also used 
without the ' ^^oca* on Yads and letters of minor importance. 

In the case of documents bearing the Sicca of the Raja, the seals 
of the ministers of the departments of the State concerned were 
added just below the Raja*s ; for instance, in the Poona Alienation 
Daftar, I saw documents marked in this way with the seals of the 
Baja above and of the Peishwa and Pratinidhi below. 

The pairs of seals were fastened together by a string, on which 
were usually little silken caps or covers for each, and a bag to 
enclose the whole, as may be seen depicted in Grant Duff's *^ History 
of the Mahrattas," Vol. III., page 503. 

The seals have a convex face, and as there is on many a project- 
ing edge of metal at the sides, it is not easy to get a clear impres- 
sion of the whole inscription on some of them. In the usual way of 
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stamping the seals on paper, ordinary Indian ink and a cloth pad is 
used, and but a poor impression, generally more or less smudged* 
is got, but I have succeeded in getting very perfect ones on white 
blotting paper by using printer's ink and making firm pressure on 
an Indian-rubber pad. 

For very much of the information about the persons named and 
the genealogies, as well as for special kiudness in searching in the 
Poona Alienation Daftar, I am indebted to Mr. Ramchandra N^r£- 
yen, Alienation Assistant. The reading and translating of the 
Sanskrit and Marathi was done by Mr. S. Y. Bh^nddre, whoso work 
has been looked over and approved by the highest authorities. Dr. 
Dymock was good enough to help me with the Arabic and Persian, 
and was successful in getting a reading of one seal which several 
Munshis had not been able to make out. 

I have arranged the seals according to families or offices, which 
in the case of the persons concerned are almost synonymous terms, 
as the offices were nearly always hereditary. 

Of the Rdjas themselves, there are no seals in the collection 
earlier than those of Ram RAja. The older ones have been sent 
elsewhere, I suppose. An engraving is given in Grant Duff's book, 
before referred to, of the seal of Sivaji, taken, it is said, in a note, 
from the original at Satara, so it would appear that it was there in 
the time of the author, t. e., of Raja Pratap Sing, and probably 
some more were also. Judging from the number of ministers of 
whom there are no seals, and from so many being represented in 
this collection by two or more seals, I conclude that the number 
must have been very much larger. 

I presume it was the custom for the seals of deceased or deposed 
officials to be returned into the treasury. Certainly it was that new 
seals were made by order of the Rajd and given by him to the 
minister on appointment, and on subsequent renewals of appoint- 
ment, as there are several letters and memos, existing regarding the 
ordering of new seals by the Raja for his ministers. 

It will be seen that the legend is usually prefaced by the marks of 
the sun and moon, indicative of perpetuity, and with 'jft, the symbol 
for prosperity, and in many cases it ends with PITfTT, * constantly,' 
or * for ever,' the former invoking prosperity and the latter con- 
tinuity. 
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feorninA.D. 1627... 

Crowned do. 1674.... 

Died do. 1680.... 

Born in AD. 1857.... 

Crowned do. 1681.. . 

Slain do. 168S.... 

Bom in AD. 1682... 

Crowned do. 1708... 

Died do. 1749.... 



Born in A.D. 1708.. 
Crowned do. 1750. 
Died do. 1777.. 



Crowned in AD. 1778. i 
Died do. 1808. { 



Crowned in A.D. 1808. Prat&p 
Deposed do. Ib39. Sing. 



The Satara Rajas. 



The great Sivijf. 



Sambh&ji, Chbatrapati of Satan. 



Siviiji or 8h&hn I. 

o 

*-* 

p. 

o 

a 

Ram R&J4. (Seals Nos. 1 and 2.) 

o 

*^ 

c 
Sh6hu II. (SeaJ No. 3.) 



Shdh^ji 



r Bom in A.D. 1802. 
^ Crowned .do. 1 839. 



t Diod on 5 Apnl 1848. 
(Seal No. 4.) (Seal No. 6.) 

R^j^rdm has been omitted fi*om the list of Rajas, for although 
Grant Daff states lie was foraially seated on the throne in 1090, he 
appears not to have been so seated in his own right as rajah, but as 
the regent for his nephew, Shahu. It may be noticed that none of 
the seals in this collection bear his name. 

No. 1. " 5Sft. o 

Here shines the seal of king Ham, the sun of Sliiv'a(ji), along 
with (i.e., the seal), the uniwiNal empire and prosperity obtained 
by the blessing of Gauri and Shiva. 

Here .shines the limit. 

Thia is the seal of RamraJH, adopted sou of Shahu. lit* was the 
grandson of Tiirabai. wife of KajarJim. 
VOL. XVI. 17 
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The inscription is in Sanskrit veree. * The holder of universal 
empire,' &c., is another reading. 

A short gold seal, with octagonal face ; weight b^ tolas. Mortab 
similar pattern ; weight 2^ tolas. 

No. 2. ''Sssft. O 

Here shines forth the seal of King R^m, the son of Shaha, the 
seal full of prosperity (lit,, bearing prosperity), on accoant of the 
services rendei'ed to the feet of the glorious Shiva. 

This is another of the same Haja. 

The inscription is also in Sanskrit verse. It is mucli the same 
as the previous one, but the Raja is called the son of Shihu in thia. 

A short gold seal, with octagonal face ; weight 6f tolas, Mortab 
similar ; weight 2i tolas. 

The two seals seem much alike, and of about the same date. I 
therefore describe them both as belonging to R^ Raj^ although 
it is possible one may be tliat of Rajaram. 

In No. 1 the Rdjd is called son of Shiva, but his name is written 
Ram Raj ; in No. 2 he is called the son of Shahu. 

No. 3. ^Hf&<irH^I*il^^P*T^ Rir*H«^H: 

Here shines forth the (small) seal of Shaha, the mightiest ol 
(Zl^, lion amongst) the kings or lords of men, of noble (ZtY., rare) 
descent, and who has obtained universal empire and piosperitf 
from (by the favour of) the glorious Shiva. 

A gold seal, with octagonal face ; weight 6f tolas. Mortab similar ; 
weight 2 J tolas. 

Shdhu Mdhdraj Dhakley, alias Aba Sdheb M£hidlj, was the son el 
Trimbakji Bhonslay of Wawf, descended from Vitoji, g r oa t nnda 
of Sivdji. He was adopted by Rim Rdj^ and enthroned under -the 
title of Shahu MfliMj, bat was a prisoner under the Pdahwrn 'all 
his reij 



. -'«i 
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The inscription is in Sanskrit verse. The first word is indis- 
tinct. 

No. 4. o Sjjflf ^ 




II 

Everywhere shines the auspicious seal of Pratip Sinha, the son 
of King Shihu, obtained (t.e., the seal) bj the blessing of the Lord 
of G^uri (t.e., Shiva). 

Here shines forth the limit. 

A gold seal, with octagonal face ; weight 8^. Mortab similar ; 
weight 4 tolas. 

Pratdp Sinha, the eldest son of Shihu II., was, like his father, a 
prisoner of the Peishwa B4jir^, until he was captured after the 
battle of Ashteh, 20th February 1818. He was then formally en- 
throned at Satara by the British Commissioner, and a treaty conclud- 
ed with him by which he was to hold his territory under certain 
conditions, and the British were to defend it against external 
aggresions. Pratap Sinha having violated this treaty was deposed 
in 1839. 

The inscription is in Sanskrit metre. 
No. 5. O JsjV " 

Here shines forth the glorious seal of the illustrious King Sh^^- 
j(, the son of the famous Shdhu, who {i e., Shahdji), has obtained 
prosperity from (by the favour of) the blessed Shiva. 

Shahdjf, alias Appi SAheb, the third son of Sh^hu II., succeeded 
to the raj when his brother Pratap Sinha was deposed. 

The inscription is in Sanskrit verse. 

A tall and large gold seal, with octagonal face ; weight 20} . 
liortab same pattern ; weight 4 tolas. 
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No. 6. ^^ O 

^QO«Jniiq ?T4Hi^i siHiN ^W^ M^i- 

The prince Bal vdntrao Umrao Bahiidur, devoted to the feet of th* 
illustrious King Shdh^jf, the Lord of the Umbrella. 

The limit of the writing. 

This is the seal of the boy whom Rdji Shahajf took under his 
protection some time before his death, confenring upon him the 
name of Balvdntruo Bhoslay and the title Rajadnya. 

A tall gold seal, with round face; weight 12| tolas. Mortab 
same pattern ; 23 tolas. 

No. 7. <^» ^ A^fj ^U »«>ilj f^^,j^\ 

Yesubii, mother of Shahu Raja; year one. 

Daughter of Pilaji Rajey Sirkey Malleyker, wife of Sambh^jf. 
She was taken prisoner with her son at the fall of Raigadh, A.D. 
1707, and carried off to the camp of the Emperor Aurungzeb. She 
remained with her son there, under the protection of Begum Siheb» 
the Emperor's daughter, during many years of captivity, continn- 
ing at Delhi as a hostage for her son on his release by Azum Shah. 

A small round seal with silver handle and brass face ; weight U 
tolas. 



1 
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The wise minister Samraj, the Receptacle of Delight (i.e., much 
liked by) of the illustrious Shiva (ji), Lord of Men, (i.e. king). 

Let it be so ordered. 

A small seal with silver handle and oval brass face ; weight 2| 
tolas. ' Mortab of similar pattern ; weight 1 tola. 

** A.D. 1656. The principal minister of Sivaji at this period was 
a Brahmin, named Shamraja Punt, whom he now dignified with the 
title of Peishwa ; and as is common amongst Mahrattas with persons 
filling such a high civil station, he likewise held a considerable 
military command.** (Grant Duff, Vol. I., p. 150.) "Samraj waa 
sent with a large force to invade the possessions of the Seedee in 
1658, but was defeated by Fatehkhan with great slaughter, in con- 
sequence of which he was recalled and removed from the office of 
Peishwa.** (Grant Duff, Vol. I., p. 166). 

The ^ is wrongly put for ^ in the word f^>^r|. The second letter 
in hI^HtT is indistinct, and the adjective form is not correctly gram- 
matical. The seals were made by order of tho Raja, which may 
account for the expressions ** wise minister * and * receptacle of 
delight* being used, that being the Raja's opinion of the persons 
named, and not their own (perhaps) . 

No. 9 iu i ^HiHf^ ^^f^nrnr Hii^i^d S^c^ ^wrr. 

Bhairava, the son of Moreshwar, the Minister of King Shdhu, the 
Receptacle of Compassion. 

Bahiro Pant, second son of Moro Trimal Pingley, was appointed 
Peishwa by King Sh^hu on the death of his brother Nilkantrdo 
A.D. 1708. In 1713 he commanded an expedition sent to protect 
the Concan and to repel Angria, but was defeated and made pri- 
soner, and in consequence was deprived of his office in 1714. He 
was succeeded by BaMji Vishvanath, the founder of the second line 
of Peishwa, whose seal unfortunately is not in this collection. 

A silver seal with heart-shaped face and hexagonal handle ; 
weight 4J tolas. Mortab handle same pattern, but no face. 

No. 10 ^^^ ^"KMiyi^HiMrfl ?qf^;r ^TrvPTO^ ^CW^ l[Wt^ 
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(A bow to the) glorious Shiva. M4dhavario Ballal, the Minister 
of the King Sh4ha, the Lord of Men, the Receptacle of Delight. 

M^dhavardo Ballil was invested as Peishwa by Rdm R4jd in 1761, 
and enjoyed that office until his death in 1772, during the reign of 
the same Raja. As it appears he was but five years old at the time of 
the death of Shdhu I., and died six years before the accession of 
Shahu n., the description of him as minister of king Shahu seems 
inexplicable. *' Although the military talents of Mahdoo Rao were 
very considerable, his character as a sovereign is entitled to far 
higher praise, and to much greater respect, than that of any of his 
predecessors." (Grant Duff, Vol. I., p. 228.) 

The letters underlined are erroneously put long. 

A silver seal with heart-shaped face and round handle ; weight 
6| tolas. Mortab of same pattern; weight 1| tolas. 

No. 11. "^ ssft o 

fnTTTPT •f<4f?l ^iiPlMH HKWIil^ TOW JfnrfTF. 
Nardyanrdo BalUl, the Chief Minister of H. H. Raja Rim, the 
Lord of Men, the Receptacle of Delight. 

Nirdyanrdo succeeded on the death of his brother MMhavar jo, and 
held the office of Peishwa only one year, when he was assassinated 
at the instigation of his uncle Raghunith, as nan*ated in Grant 
DufF, Vol. II., p. 216. He was then only eighteen years old. 

A gold seal with round face and fluted handle ; weight 1 1 tolas. 
Mortab of same pattern ; weight 2| tolas. 

The last letter is reversed sf. There is a story about this, viz.: — 
The seal was brought by the maker of it into the Rija*s presence 
and an impression made of it on paper, when this error was discover- 
ed. But as the letter sf represents adversity it was allowed to 
remain reverted, and thus express prosperity. 

No. 12. ^jgfto 

NMyanrdo BalUl, the Chief Minister of the illustrious Riji Rim, 
the Lord of Men, the Receptacle of Delight. 
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A- gold seal with oval face ; weight 6 tolas. Mortab of 
pattern ; weight 2| tolas. 

The legend is the same as on the last seal, except that ^ is added 
before the king's name. The final letter is reversed as on the last 
seal. 

THE PANT SAC HIV FAMILY. 

One of the eight hereditary ministers of the old Mahratta Empire. 

The first Pant Sachiv, appointed by Sivdjl in 1674, was Aniji 
Datto, whom Sambhdji Maharaja execnted at Pratabghur in 1680. 
He was succeeded by Rdmchandra Nilkantha, who afterwards resign- 
ed the office^ which then remained vacant for some time, until the 
appointment of Sankrdji Pant, after whose time the office became 
hereditary in the family. 

NAro Pant. 

(Seal No. 14.) | Shankrdjf Pant. 

A.D. 1697 to 1707. 



(Seal No. 15.) | NAro Pant. 

A.D. 1707 to 1737. 
Adopted his nephew. 

Chimniji Pant. 

A.D. 1737 to 1767. 

Saddshivardo. 

A.D. 1757 to 1787. 
Bagunathrio. 

A.D. 1787 to 1791. 



Shankrdjf Pant. 

A.D. 1791 to 1798. 



Adopted. 
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Chimn^jC. 

A.D. 1798 to 1827. 

Adopted. 

(Seal No. 16,) | Raghun^th. 

A.D. 1827 to 1839. 

Adopted. 

(Seal No. 17.) | Chimiijf, 

A.D. 1839 to 1871. 



Shankar Bio. 

No. 13. ^ fo inmRr ^ft^fr *f»T* 

The royal or Government revision or inquiry, (t.e., the audit of 
the revenue accounts), Zillah Bhore, 

This seal appears to belong to the office of the Pant Sachiv. 
Ve is the contraction of r^ royal. 

The letter underlined is wrongly put long. 

A short silver seal, with heart-shaped face ; weight 4} tolas. 

Shri Shankaraji Nar^yan. 

No. 14. M^|ilfWi^Hrif<) 

Here shines the limit of the document. 

ShankadLjf Nadiyan was appointed Pant Sachiv in 1697, He 
committed suicide in 1707, from remorse, it is said, in consequence of 
having taken a solemn oath to maintain the cause of Tir^bii 
against his lawful prince. 

A small silver seal, with oval face pointed at the side ; weight 
2^ tolas. Mortab of same pattern ; weight 2^ tolas. 

No. 15. ^H^^iii^ HKWI 

Niriyan, the son of the illustrious Shankar. 

This is NAro Pant of the genealogy, third son of Shankariji Niri* 
jan. He succeeded his father in the office. 
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A small silver seal with oval face and foliated handle ; weight 
2} tolas. Mortab of same pattern ; weight 1 tola. 

No. 16. 

The Minister Ragunithrao Chimnaji, devoted to the feet of the 
illustrious King Pratap Sinha, the Lord of the Umbrella. For 
ever. 

Here shines the limit of the document. 

He was appointed Pant Sachiv in 1827 and died in 1839. 

The long ^ is wrongly put for the short fff. 

A silver seal with heart-shaped face and plain round body ; weight 
7J tolas. Mortab of same pattern ; weight 2| tolas. 

Joined together by silver ring. 
No. 17. O ^ ^ 

The Minister Chimndji Ragunath, devoted to the feet of the illustri- 
ous King Sh^dji, the Lord of the Umbrella. For ever. 

The adopted son of Ragundthrdo Chimniji. Appointed in the 
year 1839. 

fft of gr^rrfrr is written long here also. On the small seal if is 
engraved instead of v( in HTTfT* 

A silver seal, with heart-shaped face ; weight 8J tolas. MoHab 
of the same pattern ; weight 3| tolas. 

THU PANDITBAO FAMILY. 

One of the eight ministers of the Raja of Satara. 

Sivaji bestowed this office in 1661 on Raghundth Bhata. 

Sambhdji in 1683 appointed KaUji Kalusha, who was killed in 
1688, after which the office remained for some time vacant 
Shahu I. appointed his family priest. 
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Mudgalbhat, 
A.D. 1715. 



(Seal No. 18.) 



Raghun^tfa, 
A.D. 1754. 

Rdmchandra. 

Raghunath, 
A.D. 1796. 



(Seal No. 19.) 

No. 18. ^a^^^^nHiHAirgi r ^miii^^ii 

(Here) shines the seal of Raghnndth, the Chief or Prince of the 
Learned, obtained by the favour of King Shdhu, — (the royal favour 
itself) being gained through the mercy of the illustrious Sage 
Mudgal. 

The limit of the writing. 

Raghun^th, son of Mudgalbhat, was appointed by Shihu I. 

A small seal with oval face and foliated body; weight S^ 
tolas. Mortab of same pattern ; weight 1| tolas. 

The second letter of the word Wf^ appears more like Jf. 
*' Mudgal is said to be the name of a Rishi said to be the author of 
the Rig- Veda." (M. Williams.) "A sage of this name is recorded 
in the !Mahabharata to have lived a life of poverty, piety and self- 
restraint,*' <fec. (Dowson's Classical Dictionary.) It is also said to 
be a name of the god Granpati. 

No. 19. 'jftj^n^T^nnrorj^nnTOTTirr 

Here shines the seal of Raghunith, the Prince (t.e., the best) of 
the Learned — the seal obtained by the favour of King Shahu, which 
(i.e., the king's favour) itself was gained by the grace of the illus- 
trious Sage Mudgal. 

The ornament or decoration of the writing. 

This is believed to be the seal of RagunAth, son of Rdmchandra, 
who was Panditrdo in the time of Shdhu II., but there is nothing 
in the legend to show that it is not another seal of Raghunith of 
the time of Shdhu I. 
VOL. XVI. 18 
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The inscription is similar to the last, except that the word is 
qf^irn^ instead of ^f^^TTRT. 

A silver seal with oval face ; weight 5 tolas. Mortab of 
pattern, but ronnd face ; weight 2| tolas. 

THE CH1TNI8* FAMILY. 

Jivdji, alias Malhardo, 
died in A.D. 1742. 

RdmHio, 
died in A.D. 1805. 

(Seal No. 20. ) jied^n A^1823. 



(Seal No. 21.) 



Narharrio, 
alias Balvantrdo, 
died in A.D. 1843. 



No. 20. SsfV 

^fKncT ^nj w^rrft ^rrtt ?pt^ 'wrtt HHim ^^hrprft^ Prtw- 

The Secretary Mallari Ramrao, devoted to the feet of the illns- 
trions King Shdhn, the Lord of the Umbrella. For ever. 

He was appointed daring the reign of Sh^a IT. 
©in^ is again engraved with long ?ft. 

A silver seal with octagonal face and ornamented bodj ; weight 
5 tolas. Mortab of same pattern ; weight 2| tolas. 

No. 21. 

^ftcnrr Hmnfti^ ^rtt ?p^ ^^k^^ *io6^din f^i'flfi Prt^ir. 

The Secretary Balvantrao, the son of Mallar, devoted to the feet 
of the illustiious King Pratip Sinha. 

Balvantrio succeeded his father in office during the reign of 
Pratap Sinha. 

A tall silver seal with octagonal face ; weight 5 tolas, Mortab of 
same pattern ; weight IJ tolas. 

• Clerk of Correapoudeuce appointed by the great Siviji — Grant Duff, 
Chapter VII., page 237. 
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THE PBATINIDHL 

Pralhid Niriji, 
A. D. 1690. 



(Seale Hob. 2^ 
ftnd 23.) 






A. D. 1712—1714. 



Gadodhar, i (Seals Noa. 24 
A. D. 1707-8. I and 25.) 



Parashrfim Pant, 
A. D. 1699 to 1717. 



l«t Pmtinidhl 
ofthepreMnt 
fiunily. 



K]>Uhn&^ Pant, Shriniwis, Jagjfwanrio, 'O^ 

(Pratinidhi of aliat Shripatrio, alias D&d&, v oa \ 

Kolhapur). A. D. 1718 to 1746. A. D. 1746 to 17W. ^^'^'' 



Gangidharria 



Shriniwis, 
(Seal alia€ Bhow&nrio, 
No. 27.) 1751 to 1762, 
176a to 1765. 



Trimbakr&o. 



Bhagwantrfio, 
A. D. 1765 to 1775i 



lTm7"i!l^, <«^ ^«'- ^ ^' •^^ »i •^^ «2-^ 



adopted 



Bhriniwisrio* | Thepreeent holder of the Estate. 

The present family is descended from Trimback Elrislina Enlkami 
of Mouje Kinhai in the Koregaon Taluka. His son, Parashrdm 
Pant, was appointed Pratinidhi by Rijd R^m in 1698, but in the 
following year was made Peiahwa instead. In 1700 he was again 
appointed Pratinidhi by Taribdi, widow of R4]Arim, whose chief 
general he was in the civil war of that time. He was taken pri- 
soner by Shahu in 1 707, and the office of Pratinidhi confirmed on 
Gadodhar Pralhid, the son of the Pralhid NArayan. On the death 
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of Gadodhar in 1 710, Parashdlm Pant was restored, but tlie office 
was again taken from him the following year and conferred on 
Nardjan Pralhad. The office was however again restored to kim in 
1713-14, and made hereditary in his family. 

No. 22. ^ Sfift O 



Here shines, like the newly-risen moon {lit., the young moon), the 
seal of N^ayan, the son of Pralhada, the Receptacle of the Con- 
fidence of King Shahn. 

NdrHyan was appointed Pratinidhi A.D. 1712. 

Here the attribute f^^ilB^^lf^ by the strict rales of Sanskrit 
grammar qualifies Pralhdda, but it is no doubt meant to apply to 
Ndrdyan. The cerebral gy is wrongly put for the dental w. 

A silver seal, with octagonal face and handle, mdely ornamented ; 
weight 4| tolas. Mortab of same pattern ; weight 2 tolas. 

No. 23. 'rfhr^5*iRr*Ffrw m^^ft^fW^^ f 

This is the honoured seal of N^rayan, the son of Pralhdda, the 
Vicegerent of Shahu, the devotee (t. e^ devotee attached to) of the 
glorious Tryambak (f. e. Shiva). 

The limit of the writing. 

According to Gi-ant Duff, Narayan was killed by Zulfikar Khan 
in 16^8 ; but these seals would show that this was not so, as Shihn,* 
whose vicegerent he is here said to be, was not released from cap- 
tivity until after the death of Aurangzib in 1707, and not formally 
seated on the throne until 1707-8, and really he held the office of 
Pratinidhi under Shahu from 1712 to 1714, during a time when 
Parashrdm Pant was deprived of it. 

The inscription is in Sanskrit verse. The long 4t in !]fHf^ » 
in defiance of gmnimar and meter put for the short pf. 

A short silver soal, with eight-foil face ; weight 3 J. Mortab same 
pattern J weight 1^ tolas. 
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No. 24. 



(A bow to) Shri Shankar (i.e. Shiva) Oadodhar, the son of 
Pralhid, the Vicegerent (of) the illustrious Shahu, the liord of the 
Umbrella, the Receptacle of Compassion. 

The limit of the writing. 

Was appointed Pratinidhi by Shahu on his obt€uning possession 
of Satara and formally seating himself on the throne (Qrant Duff, 
Vol 1., page 418), but was soon after defHived of the office, which 
was then given to Parashrdm Pant. 

The final vowels in two words are wrongly put long ^t instead 
of short Rr. 

A silver seal with oval face, octagonal handle ; weight 5 tolas. 
Hortab of same pattern ; weight 2^ tolas. 

No. 25. ^4*^11^ ^fl^nj ^TT^ irTr^># JT^frwT i^nir irfirft>ft. 

(A bow to) Shri Shankar {i,e, Shiva) Gadodhar, the son of 
Pralhada, the Vicegerent of the illustrious Shdhu, the Lord of the 
Umbrella, the Receptacle of Compassion. 

The same Pratinidhi. 

This is quite the same legend as the last, bat the final vowel of 
9ipn^ is here wrongly put long, and that of the last word rightly 
short. 

A short silver seal, with octagonal handle, rudely ornamented ; 
weight 4| tolas. Mortab of same pattern ; weight 1( tolas. 

No. 26. o^"* 

(A bow to the divine) Mother and the Supreme Soul ! Jagaji* 
van Parashur^m, the Vicegerent of H. H. the illustrious King Shahu, 
the Lord of the Umbrella, the Receptacle of Compassion. 

The youngest son of Parashram Trimbak succeeded his brother 
Shrinivas in 1746-47. (Grant DufF, Vol. II., page 32-41.) 

The final vowel of the last word is here again long instead of short. 
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A gold seal with round face and K^tmIL*^ omameiited wiUi 
flowers, &c. ; weight 4| tolas. No Mortab. 

No. 27. ^ifhirf iHfi^y^ ^il4WHa<4ft Wift fPlB^fir 



(A bow to the dirine) Kother and the Supreme Soul ! 
Gan^adhar, the Vicegerent of King Blji Bim» the Ijord of the 
Umbrella, the Receptacle of Compassioin. 

Shriniris Gangadhar. or Bhowanrao, snooeeded his great mu^ 
JagjiTan. Peishwa Raghnnathrao displaced hint, and laiaed his own 
infant son to the dignity of Pratinidhi. (Grant Duff, TbL 11^ 
page 1^9.) On the very day he died a son was bon to lum, who 
was named Parashram. 

The same mistake is again to be noticed on th» seal. 

A ailTer seal with octagonal face and handle* of longli wcrkman- 
ship ; weight 5^ tolas. Mortab of same pattern ; weight 1|^ tolift. 

f^iPr ^Hi«flj> q^ ^oww -^iMiWi li m^ 

(A b3w to the dirine) Mother and the Supreme Soul ! J^uash- 
ram Sbriniras. the Vicegerent of H. H. the ErngShAa, Uie Laidol 
the Umbrella, the Receptacle of Compasskm. 

This is the seal of Parashram ShriniTas nndcr Sdhm IL, and 
would be better placed after Xo. 3»3. 

The accoont of his qnarrel with his moths* and the Peisiiwmg Ids 
con^nemen: and deliverance by his TeHn mistress* his safanqfoeat 
rebellion, captore azid imprisonment are Banaied in Giaat DaS, 
VoL nL pages 53i«-^4i 

AU the the seals of the Pant Pratinidhi begin with ^Aiv} '•i^ 
yW- The arst pan 5|fJ is the shortened form of \mbai , •>«. the 
goddess Amba or B'nawiri. the special family deity <rf the 
and srili Leli in sreat veneration bv their descendants at 
Tbe aeo>ni pan Hlf^^^M ' ^^ «Tginal person or the 
is 2€^seraliy appliei to SKiva or Vishnu- The final Towds of t^o 
weeds cndirg in f^ are wrongly pat long. 
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A short gold seal with octagonal face ; weight 5J tolas. Mortab^ 
handle without face. 

No. 29. Y ^ O 

fT'nPfft' WW 'RfRPT ^ftPf^RT 3TftW^. 

(A bow to the divine) Mother and the Supreme Soul ! Parashram 
Shrfnivis, the Vicegerent of H. H. Rijd Rim, the Lord of the Um- 
brella, the Receptacle of Compassion. 

(Here) shines the limit of the writing. 

Parashrdm Shrinivas was bom the same year as Rim Rij died, 
♦. e., 1777. This was therefore his seal when only a few months old. 

The errors noted on the last seal are not found here, but on the 
small seal the common mistake is seen. 

A gold seal very like the last, with octagonal face ; weight 4^ 
tolas. Mortab of same pattern ; weight 2 tolas. 

No. 30. s* ssf^^ O 

fnnPrRr w^^ Tc^fr^r ^ftRr^w 3Tftf%f^. 

(A bow to the divine) Mother and the Supreme Soul ! ' Parash- 
rim Shrinivds, the Vicegerent of H. H. the illustrious Rtfjd Rim. 
the Lord of the Umbrella, the Receptacle of Compassion. 

It is strange that two seals should have been required for this 
infant, during the short time between his birth and the death of 
RimRij. 

The legend is identical with the previous one. The error on the 
small seal is corrected. 

A gold seal with octagonal face and handle ; weight 6\ tolas. 
Mortab of same pattern ; weight 2| tolas. 

No. 31. o ssf^, sj 

^jfit fTTTftf^ ?TW <Twn^ ^ftPr^RT irfitf^f^. 

(A bow to the divine) Mother and the Supreme Soul ! Parashrim 
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Shrfnivds, the Vicegerent of H. H. the illustrious King Prat4p Sinfaft, 
the Lord of the Umbrella, the Receptacle of Compassion. 

(Here) shines the limit of the writing. 

Parashram remained in the hands of the Peishwa and was deprived 
of his jaghir until the reduction of the Peishwa and re-settlement 
of the country in 1818. 

This again is the same person under Pratap Singh. 

A gold seal with octagonal face and handle ; weight 6| tolas. 
!Mortab of same pattern ; weight 1| tolas. 

No. 32. O ^ ^ 

^ftsrrf wftjF^ ^fkruT ^nffrfir vrrft 

(A bow to the divine) Mother and the Supreme Soul ! Parasb* 
rum Shrinivas, the Vicegerent of H. H.the illustrious King Shah^ji > 
the Lonl of the Umbrella, the Receptacle of Compassion. 

This is the Pratinidhi's seal under Shdhajf, the last Raja. He 
died in 1848. 

Qr for Rr ^s again seen on the small seal. 

A gold seal, with octagonal face and handle; weight 6 tolas, 
Mortab of same pattern ; weight 2^ tolas. 

TUE MUTAlIK* family. 

Shevdeo Pant. 

I 
Em&ji Pant. 

Shevdeo Pant. 

Antaji Pant. 

I 

Vasudco, alias 

B;iva Saheb, 

died in A.D. 1783. 

« 

adopted. 



• Mutalik, or duty of the Prstiuidhi. 
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AniAji, alias 
(Seal No. 33.) D^dd S^eb, 

died in A.D. 1822. 

I 
Niryanrlo, al%a4 

Tdtia Sdheb» 

died in A.D. 1834. 

adopted 

Ant&jf, alias 
B&di Saheb. 

Ndriyandlo* 

No. 33. ^(hwnfhww. ^<mi^i^»«iM^ h/IJmw^^iwi 

Maj the glorious Bhawani be propitiated ! Atij( VasndeOi 
obedient (lit.t the holder of orders) to the illustrious Shahu, the Lord 
of the Umbrella^ the Protector of the World (lit^ the earth). 

This appears to be the seal of Antdjf, the adopted son of Visudeot 
who was Motdlik during the reign of Shdhu II. 

The ^ in 4(f^(||H^ is wrongly written. 

A silver seal, face with eight-leaved margin and round bodj ; 
weight 4} tolas. Mortab of same pattern ; weight If tolas. 

THE S0MAVAN8HI FAMILY. 

Devjl. 



v^\ n^ *i< Trimbftkrio (Seal 

No. 84.) D4w41jl, ^ ^^^7 ^)^ gg j 

(Seal Anandr&o, 

No. 86.) A.D. 1728. 

No. 34. 

Diwalji Somoshi (i.e., of the lunar race), the Chief of the Army, 
devoted to the feet of H. H. the illustrious king Shih(u), the Lord 
of the Umbrella. For ever. 

VOL. XVI. 19 
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This is the person on whom Shahn conferred ihe rank of Siir 
Lashkar in 1715. (Grant Duff, Vol. I., p. 439.) 

Here UTf is wrongly put for ^ Pr should be long ?fNtfft i» » 
corrupt form of MlH^^ft - The last word should be Rr(?fT* 

A silver seal, with octagonal face and handle ; weight 4rJ tolas. 
Mortab of same pattern ; weight 1^ tolas. 

No 35. 

'fl^i^iMI iilH^i^ iliHWil. 




Trimbakrio Somavanshi (i,e, bom of the lunar race op family), 
the Chief or Commander of the Army, devoted to the feet of the 
illustrious King Shahu. 

The first syllable of the name is written long by mistake, and Hi* 
nasal sign is omitted. 

A small silver seal, octagonal face and handle ; weight 4 tolas* 
Mortab of like pattern ; weight 2 tolas. 

No. 36. 

Anandrao Somevanshi {i.e.y of the lunar race), the Chief of ihm 
Army, devoted to the feet of the illustrious King Sh£h(u). 

Here ^![j^ is again written instead of ^[fW and f^ and f^ shonkl 
be long. 

Silver seal, octagonal face and body ; weight 3| tolas. Mortab 
of same pattern ; weight 1| tolas. 

THE MMBAlKAR family. 



Another principal chief, under the Bijapur government, 
the Naik of Phultan, whose title was Rao Naik Nimbiilkar, or 
Phultan Rao. The onginal name of this family is said to haTS 
been Powar, the name Nimbalkar is derived from the village of 
Nimbalik, now called Nimlnk, where his ancestor resided. The 
origin of his Deshmukhee claims, on Phultan Desh, is unknown^ 
The family is considered one ot the most ancient in Maharashtra* 
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Nimbilkar was made Sur-Deshmukh of Phultan before the middle 
of the seventeenth century, by the king of Bijapur, as appears 
hj original sunnads of that date. (Grant Duff, Vol. I., Chapter 
II., pages 85-86.) 

(Seal No. 37.) Vingoji Naik. 

I A.D. 1570 to 1630. 
JAudUji Naik. 
(Seal No. 38.) A.D. 1630 to 1644. 

Killed by the King of Bija- 
pur. 
Baj^ji Naik. 
(Seals Nos. 39 and 40.) Prisoner at Bijapnr until A.D. 1651 

to 1676. 
Vingoji Naik. 

I A.D. 1676 to 1693. 
His nephew, 
(Seal No. 41.) J^noji Naik. 

I A.D. 1693 to 1748. 
Mudh^ji Naik. 
(Seals Nos. 42, 43, and 44.) A.D. 1748 to 1765. 

His widow Sagunabai. 

I A.D. 1765 to 1774. 
adopted 
MAlojJ Naik. 

I A.D. 1774 to 1777. 
adopted 
'Seals Nob. 45 and 46.) Jinr&o Naik. 

I A.D. 1777 to 1825. 
adopted 
Bajdji Naik (or B^Lnaji) . 

A.D. 1827 to 1828. 
His mother Sahebji 

adopted 
(The present Jaghirdar.) Mudh^ji Naik 

A.D. 1841. 

No. 37. ^mi^nnn my^*. 

Van^goji Nilik. 

This is the oldest seal in the collection, being that of the 
•* Wangojee Naik, better known by the name of Jugpal, who lived in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, and was notorious for 
his restless and predatory habits. The sister of Jugpal was the 
grandmother of the famous Sivajee.*' (Grant Duff., Vol. I. p., 86.) 
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A fignre of a plough is under the inscription. The letters iiiid«r- 
lined are in the Modi character. 

Small silver seal with square face and body ; weight 2} tolas. * 
,No. 38. ^^nft ^qptrf^ ^^ 

Mudhojf Vanilgojf Naik» 

Son of Yanagoji. 

The letters underlined are in Modi character and if is used instead 
of iiT ill the last word. 

Small silver seal with square face and sides; weight 2^ tolas. 
Mortab of same general pattern but with heart-shaped face and 
round body; weight 1 tola. 

No. 39. ^irnfV 'w^nft •figr*. 

Baj^ji Mah^d^ji N^ik. 

The son of Mudhojf, contemporary of Sivijf. 

A letter is in Modi character on this seal also. 

The reading of the second name is doubtful to me, the first letter 
seeming to be more like SfT but the Pundits have given Hfl^flf^. 

Small silver seal, square face and octagonal body ; weight 2 tolas. 
Mortab same pattern, one heart-shaped face and round body; 
weight } tola. 

No. 40. ^Mt. " wnnft 3*ift ttNt. 

Shri Baj^ji Mudhoji Ndik. 

Tlie same Naik. 

On this seal the second name is undoubtedly ^vlt^* 

Small silver seal with square face and eight-sided body, carred 
and ornamented ; weight 2^ tolas. Mortab of same pattern but 

face heart-shaped; weight IJ- tola. 

No. 41. NliH-^f^n fR^ ^innft TT^rnft ^npf% sflNw^r^. 

Janaji Vanagaji Naik Nimbalkar, devoted to the feet of Shri, 

Janojf Nimbalkar is mentioned in Grant DnfF, Vol. 11., p. 95, 
fighting for the Peitthwa iu 1756. 
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. By Shri Ram, probably the deity of that name is meant. 

Silver seal, square face, eight-sided body, mdely ornamented ; 
weight 3 tolas. Mortab heart-shaped face and rounded body ; 
weight 1| tola. 

No. 42. 

Madhojl Naik, devoted to the feet of His Highness {lit, the great 
king). 

Mudhojf, son of Janoji. 

The name of the king is not given. The ^ underlined is used 
instead of f and the sf^ ought to be short. 

Silver, eight-sided body, rndely carved, face square and brasi ; 
weight 2^ tolas. 

Mortab same pattern, face heart-shaped, brass ; weight 1 tola. 
No. 43. 

yit^ft ITpfrtt 'TTyT^ 

Mudhoji Jdnoji Naik. 

This is the same man. 

The letters underlined are in Modi. 

Silver, square face, round ornamented body ; weight 2} tolas. 

No. 44. 

Mudhoji Jinoj! N&ik Deshmukh Ni(ib)balkar, devoted to the feet 
of Shri Bim. 

Shri. Hero shines my limit. 

This again is the same, the name is given in full. A plough is 
•Bgraved on this seal. 

Sflver, of mde workmanship, face square, body round and thin ; 
weight 3 tolas. 
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Mortab of samb pattern, with heart-shaped face ; weight 1 j^ tola. 
No. 45. 

Jdnoji Naik Ni(m)balkar Deshmuk, the son of M&loji, dev^oted to 
the feet of Shri R4in {i,e. the deity). 

This is supposed to be the same as Jdnrio on the next seal. 

The f of ^f^ should be long. Tft^F^TefT^ is written instead of 
f% ^ f<y ^C with sometimes 5^« and sometimes (7. 

Silver, square face, eight-sided body, rudely ornamented ; weight 
6| tolas. 

Mortab, heart-shaped face, rounded body ; weight If tola. 

No. 46. 

Janr^o Naik Nimbalkar, the son of Maloji, devoted to the feet of 
Shri Ram. 

Jinr^o son of Maloji. 

Silver, square face, eight-sided ornamented handle ; weight 52- 
tolas. 

Mortab same pattern, heart-shaped face, six-sided handle ; 

weight 2^ tolas. 

THE DUFLAY FAMILY. 

" The Dnflays were Deshmookhs of the Pergunna of Jhutt, not &r 
from Beejapoor ; their original name was Chowan, and they acquired 
the surname of Duflay from their village of Duflapoor, of which' 
they were hereditary Patels. They held a munsub, but no title 
from the Beejapoor kings." (Grant Duff, Vol. I., pp. 87, 88.) 

^ ) During the time of the 

> Mahomedan kings of 

ShetiajC ) ^^i^P^- 
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Bawajf, his \ 

widow, 

Yesabii, died 
in 1758 



adopted 



Eshwantrjo 



Ammtrio, 
died in 1799. 



Khanajf, Lis 
widows, 



Daring the time of the Sata« 
\ ra Bijas and Peishwas. 



I 



1st 
Rennkdhai, 
died in 1822. 



I 



2nd 
Sdlub^i 



I 



(Seal No. 47.) 



Adopted 

Ramrao, 
died in 1835 ; (Seal No. 48.) 

his widow 
Bhagirthibdf, 

I 

ihe present adopted 
Jaghirdar. Ammti'^o. 

No. 47. Mhr^T^T ^f^ ^WT ^fT5fr| 4**d ^^nifif ^n^^R jrfif 

Silnbii Dafle Deshmukha (of) the fonr districtf^ of (he pro* 
Tince (of) Bijapar, devoted to the feet of the glorious Ramling. 
For ever. 

Silub^i, widow of Khaniji. 

This lady held the Deshmakhi of the four districts, named inc, 
Jat, ^liH^n Karajgi, iVfOt^ Bardol, fhrnT Hon wad. JJT is a con- 
traction for the word pargana or district; according to another 
reading of the inscription the word Sff^K is taken as meaning 
* Eastern.* The first syllable of f^rt?f< is wrongly written long. 
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Large silver seal, heart-shaped face, plain round body ; Weight 
6| tolas. 

No. 48. a^y^R^TT. ^fknrr snrrTft«f frrq^ ^rrft ?RT^ n'TO^ 

(A bow to) Shri Ramling. Rdmrdo Dafle Deshmukha pargana 
Jat and Karajgi, devoted to the feet of the illustrious king Pratdp 
Sinha, the Lord of the Umbrella, 

R^rao was the adopted son of S^lu|)ii. 

qt is here taken to stand for pargana, but it may be a contraction 
for^^Rffl" 'inhabitant.' The final syllable of ^TWTI^is written long. 

Large silver seal, with heart-shaped face, eight sided, with orna- 
mented body ; weight 8| tolas. 

AKALKOTE. 

On the return of Shdhu to the Deccan after his release from 
captivity by the Emperor of Delhi, he. was attacked at the village 
of Parud by the partisans of Tirihii, under Syiji Lakhanday, 
the patel. Syaji was killed and his followers defeated. His widow 
threw herself and her three boys at the feet of Shahu, imploring his 
forgiveness and protection. The king told the mother that if 
she would give up the oldest son, Ranoji, a boy of about 10 years 
old, he would provide for him. The mother gave her son up, and 
he being a good looking lad, grew in favour with the Raja ; the 
name of Fate Sing was given to him on the occasion of his first 
success in the field, and in 1712 Shahu took him into his family, 
gave him the family name of Bhonslay, and afterwards bestowed 
on him the Akalkote State in hereditary jaghir. 

Fat6 Sing died in 1760. 

Fat6 Sing, alias BIwa S^heb, 

A. D. 1749 to 1760, 
Adopted his nephew, 

Shdhajf, alias Bihi Sibeb, 

A. D. 1760 to 1789. 

Fate Sing, alias Abba Saheb. 

A. D. 1789 to 1822. 
I 
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Malojf, alicis Babi Salieb, 

A. D. 1822 to 1828. 



Shahaji, alias Appd Saheb, 

A. D. 1828 to 1857. 



Malojf, alias Bawd Saheb, 
A. D. 1857 to 1870. 



Shahaji, alias Baba Sdheb, 
A. D. 1870. 

No. 49. 

May this seal of Fattosinha (tho favourite) (serve or go to the 
feet of tho best of kinj^s Shivaji, Sambhaji and Shahu. or, This (is) 
the seal of Fattesinha, whoso mind bows to tho glorious Shiva, 
Shainbu and the head ornament of princes, King Shahu, 

The mark of tho limit of the writing. 

Silver seal with oval face and rounded plain body ; weight 5 tolas. 
Mortab of same pattern ; weight 2 tolas. 

This is the Sanskrit Arya metre. In the first part some such letter 
as ^ is wanted to make up the metrical feet. In the second part 
the expresssion underlined is quite wrong ; it gives no sense, lettei-s 
being omitted and some transposed. That written in bmckets is, 
as suggested by Prof. Bhandarkar, the expression probably meant. 

ANCfRLL 

The founder of tho family was Tukaji Sankhpal. According to 
Goose, a well-informed writer, Tukaji was a negro born in an island 
in tho Gulf of Ormuz, a- Musalman by religion, who in ICM was 
shipwrecked near Cheul. He helped Shahji in his war with the 
Moghals, married the daughter of Shahji's minister, and had a son 
named Purab, who was the father of Kanhojf. Kanhoji, who is said 
to have got his name Angria fi*om AngarvJidi, a village near Haniai in 
Batnagiri, was in 1690 appointed second in command of Rajaram's 
fleet. In 1598, on tho death of Sidoji Gujar, the admiral of the 
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fleet, Kanhoji, snccccdcd to tho command. Ho soon showed him- 
self a most darinj^ and enterprising leader, plundering the ships of 
all nations, and siicking all undefended towns from Trdvankor to 
Bombay. He made KoldUa, the small island fort close to AliUg, 
his head-([uarters, a ntl established stations at Swarndurgand Vijay- 
dni'g in Ratnajriri. {Bombay Gazetteer^ Vol. XI., pp. 145-G.) Accord- 
ing to other accounts, Kunhoji was the son instead of grandson of 
Tiikaji. He wiw for al)<)ut 30 yt^ars tho terror of all shipping on 
the coast, and snccessfully resisted all attacks made on him by 
Mocflials, M:iratlias, Dutch, Portuguese and English, and defeated 
tlie united foi*ces of two and three of iliese Powers on moro than one 
or two occasions. 

Tuk:iji Sankhiml. (A.l). 1G43 to al)oat 1S80.) 

[Purub.] 

I 

Kiinhoji Ant'rin. (About 1080 to 1731.) 



' I I I . I.I 

Sakhoji, Sainhhi'iji, Tiiiajf, Man&ji, Dhondji. Yes&ji. 

dii'd 1733. (Uod 1718. dii'd 1756. died 17."59. 



I I I III 

R:i!.'lii>ji. Maliiniuji. Chimiiuji. Dhouduji. KrUhutji. Talajl. Uiroji. Talrojl] 

ili.Ml I7i)3. 



I 

I .1.. , i .. 

JaysiiiLT. Manaji, K^kiihoju 

kilU'd 17V>9. dit'd 1817. 



I I 

SambhijL RamijL 



died 1838. 



Khanoji, 
diod 1840. 



Jngria. 
No. 50. 

Kadiji A(n)garc, tho son of Tukoji, devoted to the feet of tli« 
illustrious lUja Ram. For ever. 
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Here is the glorious limit full of wealth. (Stream of wealth.) 

Kanaji Angria, the son of Takaji, sat on the gadi of the Kolaba 
State in A.D. 1C98, and died in 1729. He was second in command 
of the fleet of Rajaram in 1G90. (Grant Duff, Vol. I., p. 368.) 

TTW is wrongly written for ^cnfr* 'ft' for oft in ^T^. The nasal 
n of BTnft is omitted. 

The last word of the small seal is very peculiar. 

Small silver seal, with oval face and eight-sided body, alternate 

sides ornamented ; weight 2 J tolas. Mortab, oval face and rounded 

lx)dy ; weight 2^ tolas. 

BHONSLE. 

No. 51. H^ ^r§ Hft. 

Makii Bai Bhonsle. 

In the middle of the seal is the figure of a plough, above it being 
the sun and moon and H^ ^T^, and below it ifft, probably a con- 
traction for Bhonsle. 

Silver, the face oval on a ring ; weight 1 J tolas. 

No. 52. ^^fhTf^*t ^ffar^ ^^lyg ^tttt ^nf . 

Shri Bamruje Bhonsle, Deshmukha Pi*ant (province) Vai. 

There is a figure of a plough beneath the inscription. 

Silver, octagonal face and body, no carving; weight 3 tolas. 
Mortab of same pattern ; weight 1| tola. 

No. 53. ^«||H-||i) ^^^^*i^ ?Tt^«n-i|^. 

Shri Ramraje Bhonsle, Deshmukha Prant, (t.c, province) Karad. 

These three seals belonged to the Deshmukhs of Prant Vai, an 
office belonging to the Rajds of Satara. As the Raj^ attached 
great importance to these Deshmukhi Watans, they chose to affirm 
these seals to certain documents, although they had their proper 
seals as Rajas of Satara. 

This seal is quite like the last one, except that another province 
is named. 

Silver seal, with octagonal face and body; weight 3J tolas. 
Mortab of same pattern ; weight 1| tola. 
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No. 54. 05|jfrv 

Ycshwantrdo, the son of Mdbadev, firmly attached to the feet of 
King Sh^hu. 

This peraon held the offices of Khasnavis (Private Sccretaiy) 
and Potnavis (Private Accountant). 

Here ff is wrongly put in the word ^7*177 

Well-made silver seal, with round face and bo<ly; weights^ tolas. 
Mortab of same pattern ; weight 1 tola. 

>iO. OO. 

MalKulaji Grancsh, Deputy Deshmukh of Pergana Vai, devoted to 
the feet of the illustrious King Shuhu. For ever. 

Mahadaji Gancsh was Deputy Deshmukh of Prant Wai. 

In this ^JTTf is again written instead of %m ^ of ^rflf is in Modi 
character, STT is an abbix'viation for ST^nt^ which moans * deputy,' 
qr is abhreviution for pcrgiina; the Pli*li' is a common error in 

these sciils. 

Silver seal, octacronal face and body; weight 2i tolas. Mortab of 
same pattern; weight 11 tola. 
No. '^^^. 
t*S — (^\^ iSj^ \jr^ C5^'«>^ Mahj'ulaji Gunesh. 

This is pn>bal)ly a private seal of the same person. 
Silver, ring handle, faee oval, brass; weight 1 tola. 

No. 57. 'jft^^rppfr ^^f^RT^rt ^^pN^^rfif ^^ 

This is the seal of me, the son of Baba, the attendant of his 
illustrious Iliirliiiess, who has Ih'cmi invested with the authority of a 
Deshmuklia (/.(\, Hevenue Collector). 

This is iu Saii>krit shloka metre; it is curious that neither the 
name of the Deshmukh, nor that of the illustrious Highness, is 
mentioned as far as can be made out. It is 8np])osed to be the seal 
of a Deputy Deshmukh. 
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The meaning of the last six letters cannot be made ont, although 
the most learned have been consulted. There is probably some 
transposition of letters, as they are very distinctly engraved as 
here given. 

Handsome silver seal, with round face and well carved body ; 
weight 2^ tolas. 

No. 58. ^ftf^TT^R^ fTPR JRinr MPpf •II<<li« 

Praydga Ana(n)ta, devoted to the feet of the glorious Shiva. 

Htkw ^. 

This man was appointed commandant of the Fort of Satara 
during the reign of Shdhu I. His descendants now enjoy in inam 
the village of Kalamba, Taraf Parali, in the Satara Collectorate. 

The if in ^^p^ is ill-shaped. 

Silver seal, oval face, rounded radely carved body ; weight 2| 
tolas. 
Mortab of same pattern ; 1 \ tola. 
No. 59. 

^,^^^_^__ ^V *> ^^la^^ ^B^^.^ ^^BMI^^X ^JX^^ ^B^^B^ 

cnfreij STrni ^^v%t ^iin fp?^ wnit wW ntmi. 

Pantaji Shivade, devoted to the feet of H. H. the illustrious King 
ShAhu, the Lord of the Umbrella. 

The dignity of Raj Adnya was conferred upon this person by a 
royal mandate, dated 1st Rabi-ul-Awal, A.D. 1727-28. 

Silver seal, octagonal face and body ; weight 3| tolas. Mortab 
of like pattern ; weight 1\ tola. 

No. 60. 

May the glorious Bhaw£ni and Shankar (Shiva) be propitiated ! 
Harf Mores(h) war devoted to the feet of the illustrious King Sh^u, 
the Lord of the Umbrella. For ever. 

No royal mandate has been found conferring the dignity of Rij 
Adnya on this person, but in a memo, prepared under the orders 
of Pratip Singh, now lying among the records at Poena, Harf 
Moreshwar is shown to be one of the lUj Adnyas. 
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^ is ivntten in error for ^ and there are the nsnaJ erran in 
quantity also. 

Silver .seal, oval face, round body ; weight 3} tolas. Mortab of 
same pattern ; weight 1} tola. 

No. 61. 

(A bow to) Shri Hari ! Baburao Krishna, devoted to the feei 
of Madhavrao. For ever. 

This man wa8 Mamlatdar of the Fori of Satara. Bj a §anadf 
dated 10 Saban, A. D. 1797, he was dismissed from his appoint- 
ment. He is spoken of as the agent of Nana Fumiweis in the 
account of tliis in Grant DufF, Vol. III., p. 157. 

The name after VT^nT is written clumsily as above, bat that 
Krishna was intended is evident from the next seaL 

Silver, heai't-shaped face, rounded body, roughly carved ; w«igU 
h\ tolas. 

No. 62. M)ff^ <Ji4tiii ^rrft JT^T^ wiyTT ir[5 ^'^• 

(A bow to) Shri Hari (a deity). B^bodb Krishna, devoted to 
the feet of Bdjir^, For ever. 

This seal appears to have been his when he was devoted to the 
Peishwa. 
A silver seal of similar shape and pattern to No. 61; weight 

6 tolas. 

The * shna* in Krishna is written in an archaio form, and is Bot 
very legible at first sight. It is however much more distinct than 
on the preceding seal. Ptidi is as usual written with the first 
syllable long. 

No. 63. 'lOfhRj^r. ^H^^rHHtM ^Hi^m^^ : 

The Fortune prospers. ELere shines the seal of Vteodeo^ the sod 
of Anantaram, who has obtained prosperity by the worship of the 
two feet of the glorious Amba {i^i,, the goddess Bhawani). 

I have not been able to identify Vasudeo, son of Anantarion. 

A silver seal, well ornamented, face oval, with 10-leaved edge^ 
rounded body; weight 3} tolas. Mortab of same pattern, bat 
wanting face. 
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As the inscription stands the name of Vasudeo's father is 
Anantiram, but such a name is not known. It is probable that the 
r put after fl properly belongs to the ^, the name would in that case 
read 9|«|^ilH Anantadhn, a name which though not common is 
analogous to other ordinary names as Dhurgaram, Shautardm, <&c. 

No. 64. ^i|JIKI«i^i*0 fT^TC MI^^<1«1 ^I^^OhK^ AHm ^ 

Baw4(b£)3i PArata, the son of Dhawaji, devc;j;ed to the feet of 
the illustrious Kija Ram. For ever. 

This person is unknown also. 

ifT^nft is no doubt a mistake for WlWnft* TR? Pai-ata is an 
unusual surname. 

A silver seal, round face and plain body ; weight 2 tolas. 

No. 65. ifhrijtT ^r^%n^>Tr^ ^Mil4ft<i< | tflj6jift in^rr. 

Pflaji Jadhava, the son of Ch^(n)goji, firmly attaelied to the fee 
of Shri Pandurang (i.e. the deity). 

A Sillidar of this name is mentioned in Qiant DiifF, Vol. I., p. 
427, as assisting to save Balaji Vishvanath fi*om the Seuapati 
Chunder Sen Jadao. 

The f^ should be "ft in ^T^^f, Rwift should be spelt with w. 

A silver seal, octagonal face and body, roughly carved in 
pattern ; weight 3 tolas. Mortab of same pattern ; weight 1| tola. 

Wo. bo. Mnffn¥ ^"^rgiy n^ ^rtrmt iw^ ffnu trnfpr . 

KhandojC Thorat, the son of Dam^jf entirely (/»/., fully, wholly,) 
at the feet of the glorious Marta(n)d (t'.e., the Sun) or Khandoba. 

Unknown. 

The letter underlined is indistinct, and the word P^ is unusual. 

Silver seal, oval face, body round and well ornamented in leaf 
pattern ; weight 3 tolas. Mortab of same pattern ; weight 1 1 tola. 

No. 67. Mhrmr m[ s^rrft "^r^ ^vl wnmr MH<»i 

The HawAldir (i.e., the head officer under a Subhcdar or Revenue 
CJolloctor) Ya8hwa(n)trao P^lkar, devoted to the feet of the illus- 
trious King Shah(u). the Lord of the Umbi-ella. For ever. 
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It seems doubtful whether this was the seal of TashvmniWb 
D^bhide, who was appointed Senipati when a child on the death of 
his father Trimbakrdo, A. D. 1731. (Grant DafF, Vol. I., p. 510.) 

Here Shah is again put for Sh&hn, and the usual errors in quan- 
tities are made. ^ is a mistake for fr in 4V44il^* 

Silver seal, roun^ face and plain round body ; weight 3^ tolas. 
Mortab of like pattern ; weight 1| tola. 

No. 68. Mt^TTf frrt ^^'^Sff ''TfiJHTfr ^'Pir wpwrf 

The servant Ana(n)drao Jadhav, most respectful to the feet of 
the best of kings, the illustrious King Shah(u). For ever. 

Unknown. 

Silver, round face, body well carved in leaf ornament ; weight 
3} tolas. Mortab of like pattern ; weight 1| tola. 

The letters underlined are miswritten as on other seals. 

No. 69. ^Hi<fj ^T^f^ ^^'' ^TOiftg^ ^fftiinft mCT . 

Satiydji Tharat (for Thorat), the son of Khaddji (IGiandoJf,) en- 
tirely devoted to the feet of the glorious Mdrtand (i.e., the Son). 

^f)7T is the same word as on seal No. 67. The last word shonkL 
be titilH- 

Silver seal, of rude workmanship, oval face, and eight-sided plain 
body ; weight 2^ tolas. Mortab of like pattern ; weight 1 tola. 

No. 70. I or >- ^1 »(rjd toSj ^i:, A^x- ^^U dUil Ji 

Fath Afzal Khan Muhammad Shahi, 'the servant of God ; year 
1063. 

This is probiibly the seal of Afssal Khan, the commander of 
the Bijapur army, who wius so ti*cacherously murdered by Siv£jf 
in October 1659, i. f., A. H. 1070. Grant Duff, in his account of 
this, Vol. I., p. 175, says that Afzal Khan's sword was still a 
valued trophy in the armoury of SivajPs descendant. 

The workmanship and form of letters on this seal are far 
superior to the others in the Persian character in the collection. 
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Silver seal, round body, and heart-shaped copper face, beauti- 
fnllj cut; weight 4^ tolas. 

No. 71. I*d1 •i^^ •>♦** ;y 3' i^jj 'j U*^ 

The son has his light from the rays of Muhammad. Year 1059. 

Small seal, silver body and oval agate face ; weight 1^ tola. 

Probably this was the seal of a man named Shams, whose patron 
was named Muhammad as well as his Prophet. 

No! 72. 1^ ^jU^^U »Ujb ^tj/JU. JliuJou) 

Mil 
Madan Sing, slave child of King Alamgir the Brave ; Year 43. 

Year 1111. 
Madan Sing, illegitimate son of Sambhaji, was together with Sh^hu 
and Yesubai captured at Raigurh in 1690, and kept a prisoner in the 
camp of Aurungzib. (Grant Duff, Vol. I., p. 414.) 

A. H. 1111 was the 43rd year of AJamgir^s reign. 
Silver ring, body round, brass foil ; weight 2 tolas. 

No. 73. I/?/ VI ^js ^JU ^yJLS ^ 

The fortunate Shaik Ghulam Ghose. 

Silver seal, oval face, plain round body ; weight 2\ tolas. 

No. 74. j^j^jy^ u^. 45*^*«> 

Danji, son of Govindrjo. 

Small silver seal, round face, and eight-sided body; weight 
l{ tola. 

No. 76. jip «rvn^. 

The Royal or Government Court. 
Silver ring, round face. 

No. 76. inft H^gJTT. 

The Sar Subha (i. e. the principal province) Japti. 

Silver ring, round face. 

This seal may have been impressed upon certain accounts of the 
management of some land and villages under attachment by the 
Sar Subhi. 
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No. 77. ^ft^rttfr rtWi. 

Shri. The Treasniy-Goard. 
Silver ring, heart-shaped face. 

No. 78. ^ m^ 55. 

Shri. With the seal. 
Heart-shaped face and silver wire handle. 

If is here written in error instead of ^. 
No. 79. «4<j|HI^<4ii4 *fii%. 

(Here) shines the ornament or decoration of the writing^. 
Silver, oval face, ronnded handle, 
o^ is an error for t7. 

No. 80. ^nrnf^F^ ^nft. 

Here shines the limit of the writing. 

No. 81. T^^ -Jl^d. 

Here shines the limit. 
No. 82. ftiaH | q6jhi"l mfiT- 

(Here) shines the decoration of the writing. 

No. 83. ^ftiRift^ Rr^rw^. 

Here shines forth the glorious limit. 
Grold handle and heart-shaped silver face ; weight 4} tolas. 

No. 84. ^5ft»pft%*. 

Here is the glorions limit. 
Gold handle and heart-shaped face ; weight 3| tolas. 

No. 85. 4X^ V^^ 

Silver, oval face, roond handle ; weight 1| tola. 

Jrea — 

No. 86. 

iSJ^ cH^^'t cri*^ ^^^♦^^ »^- »^«>^ *J^' J-r-J ^""^ *^' V' ^ 

There is but one God and Muhammad is the Prophet of Crod. 
The King is Shah Muhammad Muayan-ud-deen Ghazi Shah Alnm 
Bahadur Shah Ghazi. 

iVbfe.— The first phrase is written AlJt U Jl I J/ , J is omitted 
from Jj^j and I from j^^^ 
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Inner circle^' 



A Fortunate Prince, he possessed and reigned king by the grace 
of God and the Lord Mohammad the Prophet of God. 

Note, — v^ ^ is misspelt •**» ^ , f is put for ^ in fSt^i and J 
is omitted from Jj^j 
Outer circle — 

Khalif, Prophet, Protector of the Needy (Pilgrims), King of Kings, 
the ornament of Religion, verily like the Lord God, an undoubted 
Physician (cure), a kind Mediator. 

Note. — There are many misspellings and some doubtful words 
in this part. 

Very large silver seal, with oval handle and copper face ; weight 
15 tolas. 

This seal is very puzzling, being extremely difficult to read, owing 
to misspellings and misshaped letters. Dr. Dymock is the only 
person who has made anything of the whole legend. Besides this 
there is the difficulty, whose seal was it ? There can be no doubt, I 
think, that it is not a real one of any king, nor was it made by nor 
probably intended for use amongst persons having much knowledge of 
the language or character in which it is written, such errors as those 
in spelling the words Allah and Sahib for instance being so very 
gross. I am inclined to think it an imitation of the seal of one of 
the Mogal emperors or princes. The name is given as Shah 
Muhammad Muajan-ud-deen, but I know of no such person. 
Auiangzib'sname was Muhi-ud-deen {ji *^ ^ c^^^i which seems nearest 
to this phonetically, but he had not the name Muhammad, and was 
generally known from quite early in his reign as Aurangzib, and 
certainly was so known in the Deccan. His son, afterwards Bahadur 
8hah» was named Muhammad Mauzam fJ^*^ «>««^ and he was for a 
long time Viceroy in the Deccan, under the name of Sultan Mauzam. 
His son, again, Jchind&r Shah, had the name Mauz-ud-deen 
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The impression of no seal like it could be found in the Poona 
Daftar, but there are some of that of Sultan Manzam with thu 
legend. 

?1 yJU» |*AV 



I think that probably Sultan Manzam is the king or prince in- 
tended to be named on this seal, as he was so long in these parts Yioe- 
roy of the Emperor, his father, and on the whole his name and titles 
are nearer to what is here given than those of the others, but at the 
same time it must be admitted that although there are many eiTors 
in the spelling, yet phonetically each word is tolerably correct, and 
that Muayan-ud-deen is perhaps in sound more like to Mohi-ad-deen 
than to Mauzam. 
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-AjW XII. — On the Auchitydlamkara of Kshemendra, with a Note 
on the Date of Patanjalu — By Prof. Peterson, D. Sc. 

In the course of a visit paid recently to RAjendrasAri^ a Jain re- 
ligious teacher at the time in Ahmedabad, I noticed that his list of 
books, which he kindly let me look over, contained an entry AuchityA- 
larpkara. Buhler, in his review of my First Report on the Search for 
Sanskrit Manuscripts (Indian Antiquary. January 1884) pointed out that 
I had omitted from ray list of the known works of the Kashrair poet 
Kshemendra a small treatise on rhetoric called Kavikant^abharanam, our 
first copy of which Buhler himself obtained. " An examination of ray 
apograph of this raanuscript by Mr. J. Schonberg/* * Buhler goes on to 
say, "has shown that it contains, besides the Kavikanthdbharanam, 
another small treatise on Alamkara called Auchityavicharacharcha.'* 
R'ijendrasfeiri*s Auchityalamkara turned out to be the work here 
referred to: and through his courtesy in lending it I am able^^to offer in 
the following paper a short account of the valuable data for the history 
of Sanskrit literature which, within very small compass, it offers in rich 
profusion. A more extended notice of the book itself, and of the Kavi- 
kanthabharanara, which here also, as in the previous case, is presented 
in the same raanuscript, I hope to give in my forthcoming Third 
Report. From the fact just alluded to it is perhaps to be conjectured that 
the two books were generally regarded as supplementary the one to 
the other. 

* Hr. Schdnberg has since pahlished an account of the KayikanthAbharanaxn. 
Wien, 1884. 
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A word of preface is perhaps desirable as to the importance to us o( 
a work like this. The poet KshemeDdra tells us himself that one of 
his books, the Samayamatrika, was finished during the reign of 
king Aiianta, in the 25th year of the Kashmirian cycle = A.D. 10.'»0 
(Biihler's Report, p. 46). He was a most learned and voluminous wiiter, 
and, what is more to our purpose, he invariably gives his references 
when quoting illustrations of the breach or observance of the rhetorical 
rules he is discussing. We obtain from him then many names of 
Indian poets and their works, for all of which we get Esheroendra's own 
time as a lower date, after which thev cannot have flourished or been 
written. Kshemendra's favourite method^ as has been hinted, is to 
give tirst one or more examples of verses which comply with his rule, 
and to follow with one or more examples of verses which do not. It 
must be said for him that he deals out praise and censure as a true 
critic who is no respecter of persons. In more than one instance in- 
deed he illustrates the two sides of the canon he is dealing with by 
different verses from the same work of his own. These verses by 
Kshemendra himself are not included in the analysis which follows. 

m 

I. Amaraka. 1. B{|f^r^Hc4<4il^^. Bohtlingk 1035, from Ama- 
rusataknm. y r^H'^l: g?Rt i^iid^H^ . « i^fl^iHillRfHTi^:. 

** If vou must sro vou shall sro : but whv so soon ! Turn and stand 
while I gaze on your face. Your life and mine are but two drops of 
the water that will rush out of the bucket when it tarns tlie top of the 
wheel : and when that is done who can sav whether tou and I, in the 
lives to come shall ever meet again.'' * 

Mfi^l may also mean a waterclock, when the figure would resemble 
our one of the * sands of life.* But I think snT? shows that the sense is 
as I have indicated. It would be curious if the same figure underlies 
a common, English col\>)uIalism. 

This verse is quoted also in the Kavikanthabharanam (Schonbei^ 
p. 13"^. ' Our two examples show that this poet Amaiaka is not to be 
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* Ii Htli BBaczipu TC«d Rnii^ in tbe KftrikaBiblbiMumaam, aai <KII^ 
tacon us. Pk«i«9Kv Bhu^dftzlar ngs»s« 7A{^ X< 
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distinguished from the author of the Amarusatakatn. Aufrecht ( Z. D. 
M. G. 27 7) thinks Amaru was the original furm afterwards sanskritized 
into Amaru. 

II. Bhaha IndurAja. 1. Sir^pr^rR: 'rftrT:. KAvya Prakasa, p. 453 
(Calc. Ed. 1876). /3 RfT ^THT ^frf^^^f^ TfT^t^T. a qpTHWr^rft. 
Aufrecht (Z. D. M. G. 27, 94?) cites this verse from the Sarngaddliara- 
paddhati under Srisuka. 2. BTTV^ T?7nfr7:* 

III. SrImad Utpalaraja. bt^ ^ fl^ ^. Bohthngk 844, from 
Bhartrihari. 

IV. Karpattka. 

^<iM i (!<ijf;m i R^<i ^^^ ^ ^ft^^ ^^ li 

*• As I sat perishing with cold, and plunged like the moon in Mfigha 
(the moon surrounded by clouds ) in a sea of thought, the fire sank 
low, and my blistered lips and hu!iger-|>arched throat were of no 
avail to keep it alight. Sleep has left me and gone like an insulted 
wife : and the night, like land given to a good holder, is no whit spent." 

This is the verse which Kalhana in the R;\jatarangivii (III. 181 ), 
puts into the mouth of the poet Matrigupta,* who is there said to 
have composed it impromptu, in reply to the king's enquiry as to why 
he alone of all the palace servants was not asleep. Its appearance 
here is noteworthy. Kshemendra in another passage of this small 
book quotes Matrigupta by name. It is impossible, I think* to say 
whether we are to take Karpatika as the real name of the author of 
one of the works which are summarised for us in the Rajatarangini or 
as a synonym of Matrigupta, referring to his condition as a suppliant 
for the king's favour. The verse occurs also in Vullabhadeva's Subha- 
shitarali, where it is ascribed to Matrigupta, with the much better read- 
ing tfi^RP^f^^IW »n^firf%TO dried up with cold like a peaspod. 

V. KALiD.i^SA. 1.3WHftN^*^rfTll<^r. UV. IV. 70. 2f^TT5«iT^ 
Vikram. Act II. a f1H^^H1^;l irP 4H i jH ^Pr:. y »T;^^rnn^rP^. Both 
good readings. 

3. ff P r ii^fri %F: ^Nn:: ^TNTrrt 

• Compare Bhau D^^i s Paper in Vol. VI. of thw Journal, p. 213. 
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TIk hfadnig to this Tene is qifr ^<3^K^^ ^iPHHKV- I ^w 
Dot found the Terse in anj known work of KalidaM, mmd can oolj 
suppose that Kaate^Tmndaatjam is the title of m lost work br the 
prince of Indian poets. 4. 4i^<^«i^. KS. YIIL 87. KsheiDeodrm's 
testimooT to the sathenticitj of the eighth esote. m ^^ |^44^^4^T^^ - 
5. %t4 W4t #^. K^S. Ill/ 72. G. :9rf t^. Megl^dta T. d. CL 
note on Xo. 4. ^ f^^^-^il^: 7. «IM^iiypl. KS. 111. 29, b. 44lHb9 
«f^. KS. III. 28. 

VI. KcmIradas^ 

Bohtliogk 5o2, from lod. Stud. S, 414, where it was quoted firom 
Anfrecht. MS. f^mttf^. As Ioq^ ago as 18-5^ Anfrecht. in his 
edition of Cjjralacbcta's Com-n^ntirv oa the Uaidi Sutras, pointed oat 
that the fragTxeat of a Terse TTTJ HTWtf^ 5^^- gi'^n ^J UyTalndatta 
in his com meat oa I. H>, occars also in the HahahhashTa, in the 
note on p. I, 3, 4^:^. ( Kielh. EJ. p. 283. ) Anfrecht at the same time 
gare the whole Terse as he foiai it qaoted hj Xirajaoa on Kedlra* 
bhaUa. The dlscoTerr that Kshemendra quotes this Terse and masons 
it to finmaradisa will one daj I hope proTe a Tmlnable datum 
for the Mahabh:ishTa itself. UafortooatelT we do not Tel know 
Knmiradasa^s own date. Bat the foUovring Terses bj him are quoted 
in the ^amgaddbarapaddhati and SubhishitaTali : and are presented 
here as» with the preseut example* presenting strong internal eTidence 
that a writer who quotes Kumaradisa cannot haTe liTed at the date 
now widely accepted for Patanjali. 

From Anfrecht, Z. D. M. G. 27. 17. 2. ^r% sfnr fwj^ Aufiredit, who 
points out that it occurs in the Amarusatakam. 3. ^W^SRi^fi^T^lFIFr. 
Cited bv Anfrecht. 

•* When the wind blew cold with showers of icy spray. Love took 
fright» and fled for shelter to the heart f»f the forsaken lover where the 
fire of sorrow bnrned." Quoted and translated bj Anfrecht, 
compares the Anacreontic ^<ro»v«crtotf ror* &pai»» 
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" The wandering Sun has gone to the South country and there scatter- 
ed his rays : now like a pour priest (who with the hope of hucksheesh in 
his heart has been holding out his hand to every passer-by) he goes to 
the North country to repair his beams (goes to the rich man's house 
to get wealth.)*' This last example is from the Subhiishitavali. It has 
a very modern ring. 

VII. MAlava Kuvalaya. 

VIII. Gauda KumbhakXra. 1. f^iijj^JT THf^Hr^^^^Rl^f:* A 
description of Uanuman crossing the straits. 

IX. Ganoaka. 

1. H q?tPf W^rir: 5m^Mftm*i^^i^tfr 
Riww^nrn" jTTirf^: ^ f^Rrar: ii 

Kshemendra quotes this verse as a praiseworthy asirvachanam by 
•• My own teacher Gangaka." 

X. Chandaka. 

1. fT^: ^f^V^' ^IT: Nl^lR**^: J^STftPf : 

Bohtlingk 1895 from Bhartrihari. 

2. cp^^ ir^^T TRTW f : *^rT:. 3. i q^l lfHf l^ t^ t:. 

•* In battles Fortune goes now here, now there, and for them I will 
not answer. Fate gives victory and defeat to whom she will. This 
one thing I promise, that when I go down into the fight the enemy 
shall not look upon my horses* backs." 
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XI. DiPAKA. 1. atfir f^f^f^Pq-a . 2. ^ fn%. Bohtlingk 4102 
from Blmrtrihari. a Uir\Hd^^mff i ^H \ f^ . /* >pfr?**. y ITpfr. 

XII. Dharmakirti. 

Of this poet Aufrecht writes as follows in the sixteenth volume of 
Weber's Indische Studieu : — 

** Dharmakirti is one of the oldest writers on Alamkara. A work of 
his, called Bauddhasaingati, is mentioned by Snbandhu in the Vasa- 
vadatta (p. 23.'), ed. Hall). In all probability he is the BuddhUt 
philosopher of that name who according to Wassiljew wrote a commen- 
tary on DinnA^ra's Pramaaasamuchchava, as also the work Pramaiia- 
varttika, Pranianavinischaya, and Prasannapada. A half verse by the 
philosopher Dharmakirti is qnoted in the chapter of the Sarvaclarsaiui* 
samgraha that deals with Buddhism. A nandavardhana quotes Dharma- 
kirti in the Dhvanyaloka : the Sarngadharapaddhati gives one, and the 
Saduktikarnamritam eii;ht of his verses." 

Six of the verses referred to here will be found in Aufreclit's paper. 
A seventh is the verse r5T^J€|j[ft*^52j€fJ, which, as Aufrecht notes. 
had already l)ccn given by Boiitlingk from the Ruvalayananda, without, 
of course, any author's name. Kshcmcndra iu the book before us is 
now found to corroborate the statement of the Saduktikarn nnritam as 
to the authorship of this vei^e, and so far to corroborate generally the 
statements of the Saduktikarnamritam as to the authors cited. 

" He recked not of the store of beauty hd spent on her or of the toil 
he took : he made her a fire of torment for people who were dwelUng^ 
at their ease : she herself is doomed to sorrow as one who can never 
find a mate : say, what did the Creator propose to himself when he 
made this woman?'* 

The verse is quoted in censure of the employment of the word 



« Hnhilingk ^T^iT'^ ^T^tr ^f^^ C^^. Bo also A with ^^^\ for ^<fr. 
» A an.i W ^mi^^^^Wnmi^T^. 
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which Kshemendra says has nothing to recommend it but the jingle 
with the worcls ?T3 fT5^. The poet should have used some such word 
»5> ii*'^€|^; This shows that the reading of our book (and of the Sad- 
ukti.) is undoubtedly the right one, as may be said also, I think, 
ol' the other variants presented. 

Other two verses— BT^Nt ^rTPff and BWfff TP^ll.'lf: — which in the 
Skm. are ascribed to Dharmakirti 'belong,** says Aufrecht, **toBhartri- 
hari. Their appearance in the anthology under Dharmikirti is to be 
accounted for on the theory that the compiler of the Sndutktikar- 
namritam took them from l)harmakirti*8 book on rhetoric without 
troubling himself to trace them further." 

Kshemendra in this book assigns six verses which now st«nd in 
13hartrihari*s Satakas to other authors, and claims at least one for 
himself, a state of things which makes us hesitate to accept Aufrecht's 
theory here. Thealternntive theory, that the book which passes under 
Bhartrihari's name is a late compilation, deserves renewed consideration. 

xni. Bhaha Nakayana. 1. »wir?^«nnF?T^fT. 2. ^> 5!r:^rw. 

Both from the Venisamhara. 
XIV. Parimala. 

1. w^rt T ^n% fff fqwf^ ^^ T ^%^ 

«* He neither eats nor drinks, and he abjures the society of woman : 
he lies on the sand, puts from him all worldly pleasures, and courts the 
hottest sun. Oh Lion of the House of Malva, it seems to me that 
this Gilrjara King is doing penance in the forests of Marwar that he 
may be found worthy to touch the dust of your feet." 

•* There, O good king ! thy servant got a footing, as fate would have 
it, and there he remained so many days, curious at heart— there, 
where thy fame sets dancing the pearls ou the quivering breasts of 
the deer-eyed women." 
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3. >mn^ ft^TfTr ^?^% ^ni^ ^^^?[^nTff& 

**The silly Gurjara Queen, as she wanders terror-struck in the forest 
ever and anon casts her eyes on her husband's sword to see if there be 
no water (^Jj) there, bethinking herself in her heart how often in the 
days that are gone she has heard the bards say ' Great king, the hosts 
of your foes have gone down in the battle through which your sword's 
edge (v^W) swept.' " 

•*0 Hill of the River of Love, O Crest Jewel of Kings, O Home of 
all Goodness, O Milky Ocean of Cleverness, O Lover of Ujjayini, O 
thou that wert a living God of Love to young women, O Kinsman to 
all the Good, O Brewer of the Nectar of the Arts, where, O King, art 
thou gone : wait for me. " 

These verses show tliat Parimala's lost poem probably presents an 
almost contemporary record of one of the earlier struggles between the 
sovereigns of Malva and Gujarat. 

I will only conjecture here that the theme of the poem was that 
expedition in Gujarat despatched by Tailapa, under a general of the 
name of Barapa, "against MularAja, the founder of the Chaulukya 
dynasty of Anahilapattana, who for some time was hard pressed, though 
according to the Gujarat chroniclers the General was eventually defeated 
with slaughter." • The striking verse in the Kavyaprakasa iT^^I^I- 
SfTT T 113^% TT (p* 450, Gale. Ed. 1876) wears every appearance of 
being from the same work, for which we should be on the look out. 

XV. Parivrajaka. 

1 rrfr T rTK T^i^T rnrr 

^m T 5^?KT ^^^^ STrirr: i 
mu T ^fKt ^nn^ ifrTT- 

This seems a better form of the verse which Bohtlingk, No. 4631, 
hTtT T ^TT : gives from Bhartrihari. 

• Bhandarkar : Early History of the Dekkan, p. 59. See also the Mb MAla, 
Chap. IV. to which Bhandarkar refers. 
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XVI. Bhatta PrabhAkara. 

This poet is already known only from Aufrecht's ciUtion from the 
Sirngadharapaddhati of what is surely one of the prettiest compli- 
meats to beauty even a poet ever devised. 

CRT t^H4iVI- 

** She spoils indifferently those who see her and those who see her 
not : these lose their hearts, those might as well have never had their 
eyes.** 

XVI I. Sri Pravarasena. Two verses are quoted, which both 
occur in this writer*8 Setubandba. I, 2, and III, 20. 

XVIIL BHAtr^^ BAna. Three verses by Bana, the author of Kadam- 
bart, are quoted. Two of these, 1. ir^R9^^: and 2. ^«f^4f, are from 
that book, and call for no remark. But the third is of extraordinary 
interest for us, ' It is the verse 

which now stands in the Amarusatakam {So. 98). In his note 
Kshemendra tells us that this verse is part of a description of the state 
to which Kadambari was reduced by the absence of Chandrapida. It 
would appear then that BAna, in addition to the work known to us, 
treated the same theme, or part of the same theme, in verse : and with 
this clue we can assign to their place in such a composition more 
than one of the verses cited by BAna in the later anthologies. 

XIX. Bhatta Bhallata. 
vol: XVI. 23 
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^: 'ftrf'rff fT^w Hyfr fT fift HtH 3^ 

The use of singing or music as one of the weapons of the hunter u 
often referred to. Aufrecht quotes ten verses by this poet from the 
S«irngaddharapa(ldhati. 

XX. Bhavabiiuti. l.ju'nr ^: 3!^. Uttara R. Act. 2. 
%^»TO: Trn%^ Uttara U. Act. IV. 8. f:g[r^ qp ft^K^H^ftur 
Uttara II. Act. V. a frfSPf T^^- i3 ?^ <?sit^H^. y M^pftSOfr^lrf^. 
d |ftfi^f%>^. In the heading to the second of these examples the poet 
is in both MSS. called Bhavabhupati. 

XXI. Magha. 

**The hungry cannot feed upon grammar, or the thirsty satisfy 
themselves with the nectar of poetry. No man ever exalted his house 
by learning. Get money. Learning leads to nothing.*' Note io the 
Si^apiklavadha. Bohtlingk 4484, from the Subhashitarnava. 

XXII. Matrigupta. 

Note that Kshemcndra would seem to distinguish between Matri- 
gupta and Kitlidasa. ('ompare Max Muller * India : what can it teach 
us.'' p. 133. 

X.XIII. R\JAPUTRA MlKTAlMDA. 

rir**i fTH^ ^ T^^n^ 25^^ ft^ iTTTH: 

" From afar the hermit j;n7.es with mingled love and fear at tbe mightj 
elephant, whose throat is oncirrled by swarms of bees heavy laden 



\ 
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with the juice that exudes from its temples^ and remembers how this is 
he whom at first he nourished with the tender tops of the rice-plant, and 
who drank from a leafy cup the milk that was over from the sacrifice." 

XXIV. Yasovarmadeva. 

Yasovarman, according to Aufrecht (Z. D. M. G. 36, 521) wrote a 
drama, RAmabhyMaya, which is cited by Abhinavagupta. 

XXV. Bhat^a La XT an a. 

XXVI. RAjasekhara. 1. ?tT^^: ^Hi^^^ ^'» BalarAmayana Act 
V. (p. 121 Ben. Ed.) B IT^^T?^: qpTOT. (Ed. Kt'snTT: ^TPmr) ^TP^T^ 
is given by BR. (compare also Bohtlingk's Smaller Dictionary) from 
schol. on P. 3. 2. 33., as a word for which a reference was not then 
available, d T^lj: ^T^Rt* 

Rajasekhara was perhaps not such a rake as he professes to be. 
The verse may go to show that similar autobiographical couplets, of 
which tradition has preserved a great many, may oftener be genuine 
than is sometimes supposed. 

3. Nm^* '«hr:. 4. <r^M | W ^^, BMaramayana Act IV. (p- 87) . 

6. q'HWi ; ITT^, Balarimayana Act II. (p. 36). 7. ^r^ 5^. 
8. ^pqr^ fT, Biklaramayana Act I. (p. 19). 9. ^W>ft 3^^i3^- 
10. ^sfMr »TV^. 

XXVII. MAlava Rudra. 

Given as by Bhata in the Subh&shitaharavali. 
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Aufrecht writes the name of this poet Malavarudra. But compare 
Malava Kuvalaya and Gauda Kumbhakara ahove. 

XXVIII. Sr! Vakra. 

This one rerse is so far all that has heen found of a poem — hy a poet 
himself also otherwise unknown — which must contain a contemporary 
account of one of the early leagues of the Hindu princes against their 
Musalman invaders. Compare what has heen said above of Parimala's 
lost work. Jalantara here is I presume Jullundur. 

XXIX. VarAhamihira. 

" The waning moon enters the orb of the sun at each month's end, 
and having there renewed his fires goes each day further from his 
helper: nay, when his fulness comes, as come it will, vies in the 
eastern sky with the setting orb of day. Verily, verily the cold-blooded 
man never leaves off his ingratitude and his meanness." 

Given in Vallabhadeva's Sabhashitavali as by Dharadhara. 

XXX. BhagavAn Maharshi VyAsa. 



fippRl! 



" Doubtless woman is a pleasant thing and wealth too : but life 
abides no longer than the glance shot from the corner of her eye by a 
love-sick girl." 

Bohtlingk 6733, from the Subhdshitamara, with ^^^Km' 5CT^: in a. 

XXXI. SyAmala, ^fw^mTfT:. The only ^yimala we know of is the 
Sy&mala who was Sana's cousin. Hall's V&savftd. Introd. p. 41. .> 
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XXXII. ^Rt Harsha. 1. ^; i *ng^fiH<<ii , RatnAv. Act II., B, 
Mrtift:- 2. ?|fi fr9TPrfM* Ratnav. Act II. 3. ^rt ^4?|T:> RatnAv. 
Act 11. a VV'^- 4. qftWPt. RatnAv. Act. /3 q^iflV^Pl. ^ WWf- 
^nreiR?. Pwhrf^lTf^pfi', Ratnav. Vishk. 

To the twelve compositions by Kshemendra which were already 
known^^ Scbonberg, in his paper on the Kavikant^Abharana, added 
other eight, which he found quoted or referred to in that book. His 
list is as follows : — 

13 Sasivansa, 

14 (Padja) KAdambari, 

15 Chitrabharata, 

16 Lava^yavati, 

17 Kanakajanakt 

18 Desopadesa, 

19 MuktAvali, 

20 Amritataranga, 

Three of these are quoted in our book also, where the ("hitrabhArata 
is called a Nataka, and the Lavanyavnti and the Muktavali are called 
KAvyas. In addition the following new names occur, AvasarasAra, 
BaudhivadanalatA, NitilatA, MunimatamimansA, LalitaratnaroAla, 
Vinayavalli, VatsyAyanasiitrasAra. Of the books in the earlier list 
the Chaturvargasamgraha is the only one quoted under the same name. 



I should make some small amends to the Society for a dull paper if 
I could adequately describe the scene where I got this book, and the 
impression that scene made upon me. In an upper chamber of a by- 
street in Ahmedabad were gathered over a hundred of the common 
people listening eagerly to their word of life, as that was communicated 
bj RAjendrasuri to his more immediate disciples. A little company of 
women sat apart, but not so as to be out of hearing of the teacher*. 

>« (1) BrihatkathAmanjart. (2) BhAratamanJart. (8) KaUviUBa. (4) RA- 
mlyaDakathlsAra. (5) Da^TatAracharita. (6) SamayamAtrikA. (7) VyAsA- 
■h^ka. (8) Savrittatilaka. (9) LokaprakAAa. (10) Nttikalpatani. (11) ChA- 
moharyaiataka. (12) ChatorrargaBamgraha. 
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At the end of our conversation a young Rajpoot, a rich young man 
as I could judge from his dress; who had been an intent observer of all 
that passed between his teacher and myself, rose from the crowd, put 
his folded hands to his head, and told me in his own language 
that he had one request to make to me. Between Rajendrasiiri and 
another teacher then in Ahmedabad there were vital differences — ^as to 
the kind of garments men desiring salvation should wear, and as to 
whether in the evening hymn they should recite the three verses only, 
or four. Would I undertake to solve his doubt? 

I put him off with a jest which I have sometimes regretted since. 
But I came away with new wonder at the strangeness of human life : 
and, as I hope, with fresh sympathy for all of the one family who in 
every place are thus seeking after God, if haply they may find Him. 



Note on the Date op Patanjali. 



" Patanjairs date, B.C. 150, may now be relied on.** — Bhandarkar 
in his Early History of the Dekkan, p. 7. So too Kielhorn, though 
he was more directly concerned with the question of the authenticity 
of the text of the book, maintains that " we are bound to regard the 
text of the Mahabhashya as given by our MSS. to be the same as it 
existed about 2000 years ago.** (Indian Antiquary, IV., p. 107, and 
v., p. 241.) I will state very briefly why I think the question must 
still be regarded as open. Kalhaiia*s verse : — 

Rajatarangim, I., 176, (p. 7, Calc. Ed., I8.S5), 
appears to mc to have exercised what can only be described as a perni- 
cious influence on this controversy. In itself it contains no indication 
that Kalhana so much as had Patanjaii'g Maliubhashyam in his mind 
when writing the passage. But if we grant, for the sake of argument. 
Prof. Weber's contention (Ind, Stud., 5, 1G6), that the transaction 
Kalhana is referring to is clearly the same ns that spoken of in Bhar- 
trihari*8 Vakyapadiya, and grant also, under the same reserve, that it 
follows that Kalhana here is speaking of Pafanjali's work, the verse 
even then Cannot bear the weight which is sought to be put upon it. 
It is not open to us to quote Kalhana as corroborating Bhartrihari*s 
statement, when it is clear that, writing in the l2th century, he is, if 
he is referring here to Patanjali at all, dishing up for us and doctoring 
a story which he must have got directly or indirectly from fihartrihari 
or from the same sources as Bhartrihari. Still less is it justifiable 
to transfer to Kalhana the credit that would attach to any statement 
made in the Vakyapadiya as to the date at which this mysterious 
transaction took place. It is Kalhana, and not Bhartrihari, who here 
seems to connect Abhimanyn of Kashmere with Patanjali's commen- 
tary : and I do not understand why so much weight should be attach- 
ed to this one statement, occurring as it does in a part of the Uajataran- 
gini which, as Biihler puts it (Report, p. 59), is full of improbabilities 
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and absurdities. A similar reasoning holds good of Kalhana*s second 
verse :— • 

s<r«i^^?T f^fHT^f Hfr^fi'^ ^'^5^ll 

Rajatarangiiii IV., 487 (p. 58, Calc. Ed.) 
I notice that Max Miiller ( Note, p. 335 ), suggests a doubt as to 
whether Kalhana is here referring to Patanjali*s Mahabhashyam. 
But if we grant that he is, here too his statement must be checked by 
the passage iu Bhartrihari. And as soon as that is done it becomes at 
once apparent that on Kalhana alone rests the responsibility of divid- 
ing the story as it stands in Bhartrihari into two parts and separating 
the two by centuries. Bhartrihari tells us that to Chandra and his 
school was due the revived study of the Mahabhashya. Kalhana puts 
Chandra in the first century, for Abhimanyu's greater glory, and as 
he cannot ignore the fact that something of the kind occurred in the 
reign of king Jayapicja (A.D. 755-786), he invites us to believe that 
twice in the history of Kashmere did the king of the country inter* 
fere to set the Mahabhashya on its feet again. Of the two passages 
the second appears to me to be far more deserving of credit than the 
first : and the Rf^^^f ( which need not be construed with ^if3^ )* 
refers to the state from which Chandra had (recently ?) rescued the 
book, not to a state iuto which it had been permitted in Kashmere to 
fall centuries after his benevolent activity.* 

^ As for example Kielhom does. ** * The King having sent for intei*preterg 

f reading with the Paris edition »«4H<?llWI*V.] brought into use in his realm the 
Mah&bh&shya, which had ceased to be studied ' ( in Kashmere, and was there* 
fore no longer understood )." Indian Antiquary, V., p. 243. It may be worth 

noting that ^ff^^ is the ordinary expression in the case of the first patron 
of a book. Thus for example in the colophon to a MS. of H&la in my possession 

S&tav&hana is called the ^^^ of the K4l&pa grammar. Our word therefore 
should be translated, as Elielhom does here, or as Max Miiller in his Kote, 
p. 335, "introduces " : and this verse in itself does not suggest that what Jay&ptda 
did was to " re-establish " ( Max Miiller, p. 334) the MahAbh&shya. 

* In his reply to this paper Professor Bh&ndarkar takes this sentence to 
mean that I understand Kalhana to put Chandra in JayAptda's reign, and that 
I accept that as a fact on Kalhana's authority. This of course leads straight 
to the absurdity of Bhartrihari's having mentioned a fact which took place 
106 years after his death. As my words have been made matter of public 
comment I must leave them as they were writteH. But I take this opportunity 
of saying that, for my own part, I entirely repudiate the construction Bh&ndar- 
kar puts on them. I am concerned here only with what Kalhana's meaning 
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Better texts of the Rajatarangini, and a careful collation of the two 
▼erses, aa thej ought to be read, with Bhartrihari would, 1 think, 
strengthen this position. I have little doubt that the Panrata of 
Bhartrihari' s ?erse is, as Max M filler suggests, no other than the hill of 
Chittore, which was a centre of learning for the southern country. 
(Compare my First Report, p. 47) . 1 think it is not impossible that the 
words Htifl?^ fTFTnr^nnf) which form the crux of Raj. L, 176, conceal 
Bhartrihari's own phrase q^^TT^npt t^SVy^. If Kielhom's conjectural 
emendation ^TC^TT ^^ir«^iT'<i1I^IHH^ be ever confirmed, it will become 
still more obvious that the two verses have one and the same origin. 
They will then almost textually agree. 

But if we are thus really dependent on Bhartrihari*s statement, which 
contains no note of time,weare entitled to range further than Goldstucker 
and Bhandarkar do in their search for events and names which will suit 
certain passages in the Mah^bhAshya itself, where Patanjali, as they 
hold, is referring to contemporaneous or recent history. ' I will not 
discuss the question here as to whether these instances really do, in Gold- 
stiicker's words, " concern the moment at which Patanjali wrote.'* (P&n. 
p. 230.) I think it is forgotten in that argument that Patanjali could 
trust to the practical acquaintance with the language or literature which 
his pupils possessed, much as an English grammarian might without risk 
of confusion illustrate, after having given the rule, our past and present 
by two such phrases, as *^ In six days God made Heaven and £arth,*' 
and "This people perishes with hunger." 

Four passages in all, so far as I know, have been adduced from the 
Mahabhishya itself as supplying definite chronological data for the 
time of Patanjali. The first is the note on Pan., v. 3, 99. Gold- 
stucker, it is true, who brought this passage to light, did not contend 
that it proves more than that Patanjali did not live before the first 

was : and I still think that he got his Rf^»^ from the story ho read in Bhar- 
trihari, and that his Ml<in<4n refers to something that happened in JayAptda's 
time. He may have mixed the two things np together hopelessly : bnt I 
desired to suggest that his own words do not necessarily prccladel the sapposi' 
tion that he himself understood that there was an interval between the his- 
torical Rf^^rq of the Mahfibh&shya and JayAptda's action. — iNots added when 
publishing,'] 

* GoldstQcker treated this subject in his 'PAnini: his place in Sanskrit 
Literatore,' pp. 227-238. The references for Bhandarkar are Indian Antiquary, 
1. p. 299, II., pp. 59, 69, 94 and 238. 

VOL. XVI. 24. 
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king of the Manrya dynasty, who was ChandraguptA, and who Iircd 
315 B.C. : or, possibly, •* if we are to give a natural interpretation to 
his words,*' that he lived after the last king of this dynasty, or« io 
other words, later than 180 before Christ. If the passage stood alone 
then, and there were no such thing as cumulative effect in arguments 
of this kind, the inference sought to be drawn from Patanjali*s note on 
P^n., V. 3, 99, might be allowed to pass without challenge. But 
it will not be denied that this suggestion as to a date before which 
Patanjali may not be supposed to have lived, when taken in connection 
with a date (Abhimanyu's time), removed from it by two centuries 
only, and regarded, on what grounds we have just seen, as a date ajter 
which he may not be supposed to have lived, has done much to 
strengthen the conviction that here or hereabout we must look for the 
time of Patanjali. Yet I think it can be shown, beyond all manner of 
doubt, that this pa.<^sage has nothing whatever to do with the matter 
in hand, and that, as far as it is concerned, we are as free — or shall I 
rather say hampered ? — with regard to the upper date to be assigned to 
Patanjali, as I have contended we still are with regard to his lower date. 

Panini's rule is ^HHl'^iT? ^m"^. On which the note is H7^ 

?Tr9 nT^^f^. Goldstiicker's explanation of this passage is as follows:- 
** * If a thing, ' says Panini, 'serves for a livelihood, but is not for sale it 
has not the affix ka/ This rule Patanjali illustrates, with the words 'Siva 
Skanda Visakha,' meaning the idols that represent these divinities, 
and at the samo time give a living to the men who possess them, 
while they are not for sale. And, * why V he asks, * The Mauryaa 
wanted gold, and therefore established religious festivities.' Good. Pan- 
ini's rule may apply to such (idols as they sold); but as to idols which 
are hawked about (by common people) for the sake of such worship aa 
brings an immediate profit, their name will have the affix ka." 

"Whether or not," Goldstiicker goes on to say, ** this interesting 
bit of history was given by Patanjali ironically, to show that even 
affixes are the obedient servants of kings, and must vanish before the 
idols which they sell, because they do not take the money at the 
same time that the bargain is made — as poor people do— I do not 
know." 

In the rest of the passage Goldstiicker draws his inference in words 
that 1 have already given. 
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Oould Patniijali have thus anticipated the super grammnticam story ? 
I thought act : and it was my conviction that tliere must be some 
mistake here which led me to examine closely the passage Goldstueker 
quotes. Asa result, I think I can show that Goldstiicker misunder- 
stood and mistranslated that passage from top to bottom. I need 
hardly say that it requires all the courage Max Miiller recommends 
thus to challenge that mighty and indignant shade. But I have put 
Goldstucker's explanation fairly before the reader. 1 will now say how 
1 understand the passage. If am right my translation will, I think, 
justify itself: and I shall, I hope, be judged to have done some small 
service with regard to a question on which much depends. Sfq[<J^ ^r^ff- 
^^ then tells us that a doubt is about to be suggested with regard to 
the word MT*^ occurring in the siitra under comment. ** Siva, 
Skanda, VisAkha," are not three words illustrating IVinini's rule. They 
form the clause or sentence referred to by the f^iT preceding. For 
inrt T flfWlf^ is the doubt of which we have been forewarned, and 
must be translated : *' In that case [ if a^q^ is to be part of the rule J 
ike foUowiny expressing is not obtained [i.^., must bo Jeilnred to be 
bad grammar, while, as a matter of fact, it is in cornnion use, and so it is 
the correctness of the sutra that is in peril.] Uul if F<r^: ^fr fir^rn!T » 
or ^4): f^^rnJT: a^J Kaiyyata, as I think rightly, reads, be an e\prc.->siun 
that j^rima/fic*6' throws doubt on the correctness of the sutra, we must 
look in it for an indication that the Skanda of tiiis passage is (lh iilol^ 
antl not the god of thai nit'iie, ^^f : in itself eaiuiot be a forin of 
doubtful authority. The doubt is as to whether in a particular coimee- 
tion the form ^f^R*: should not be used. The word we are in 
search of can neither be Rj^: nor ?E^f:. It must, therefore, be 
f^^KJlT: » tt"^l we have next to see whether that word, when used 
as an adjective to ^f : , of its own force suggests that the refer- 
ence is to an image or representation, as wiien we talk of a sittin<^ 
Madonna or a sleeping Venus. IJut a reference to any dictionary will 
show that such a meaning is one of the best authenticated senses of 
the word f^^rra"-- f^fr N^rn^: means, *' \ Skanda in act to shoot,'' 
and that is the phrase gi\en here as affording an example of a torm 
which apparently under this rule would have to be eondeinned. 
" Why V (f^ cftK" ! sc. ^ nfP-^^), ** Tf i.'i for gain that }f(tifri/(is n.ahe 
images.^* The Skanda in act to shoot must be an image : ajul as it 
is notorious that images are vendible things it ought not to bi J»o^^ibK 
to s|)eak of a ^cffff PtoH^:, but only of a ^*^^ f^W^:- 

So far the doubt. And now the Doubter answers himself 4^ *'(iood.'' 
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Vendible images made by the Mauryas are, as a class, by the operation 
of the word ^TT^ in this siitra, taken out of one of the categories 
of things falling under the general rule which enjoins the omission of 
affix ka, ^rr^ ^ ^^^ *' Let it be admitted that so far to them the 
rule cVPfj*,^ should not apply, but that the affix ka should be used. 
^I^^- Wh^ '{^srnit: But whatever images among these even, are 
from the beginning intended for worship and not for sale, fTTQ Hf^^f^ 
to them that rule will apply, and the affix ka will be barred." 

The extent of the difference between Goldstiicker's explanation of 
this passage and that now offered may be gauged by the last clause 
here, "and the affix ka will be barred," which stands for Goldstiicker's 
*' their names will have the affix ka." But Kaiyyata puts beyond all 
dispute the question, as to what is the subject of the clauses ffrg «t ^^^ 
and firg «T^«2ri%, when he says, .^TTFg ft^fNl% fTO ^ *r^ ftr^WT^- 
HfhftrT ffit. The H ^mn of Patanjali means, that the word in question 
should have the affix : the ^ft^«ri% that it will not. 

Two points in this explanation require a further note, though for. 
tunately any judgment with regard to them does not affect the argu- 
ment. I have so far not met with any native support for the parti- 
cular construction put above on the words ^^^ f^^TT^:. That — 
with or without f^: — these words refer to the clause immedi- 
ately preceding, and not to the sutra, and contain therefore a form or 
forms whose currency throws doubt upon the sutra, I believe to be certain. 
But the shastris I have been able to consult — in particular Mr. Raja- 
ram Shastri, the learned grammarian attached to Elphinstone College — 
agree in thinking that the context of the whole passage is sufficient 
to show that idols are meant here : and they take the three words Siva, 
Skanda, Visakha, in the current acceptation of three names of images. 
That theirs is an old view is shown by the way in which the passage 
is treated in the Siddhanta Kaumudi, where f^^iri^: is quietly dropped, 
and efi^^^: substituted for it. I put forward that part of my explana- 
tion therefore only tentatively, and am quite prepared to find that there 
I am wrong. It might have been the more prudent course to hold it 
back : but I confess I believe it is right, and am unwilling to abandon it. 

The India Office photozincograph of Kaiyyata and one of Kielhorn's 
MSS, omit ftn*:. *Kaiyyata*s own note on this passage is attached 
to the phrase ^n^^^rr- MMI% 'HiTnTf * I ^TTg Tf^^^lf^ in which, as 
Nagojibhatfca puts it, Patanjali * 'indicates an example for the sA- 

~ ' ~ " ' — - ■ ■ — - ' ■ — ■ —..... — - ■ 

* [As does also the MS. of the Mah&bhAshya in the Alwar Library. — Note 
added when publishing. J 
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tra** — 4|^^9I^<^ f^lNffif — that is, I take it, states circumstances 
under which it will come into play without giving an actual exam- 
pie. If Kaiyyata then — whose note runs in full «RP%?Tr ffit \ ^f- 

^^ri^HIW ff% — illustrates his own note of that part of the passage 
by an example of the converse case (irrf5 f^^^^ &<^0 he is not 
to be taken as repeating Patanjali's illustration of the doubt that went 
beforehand, and confirming the reading there. In such a context a 
different illustration seems called for. The whole result is that *' Skando 
Visakha" is a phrase which may or may not be right, according to the 
context, while **Sivakan vikrimti** is imperative. I do not therefore 
think tbat we are to see in Kaiyyata*s example F^TT^vn^nSlT'fT^ proof 
that be read %7: in his text of the Mahabhashya. I am more disposed 
to see in it the source of the subsequent corruption of that text. 

The quotation just made from Kaiyyata will illustrate the other 
point on which a doubt may be entertained as to the correctness of 
the translation I have given. What is the subject of 9T?f»?T in Kaiy- 
yafa's sentence ? Goldstiicker supplied '"common people," whom he 
next contrasted with the royal dynasty of the Mauryas. But is it not 
the Manr3'as themselves who are here represented as setting apart 
for purposes of peripatetic worship some of the images they make ? 
I believe that to the present day the makers of idols contrive that 
their profession shall pay the same double debt. That seems to me 
the more natural construction : and so also in Patanjali*s note 
^IH^^r* seems to me to mean *• whichever among these." I do not 
however dispute that ff^r*. here may refer to images in general 
(M^O and not to images made by Mauryas ( jft^^frf^q^rnrf : ), or that 
M^f^d may mean " people wander'' and not ** they wander." 

I will only add that ^TJrf^ J^wnif : must be taken as two words, 
though both Goldstucker and Kiclhorn ('Ed. p. 429) take them as one. 
?^iy^ does not qualify «{irr« and there is no question here of *' such 
worship as brings an immediate profit" (GoUlstficker's translation). 
What is insisted on is that the afHx ka will be barred in all cases 
where the images have from the beginning been meant for worship and 
not for sale. Compare Niigojibhatta's gloss — 

There is, therefore, I contend, no such contrast between the Mauryas 
and common |>eoplc as Goldstucker discovered in this passage : and 
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Tvith that vanishes the only foundation for his belief that the Mauryas 
intended here are the dynasty of that name. They are a guild or caste 
of idol-makers, as Weber pointed out was apparently Nagojibhatta's 
explanation. (Compare Weber, Indische Stiidien, p. 150), I ought to 
add that Weber also noted that W^i must not be translated, as Gold- 
stiicker does, by " religious festivals." I am not quite certain how far 
Weber intends his translation to be a correction of Goldstiicker's. I 
notice that he puts, " Auf diese passt die Regel nicht, " for Gold- 
stucker's *' Panini's rule may apply to such.'' But he does not, as in 
the other case, call attention to this as a correction : though, if it is meant 
for a correction, it is a very important one. I mention the matter, because 
I am of course anxious to yield priority to a scholar eminent no less 
for his fairness than fpr his learning and achievements for any part of 
the foregoing explanation which he may see reason to claim as his own. 

Of the three remaining passages in the Mahabhashya which are 
relied on, that cited by Bhandarkar f^^wft"^ ^M*(IH:~is I think 
the only one which, as matters stand at present, really concerns us. 
Goldstiicker it is true has shown that Patanjali illustrates a varttika of 
Katyayana according to which the imperfect should be used when the 
fact related is * out of sight, notorious, but could be seen by the person 
who uses the verb,' by the two clauses 3Tf*T«S^ «f HI •• ^n%rr I ^TF^^^ETf^ 
TI^^lPr^RT'T ** the Yavanas besieged Ayodliya : theYavanas besieged the 
Madhyamikas." To these two passages the doubt I have hinted 
above as to the validity of the major premiss in this argument appears 
specially applicable. Is it not a perfectly reasonable view to suppose 
that the varttika is illustrated by clauses which, taken along with it, 
serve their purpose apart altogether from the time at which the gram- 
marian lived ? To suppose in other words that the user f JT^TfrRT) 
whose relation to the time and circumstances of the action is specified 
is not necessarily, or even probably, Patanjali. Is this not indeed just 
what Nagojibhatfca means when he says that we are to gather from the 
clause itself that the speaker is contemporaneous with the action— 

But further discussion of this point here niay well be waived in the 
absence so far of any information as to the events referred to. Havoc has 
already been made of Goldstiicker's Buddhist sect of Madhyamikas : 
and we do not know either that the ' Yavanas ' besieged ' Sakcta ' in 
the time of Menanders, or that they did not besiege that city more 
than once in the centuries that followed. In the case of bhandar- 
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kar'B example it seems to me to be more probable than not, that the 
whole context — the illustration itself I regard as open to the same 
reasoning as the other two — ])oints to the conclusion that Patanjali lived 
at the time, and perhaps at the court, of Pushpamitra. But if that be 
80 there were more Pushpamitras, or Pushyamitras, than the king who 
reigned in the second century before Christ. There was a Pushyamitra, 
who lived at the time to which recent speculation appears to the 
present writer to be slowly but surely referring Patanjali.* In the 
Bhitari Lat inscription it is mentioned that Skandagupta, ** the son 
of Kumaragupta, who was the son of Chandragupta, who was the son 
of Samudragupta, who was the son of Chandragupta, who was the 
son of Ghatotkacha, who was the son of MaharAja Sri Gupta, " 
the founder of the later Gupta dynasty, conqvtred Pushyamitya 
^Sf^^^^^Nr^^^nf '^ f^T^^. This point has been hitherto obscured 
from the fact that in Bhao Daji's revised translation of this 
iDBcription, published in the tenth Volume of our Journal, p. 59, 
• Pushya ' is, perhaps by a printer's error, enclosed in brackets as if it 
were doubtful or conjectural. It is not so in Bhao Daji's own transcript 
which follows : and Dr- Bhagvanlal Indraji, to whom 1 owe this 
reference, and who it was that obtained the transcript on which Bhao 
Daji worked, assures me that the reading is clearly as I have given 
above. (Bhao Daji read ^rgf ^f^^f^^f^f^^^qiH'i ^fft^Tf). The Pushya- 
mitra against whom Skandagupta had to move all his forces, and 
employ all his treasure, must have been a formidable opponent : and it 
seems to nie that it is open to any one who admits that Patanjali is 
referring to a living Pushyamitra to prefer this one to that. 

* I can only refer hori' to the discovery that Kslieinendni does not diatiu- 
guisli between rAiiini the granunarian and PAiiini the poet, and to theevidiiice 
fylduced by Max Miillcr from the works of tlie Clunene pilg^rim I'tsing, Note, 
p. 3i7 : and my BoportH I. p. 39, and II. ]). 01. 



Art. XIII. — A Note on Bddardyana, the author of tlie Brahma 
Sutras. — By the Hon'ble Kashinath Tbimbak Tblang, 
M.A., LL.B., CLE. 

In his very useful history of Indian Literature, Prof. Weber has en- 
deavoured to conjecturally fix the date of Badarayana, the author of 
the Brahma Sutras. His argument in his own words is as follows : 
** Badnrayana bears also the additional title of Vyasa, whence, too, the 
Brahma Sutra is expressly styled Vyasa Siltra, Now in the Sankara 
Vijaya — a biography of the celebrated Vedanta commentator Sankara, 
reputed to be by one of his disciples^ — -we find it stated that Vyasa 
was the name of the father of Suka, one of whose pupils was Gauda- 
pada, the teacher of Govindanatha, who again was the preceptor 
of Sankara ; so that the date of this Vyasa might be conjecturally set 
down as from two to three centuries prior to Sankara, that is between 
400 and 500 A. D," Professor Weber, however,is not quite confident 
about the correctness of this conclusion, and he proceeds thus : ** But 
the point must renYain f<»r the present undetermined, since it is open to 
question whether this Vyasa ought really to be identified with Vyasa 
Badarayana, though this appears to me at least very probable.*'^ I 
am unable to accept either the conclusion here stated, or the argument 
by which it is deduced. And I propose in this paper to throw 
together a few observations on this subject. 

And in the first place, who is this Vyasa, the father of Suka, to 
whom reference is made in the Sankaravijaya? He is expressly stated in 
the stanza relied upon by Professor Weber to be the son of Parasara 
and Satyavati, and that circumstance, coupled with the fact of his being 
mentioned as the father of Suka,® conclusively establishes that the Vyasa 
whom we are dealing with here is the celebrated Krishna Dvaipayana 



^ This is a mistake, as the passage occurs only ia the work of Mddhava, not 
of Aaanddgiri. The former was not a disciple of Saokara. 
a P. 243. (Trubner's Ed.) 

^ Suka, the son of Vy4sa, it may be mentioned, is referred to in Patanjali's 
Mah&bh&shya under P&nini, IV., 1, 97. See Kielhorn's edition, p. 253. He is 
also referred to by Sankar&ch&rya himself in the BhSshya on Brahma Sutra 
IV, 2, 14. (p. 1101 Bibl. Ind. Ed.) 
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Vyasa. or Veda Vyasa. And if ihis Vyasa is to be identified with 
Badarayana, the author of the Brahma Sutras, aa Professor Weber con- 
siders very probable, and as is, indeed, necessary for his argument, it 
follows that the correctness of the date fixed by Professor Weber for 
the SAtraa depends on the assumption that Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa 
wai the author of those Siltras. If he was not, the ground is cut off 
from under the only argument propounded by Professor Weber in 
support of that date. 

Now Professor Weber himself has pointed out one important argu- 
ment against the authorship suggested. In one passage of his com- 
mentary on the Brahma Siltras, to which attention was drawn many 
years ago by Colebrooke,^ Sankaracharya states that at the time of 
the transition from the DvApara to the Kali age, an ancient sage and 
vedic teacher named Apantaratamas was born as Krishna Dvaipayana 
by direction of Vishnu. Professor Weber, commenting on this cir- 
cumstance, observes that from the fact of Sankara's not mentioning 
expressly that this Krishna Dvaipayana was the author of the Brahma 
Siitras, " Windischmann concludes, and justly, that in Sankara's eyes 
the two personages were distinct."* I also entirely concur in Windisch- 
mann*s view, and in fact, a similar view occurred to me, when I first 
read the passage in question now nearly seventeen years ago. It 
appears to me to be very difUcult to believe, that if bankar4charya had 
thought Vyasa to be the author of the Sutras he was commenting on, 
he could in the course of that very commentary have spoken of Vyasa 
merely as " an ancient sage and vedic teacher," without any reference 
whatever to Vyasa*8 authorship of the SAtras he was expounding. The 
only reasonable explanation of that circumstance appears to me, as it 
did to Windischmann and Weber, to lie in the supposition that SHukara- 
charya did not consider Krishna Dvaipayana to be identical with his 
author Badarayana. This view of the matter does not, it is true, 
appear to have struck Colebrooke, But he really does not go very 
much into the question, and leaves it, to all intents and purposes, 
undetermined. He points out the general ground that it is "not 
unlikely" that the arranger of the Vedas would also set forth concisely 
the essence of their teaching. But he also shows, on the other hand, 
that this teaching is different from that of the Mahabharata, of which 



* Essays, Vol. I., p. 827. 

» P. 243, note. Some further evidence of the 8ame nature i» set out n tba 
sequel. 

VOL. XVI. 25. 
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also the same Vyasa is supposed to be the author.' And having set 
forth these conflieting considerations, he does not proceed to weigh and 
adjudicate upon them. 

True it is, that the only legitimate conclusion to be directly de- 
duced from the passage above adverted to, is that in oankaracharya's 
opinion Badarayana and Veda Vyasa were two different personages. 
And it may be said that Sankaracharya is not infallible, and that 
his opinion is not conclusive as to the fact of the identity or 
otherwise of the two persons named. I admit this ; but admitting it, 
I still contend that under the circumstances of the present case, we 
can fairly go beyond the direct conclusion to which reference has now 
been made. For what is it that we have got to pit against Sankara- 
charya's opinion on this point ? We have a tradition which is, doubt- 
less, so widespread in our own day that it may be almost called 
universal. But the tradition is not likely to be older than the date 
of Sankaracharya, and as a matter of fact we cannot trace it back 
even up to his date, whatever that date may be.' We 9ee the tra- 
dition recorded in the Life of Sankaracharya ■which is attributed 
to Anandagiri,® one of his pupils. If that work could be trusted,* the 
argument above set out would require very serious re-consideration, 
and the conclusion based upon it would certainly be very much shaken. 
For then the tradition would be seen to date back to a period very 
nearly contemporaneous with the career of bankaracharya himself. 
But about seven years ago I gave reasons at considerable length 
for holding that that work was not really a work of any one 
contemporary with Sankaracharya, but was the production of a mUch 

^ Essays, Vol. I., p. 328. Compare the remarks on this subject in Windisch- 
mann's Sankara, pp. 83, et seq, I may add that, in my opinion, the inference 
drawn by Windischmann, and referred to above, is really a good deal stronger 
than he himself seems to have thought it to be. See p. 84 (sed hinc non 
sequitur, &c.) 

' This subject has been discussed at large in the Preface to my MudrA- 
rdkshasa. See also Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII., p. 95 et seq. I hope to be able 
to supplement that discussion at an early date with some further facts. 

8 See pp. 331-2 inter alia. 

• See Indian Antiquary, Vol. V., p. 287. I do not understand what is meant 
by calling this work, as Mr. Pope calls it, " the only real authority" on " San- 
kara's work." (See Ind. Ant., Vol. VII., p. 222). To me, his works appear to 
be " the only real authority" — that is, the only trustworthy authority, — on his 
work, especially having regard to the mass of fiction that has gathered round 
his great name. 
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later age. To those reasons I still adhere. Again, we see the same 
traditioQ contained in the gloss of Govinda Anauda on the Bhashya of 
SankarachArja. But that again takes us back comparatively a very 
short space of tirne.^^ The most valuable evidence about the anti- 
quity of the tradition, that is known to me, is furnished by the In- 
troductory verses in the Bhamati/^ a commentary on the Brahma Siltra 
Bhishya by that very eminent writer, Vuchaspati Misra. Vachaspati^s 
age, however, is yet unascertained. He has stated in his work that 
he wrote it during the reign of a king named Nfiga,^' but research has 
80 far failed to find out anything about this Nriga, or even as to 
the time when he flourished. It may be hoped that the information 
which VAchaspati has been good enough to give about himself may 
yet afford a clue which shall enable us to fix his age with precision. 
Bat at present we have only Professor Weber^s assertion that he 
flourished in the tenth century,^' an assertion for which I do not know 
what cogent evidence is forthcoming. There is also the circumstance, 
brought to notice by me many years ago, that a story related iu 
M&dhavAcharya*s Sankaravijaya, when historically interpreted, yields 
the conclusion that Vachaspati probably flourished at the latest 
within a century after the death of Sankaracharya.^* But, both 
these pieces of evidence for determining Vachaspati*s date are weak 
in themselves, and do not, taking them at the best, determine the 
date with any definiteness. That being so, I think we are not com- 
pelled, by any knowledge we possess touching the date of Vachaspati 

^^ Mfidbava's VedfintAdhikaranamAIA speaks of the Sdtras as Vy£sa's, but 
that, too, is a comparatively recent work. 

»» Seep. 1 (Bibl. Indica.) 

*• P. 766 and Cf. the authorities referred to in Indian Antiqiianj, Vol. V., p. 
291, note IT. See also Ind. Ant. Vol. I., p. 854. 

»» P. 246. Probably Prof. Weber takes the date from Prof. Cowell's Preface 
to the NyAyakusumAnjali, p. x. But the conclusions arrived at in that Preface 
will have to be modified considerably, if the date of SankarAch&rya as fixed by 
me is correct. Besides, Prof. Cowell's argument is quito consistent with the 
story I mention further on in the text, — although his conclusion tentatively 
expressed is not. 

»* Bee Indian Antiquary, Vol. I., p. 299. I find that Prof. BAl Sh/istrl refers 
to this story in the Preface to his edition of the Bhilmati in the Bibliothoca 
Indioa. Apart from the mythological aspect of the story, there is nothing im- 
probable in it. And notwithstanding the view expressed by Dr. Biihler, I am 
still of opinion that such information as this, when capable of historical inter- 
pretatioD, is not to be summarily cast aside. Cf. Mudrilr/tkshasa, p. L. n. 56. 
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Misra, to abandon a deduction which we may otherwise consider CI 
legitimate one, from the internal evidence furnished by the works of 
Sankaracharya. But, on the other hand, it is desirable, under the 
circumstances of the case, to look for other evidence bearing upon the 
point before us. 

And such evidence is, I think, forthcoming. We are in a posi- 
tion to adduce other passages from the works of Sankaracharya, which 
strengthen, to a greater or less extent, the conclusion derived from the 
one passage above referred to. The twelfth aphorism of the first Pada 
of the second AdhyAya of the Brahma Siitras says : ** By this those 
[doctrines] which are not received by the learned have also been answer- 
ed." And Sankaracharya, commenting upon this aphorism,explain8 *• the 
learned" to mean **Manu, Vyasa and others.'*^* Now is it likely that 
SankaracMrya would give this explanation, if he thought Vyasa to be 
the author of the Brahma Sutras ? I think it is most unlikely, for 
otherwise the aphorism, amplified according to Sankara*s explanation, 
would run something like this, ** What has been said above furnishes an 
answer to all those doctrines which such learned men as Manu and my- 
self have rejected," I confess that this seems to me a reductio ad 
absurdum. Again, the forty-seventh aphorism of the third Pada of 
the second Ad hyaya is as follows: **And there are Smritis to the 
same effect" ; on which oankaracharya has this commentary : ** And 
there are Smritis of Vyasa and others saying that the supreme soul 
suffers no pain in consequence of any pain suffered by the individual 
soul."^* Here we go one step beyond the point at which the previous 
passage carried us. For if Sankara thought Vyasa to be the author of the 
Brahma Sutras, the result of the exposition above set out would be that, 
in Sankara's judgment, Vyasa, in this aphorism, was speaking of another 
work of his own as a ^mriti, and citing it as an authority. Is this 
probable ? Still another passage of a somewhat similar description 
occurs in the commentary of Oankaracharya on the fourteenth aphorism 
of the first Pada of the third Adhyaya. This aphorism is in words 
the same as the last, and the comment of Sankara runs thus : ' And 
there are also Smritis of learned persons such as Manu, Vyasa and 

others "" Here we have Vyasa, on the hypothesis above 

stated, referring to himself as an author of a Smriti, and quoting himself 
as an authority, in his own aphorism, and Sankara in his exposition of 

that aphorism calling him further a 'learned person.' 

^ I 

»» P. 440, (Bibl. Indica. Ed.) i« P. 690. i» P. 764. 
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I need not advert at any length to the various passages of a similar 
Bature to the last, in which, according to Sankaracharya's exposition, 
the BhagavadgitA is referred to as a Smriti and cited as an authority. ^* 
Thoae passages are not to be very much relied on, because although 
Sankarl^ch&rya speaks of VySsa as the author of the Bhngavadgtta,^* 
and expressly names him on many occasions when quoting from the 
GttA, still these passages of Sankara^s writings are, of course, open to the 
observation, valeat quantum, that the authority relied on in them is not 
80 much that of the compiler of the Bhagavadgita, as that of Krishna, 
whose utterances the Bhagavadgita embodies. It is not, perhaps, very 
unlikely that, to take an illustration in some respects analogous, 
PlatOy for instance, if he were giving a continuous exposition of his own 
philosophy, should in support of his doctrines rely on an opinion 
of Socrates, as embodied in one of his own Dialoi^ues. I do not sny that 
this explanation would get over all difficulties in the case before us.*^ I 
do not think it would ; but I think it is enough, nevertheless, to make 
us cautious against relying too much on the class of passages which 
wc are now dealing with. As far as they go, however, and with the 
caveat now entered, they are not altogether devoid of relevancy in 
our inquiry. There are also one or two other passages occurring in 
the course of the commentary of oankaracharya on the twenty-ninth 
and thirty-third aphorism of the third Pada of the first Adhyaya, 
and on the twentyninth aphorism of the third Puda of the second 
Adhyftya, which are also useful as affording some corroborative 
evidence in support of the proposition here put forward.*^ But it is 
not necessary to expatiate further either on this latter group of 
passages or those containing references to the Bhagavadgita. 

In further support of the view here propounded, we may refer to the 



^s See the note in my Bhagavadgit&, p. 2 (Sacred Books of the East). 

^' Ihid. p. 6, note. Compare the observations on this topic in the commontary 
on the ^ndilya Siitras (Bibl. Ind. £d.) p. 12. I^ankara in quoting the Gjt/i 
•ometimea employs the phrase *'as said by Vy/lha" and sometimes *' as said 
bj Krishna." 

so See especially the apparent contrast between the GilA and the Siltras at 
pw 450. The analogy about Plato would bo complete if wo supposed Plato td 
lUbTe la]4 down nome proposition in such a work as is indicated in the text 
then added in support of it words liko these, for instance, — "And there is 
aathority in support of this proposition, — " an<la commentator on Plato had 
.•zplained these words by saying, "The authority is contained in what is said 
fay Plato in another place." •> Pp. 298,313^ 660. 
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Bhashya on the Svetasvatara Upanishad. I have on several occasions 
ventured to entertain some doubts as to iwhether this Bhashya is really 
a work of Sahkaracharya. I cannot say that I have got over those 
doubts as yet, but as it is a case of only doubts on the one side against 
a generally accepted tradition on the other, *• it may be permissible, at 
least provisionally, to utilise the evidence furnished by the Bhashya in 
question. It Appears, then, that in that commentary, when a reference 
is made to the Brahma Sutras, the author is named simply as Sutrakara 
— the author of the Sutras — while when the Bhagavadu;ita is referred to, 
the author is named as Yyasa. The contrast appears to me to be a 
suggestive one in reference to the point we are now considering. In 
connexion with this, it is to be further noted, upon the class of passages 
last adverted to, that when Vyasa is intended to be named, he is spoken 
of now as Vyasa, now Veda Vyasa, now Krishna Dvaipayana, and now 
simply Dvaipayana, but never.once as Badarayana. And on the other 
hand, too, it is remarkable, that when the Brahma Sutras are referred 
to, the author is named as Badarayana, or as Siitrakara, but is never 
once mentioned under any of the names employed to designate Veda 
Vyasa. And it may perhaps be added, for what it is worth, that while 

Badarayana is always spoken of as Acharya, Vyasa is never referred 
to under that description, but with the more honorific title of Bhagavan, 
when any title is mentioned at all. 

If now we take a view of the evidence here collected, as a whole, and 
consider what deduction can legitimately be drawn from all these pas- 
sages put together, it appears to me difficult to resist the conclusion 
that, in Sankaracharya's opinion, Badarayana and Veda Vyasa were not 
identical. And we have already argued, that if that is the true con- 
clusion to be drawn from Saukara's writings, the tradition which 
identifies the two personages is not sufficiently ancient to constrain us 
to abandon that conclusion, and that Sankara's statement of the fact 
regarding the authorship of the aphorisms he expounded, is the nearest 
approach we can make to contemporary evidence upon the point. 

And now with the aid of this conclusion, let us turn back to the 
extract from Professor Weber's History of Indian Literature, which has 
been set out at the beginning of these observations. The argument 
of that extract turns upon the proposition that the Vyasa named in 
the list of names therein given is identical with the author of the 

•• The tradition is not questioned by Max Miiller, for instance, in his volume 
^n the Upanishads (Sacred Books of the East). 
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BrehiDA Sfttras. One answer to this proposition is afforded bj the 
foregoing remarks. For while, on the one hand, it is plain, as already 
pointed out, that the Vyasa in the line of teachers mentioned is 
Veda Vyisa, on the other hand we have now shown that Veda Vyilsa is 
not the author of the Brahma Sutras. Another answer will be afforded 
by the following considerations : — If the Vyasa in the list of names in 
question is the author of the Brahma Sutras, it is improbable, I 
think, that Sankarucharya, who comes so near him in the line, should hare 
had toproposealternative interpretations of some of the Siktras. Between 
the author of the Sdtras and their expounder, there are, on the hypo« 
thesis mentioned, only three teachers, and those standing in direct sue- 
cession one to the other. In such a case, I think, it is most improbable 
that there should be different interpretatious proposed by the commen- 
tator of one and the same aphorism, '^ or, what we also find in Sanka- 
ra's commentary, different arrangements of the aphorisms into Adhika- 
ranas or topics, not to mention those cases where it seems possible to 
contend that SankarAchurya reads in the Siltras doctrines which are 
not really to be found there, but which are to be found in the philoso- 
phic system that goes under his name.** The force of the impro- 
bability here alleged will be appreciated, when it is remembered that, 
as Colebrooke says, " The Sarirnka ISutras are in the highest degree 
obscure, and could never have been intelligible without an ample inter- 
pretation/*** llis further observations are also worthy of note on this 
point. He goes on to say, *' Hinting the question or its solution, 
rather than proposing the one or briefly delivering the other, they 
but allude to the subject. Like the aphorisms of other Indian 
sciences, they must from the fir$t have been accompanied by the 
author*8 exposition of the meaning, whether orally taught by him 
or communicated in writing." The italics are mine. And I think 
these remarks of Colebrooke, coupled with the facts above adduced, 
must be treated as furnishing ample grounds for refusing to 
accept the correctness of the tradition embodied in the ^ankaravijaya 
and relied upon by Professor Weber, a tradition, too, be it remembered, 

** Seo inter alia, pp. 784, 712. Seo also p. 391, and comparo Colobrooke's 
Swayi, Vol. I., p. 329. 

** Profestor BhAndArkar thinks, and as far aa I have lrK)kcd into tbo question, 
I am disposed to concur with him in thinking, that tho theory of the universe 
being MAyA, or delusion, is not in the Siitras, but only in SankarfichArya's 
BhAsbya. 

•• S«n78,Vol. II.,P-331. 
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which is not entitled to much weight by reason of any credentials that 
can be brought forward in its favour. The tradition is, in truth, merely 
recent hearsay, the source of which it is not now possible to trace.*' 

If the main points made in the course of these remarks are correct, it 
follows that the date which Professor Weber proposes to assign to the 
Brahma Siitrasstands now without any foundation, and this quite inde- 
pendently of the question of the true date of bankaracharya, on which I 
shall have to say something else vi here supplementary of the arguments I 
have already adduced on the subject." It is now open to me still to 
adhere to the arguments I have put forward in regard to the age of the 
Brahma Sdtras.*' And, indeed, if I am right in holding, as I do, that 
Sankaracharya must be taken to have flourished somewhere about the 
middle or end of the sixth century A.D., the facts to which attention has 
been drawn here about the interpretations of the Brahma Siitras by San« 
karucharya would appear rather to corroborate the conclusion I bare 
arrived at, viz. that the Brahma Siltras date back to a far remoter 
age than that which Professor Weber assij^ns to them in the extract 
from his history quoted at the outset of this paper. I am bound, 
however, to add, that if the view here expressed about the identity of 
Vyasa and Badarayana is correct, the argument which I used on a 
former occasion, — based on Panini's aphorism ^CT^Jf^^lffTi^ Pt^*" 
TH^nr^.' — must now be altogether abandoned, and must not be 
treated, even as it was treated by me on that occasion, that is to say, 
as provisionally admissible.'' Even then, I had put forward the argument 
hesithtinj^ly, and expressed the opinion that the correctness of the 
tradition about Vvasa and BadarAyana being identical was very doubt- 
ful. Thtt tradition was the main basis of the argument ; and if the 
conclusion now reached about that tradition is correct, the whole of that 
argument based upon Paniui's Sutra must be entirely and absolutely 
thrown overboard. 

• « I have showQ (MndrflrAkshasa, Introd., p. Hi.) that ^dnkara himRelf refers 

toGaadapAda as hisTT^ J^. In the BhAshya on the SvetAsvatara Upaoishad, 

GaudapAda is described as 1T^f^% «n«MI<;i'^I^: (p. 296). Is it not possible 

that this 5* has been ancritically identified with the son of VyAsa by the 
tradition embodied in the stanza under discassion ? 

" BhagavadgitA (Sacred Books of the East), p. 30, ef $eq. 

••» Hid. pp. 32.3. 



Art. XIV. — The Date of Patarijali. A Reply to Professor 
Peterson; by Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar^ M.A. &c. 

The late Professor Goldstucker, from an examination of a passage 
occurring in Patanjali's Mahabhashya, or the great commentary on 
KAtyayana's Vartikas, i.e. short critical dicta on Paiiini's grammatical 
SUtras, arrived at the conclusion that the author of the great commen- 
tary lived in the middle of the second century before Christ. From 
another passage, the evidence afforded by which is totally of a differ- 
ent kind, I arrived, more than twelve years ago, at precisely the same 
conclusion. Two other passages in the work and everything else of 
a historical nature occurring in it harmonize with our conclusion ; and 
it has now been accepted by a good many scholars. Professor Peterson 
ofElphinstone College has recently called it in question, and is inclined 
to refer Pataujali to the time of Skandngupta of the Gnpta dynasty 
who was reigning in 146 of the Gupta Era.^ This date corresponds,accord- 
ing to what I consider to be nnimpeachable evidence as regards the 
initial date of the Gupta Era, to 465 A.D. but according to others it 
corresponds to 336 A.D. and 313 A.D. Professor Peterson asserts that 
•'recent speculation " has been ** slowly but surely" referring Pataujali 
to this date. One of the references he gives in support of this asser- 
tion is to the following statement of It-sing, the Chinese pilgrim, given 
by Professor Max Miiller in his note on the Renaissance : ''There is a 
commentary on it (the Vfitti Sdtra, i.e. the Kasika Vritti) entitled 
Cbiirni,containing 24,000 slokas, it is a work of the learned Pataujali." 
To speak of Patarjali's Mahubhashya as a commentary on the Kasika is 
to speak something that is absurd. The author of the Kasiku himself 
tells us that his work is based, among other works, on the Bhashya, 
which can be no other than the Mahribhashya of Pataujali, and there is 
internal evidence at every step to show that it is based on that work. 
And there can be no question whatever that the Mahabhashya is not 
a commentary on the Kasika. The absurdity of the statemeut is also 
patent from what It- sing himself states with regard to the dates of the 

* General Cimniiij^ham's Arch. Report, Vol. XII. p. B8. 

VOL. XVI. 26. 
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several grammarians. Jay&diUa, the author of the Vritti Siitra, t.^. the 
KasikA, according to Professor Max Muller, died thirty years before It- 
sing wrote, or aboMt 660 A.D., while Bhartrihari, the author of a com- 
mentary on the Mahabhashya, died forty years before or about 650 
A.D.; so thnt the author of the Kasika died ten years alter the 
author of a commentary on a comnientaty on his own work, that is, 
he was so fortunate as to have these two large and very learned works 
written in elucidation of his own during his own lifetime by men who 
died before him. And yet this is the evidence that, according to Professor 
Peterson, is *' slowly but surely" referring Patanjali to a date much 
later than that asi*igncd to him by Professor Goldstucker and myself. 
When It-sing speaks of Patanjuli's work as a commentary on the 
Vritti Siltra and of Jnvaditva as the author of the Vritti S{itra, he is 
confounding the Vartika SJitras of Kntynyana with the Kasika or some 
work of Jayaditya, or has been misunderstood and mistranslated. 

Professor Peterson's other reference is to the verses quoted as from 
Panini in the several anthologies noticed by him in his Reports on the 
search for manuscripts during the last two years. These verses are 
precisely similar in character to those to which dates between 600 
and 1,000 A.D. have been assigned; and therefore he says, "it is 
impossible to admit a gnp of a thousand years between them." He 
therefore brings Panini down to about that period. He does not deny 
the possibility of there being two Paninis. But he thinks *' there is no 
evidence for such a supposition.*' If the similarity between the verses 
attributed to PAniui and others is a sufficient reason for referring both 
to the same period, ought not the utter dissimilarity between them and 
the language of the sfitras, as well as the great difference between 
the Sanskrit the rules of which the siitras give and the Sanskrit of 
the verses, to be considered a reason sufficiently urj^ent for assigning 
to the siitras a period separated by a long interval from that in which 
the verses were written. If the argument based on the similarity is 
valid, that based on the dissimilarity is equally so ; and as I proceed I 
shall show thnt the latter is so powerful, and there are so many cir- 
cumstances which harmonize only with the conclusion deducible from 
it, that the only option left to us is to suppose that the Panini of the 
verses was altogether a different man from the Great Grammarian. It 
does not advance the cause of research to forget the points clearly 
made out by Goldstucker more than twenty years ago. A substance 
of his arguments and my expansion of them I have given in my Early 
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History of the Dekkan, and since the matter is of importance in the 
present discussion I quote it here. 

" Professor Goldstiicker has shown from an examination of the 
Virtikas, that certain grammatical forms are not noticed hy PAnini hut 
are taught hy KAtyayana, and concludes that they did not exist in 
the Unguage in PAuini^s time. I have followed up the argument in my 
lectures '*On the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages/' and given from the 
Vartikas several ordinary instances of such forms. Prom these one of 
two conclusions only is possible, rt;., either that PAnini was a very 
careless and ignorant grammarian, or that the forms did not exist in 
the language in his time. The first is of course inndmissible, wherefore 
the second must be accepted. 1 have also shown from a passage in 
the introduction to Patnfijali's MahnbhAshya, that verbal forms such rs 
those of the Perfect which are taught by PAniuias found in the Bhasha 
or current language, not the Chhandasa or obsolete language, had gone 
oat of use in the time of KAtyayana and Pataiijali, and participles had 
rome to be used instead. Professor Goldstiicker has also given a list of 
words used by Panini in his siltras in a sense which became obsolete in 
the time of KAtyayana ar.d shown what portion of Sanskrit literature 
did not probably exist in Panini's time but was known to KatyAyana, 
and in one case conies to the not unjustifiable conclusion that the 
time that had elapsed between Panini and KAtyayana was so great that 
certain literary works which either did not exist in PAnini's time or were 
not old to him came to be considered by KatyAyana to be as old as 
those which were old to PAnini." 

To this I may now add, what I showed in the Preface to my Second 
Book of Sanskrit seventeen years ago, that according to PAnini's 
rules the Aorist expresses ( 1 )pnst time generally, or the simple com f»letion 
of an action, (2) the past time of this day and not previous to this day 
and (3)recent past time; and thus resembles in every respect the 
English Present Perfect. But in the later language the distinction be- 
tween that tense and the other two past tenses is set aside and the Aorist 
18 used exactly like these. Now, the language of the verses ascribed 
to PAnini and generally the language of what Professor Max Miiller calls 
the Renaissance period is grammatically the same as that of KAtya- 
yana and Patanjali, and is the language of participles instead of 
verbs ; and even from theirs it differs in making extensive use of com- 
pounds and neglecting the distinction between the Aorist and the 
other past tenses. The Sanskrit of PAnini's time is more archaic than 
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that of Katyayana*s time, and Pauinrs rules are nowhere more 
scrupulously observed than in such an ancient work as the Aitareya 
Brahmana.^ The many forms and expressions which he teaches, and 
which must have existed in the language are nowhere found in the later 
literature ; while specimens of them are to be seen in that Brahmana 
and like works. Between therefore the archaic language of the s^tras 
and the language which Panini calls Bhasha and of which he teaches 
the grammar, on the one hand, and the language of the Renaissance 
period on the other, there is such a wide difference that no one will ever 
think of attributing a work written in the style and language of this 
period to the Great Grammarian. I have in my first lecture assigned 
Yaska and Panini to the same period of Sanskrit Literature ; and there- 
fore, in my opinion, the style and manner of a work written by Panini, 
the grammarian, must resemble those of the Nirukta ; but in the few 
verses attributed to Panini there is no such resemblance whatever. 
Should the entire work be discovered and found as a whole to be writ- 
ten in an archaic style, there will be time enough to consider its claim 
to be the work of Panini ; but at present we must reject that advanced 
on behalf of these artificial verses. 

I will here briefly state the other arguments I have elsewhere used 
to prove Panini's great antiquity. In the Early History of the Dek- 
kan I have mentioned that while in the sutras of Panini there are a 
great many names of places in Afghanistan, Panjab, and Northern 
India, there is none of any situated in Southern India. But Katya- 
yana inserts such names in his emendations of the sutras, and from 
this circumstance I have concluded, as Goldstiicker has done in other 
cases, that Southern India was unknown to the Aryas of the North in 
the time of Panini, while it was known in the time of Katyayana, 
The Asoka inscriptions contain a good many names of places in the 
South, which shows that the Aryas were familiar with that part of 
the country in his time, i. e. in the middle of the third century 
before Christ. Panini therefore must have flourished before the 
third century at least. In a paper published in the first num- 
ber of the Indian Antiquary I have given reasons for identify- 
ing a town of the name of Sangala, destroyed by Alexander the 
Great, with Sankala mentioned by Panini under IV., 2, 75. 

« I have shown this so far as the Aorist is concerned in the preface to my 
Second Book of Sanskrit, and I learn from Dr. Kielhorn that one of his Oerman 
pupils has recently done the same as regards the cases, in his dissertation for 
his rh.D. 
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Sinkala therefore existed in Paniiii't} time, which it could not 
have done if he lived after Alexander the Great. Panini must 
therefore have flourished before him. In a review of this paper Pro- 
fessor Weber stated that certain Greek geographers speak of the exist- 
ence of a town of that name even after the time of Alexander. But I 
believe it is a town of the name of Sakala that they mention, and 
^kala, we know, was a flourishing town in Panjab up to a very late 
period, and was different from Sangala which was situated on the west of 
the Ravi, while Sakala was situated on the east. Sangala was destroyed 
by .Alexander, and there is nothing to show that it was re-built. In a 
copper-plate grant of the Valabhl dynasty, dated 32G, a translation of 
which was published by me in that same number, and a NAgar! 
transcript in the tenth volume of the Journal of this Society, puns 

00 the technical terms of Panini are used in describing a king, 
who is represented as thoroughly versed in the tantra or art of the 
SAlAturiya, as well as in that of government. By the t^alaturiya 
is, of course, meant Panini, he being a native of the town of Salatura. 
Such a use of the name of Panini and of his technical terms argues a 
great deal of everyday familiarity with his work on the part of the 
writer, and of those for whom he wrote, which would not have been 
possible unless he had for a very long time been in undisputed pos- 
session of the place he has occupied in Sanskrit literature. Now the 
date32G refers to the Gupta- Valabhi Era and corresponds according 
to my view to 645 A.D., and according to the views of others to 493 and 
516 A.D. Thus then in the first half of the seventh century or about 
the end of the fifth, PAnini was an author of established repute, with 
whom everybody was familiar, and consequently, even then, of great 
antiquity. And the ** recent speculation " also that Professor Peterson 
speaks of, instead of modernizing Panini tends in the same direction. 
For, we now know that Bhartrihari lived before 650 A.D., and from 
the account that he gives of the fate of the Mahabhashya, it appears, as 

1 shall mention further on more particularly, that that work was written 
sereral centuries before him. And Panini, of course, must have 
Hred a long time before Patanjali, the author of the Mahabhashya. 
A Terr large variety of arguments such as these clearly prove Panini's 
high antiquity. The modem verses, therefore, attributed to him 
most be regarded as written by another author of that name. 

lo his Second Report Professor Peterson quotes a verse ascribed to 
Bljaiekhara in which Panini, the author of the Grammar, is represented 
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to be the author of a poem entitled Jambavatijaya. He also speakv 
of Professor Aufrecht's having seen it stated in an anonymous Terse that 
Uie poet Pii^ini was the son of Dakshi. In themselves both these state- 
ments prove nothing as to the ageof Paiiini. The Great Grammarian 
may have been a poet, and may have written a work called Jiimbuvati* 
jaya. But if the verses brought to light are from that work and 
consequently the work is of the nature of those belonging to the 
period i}( the Renaissance, then at once the tradition which represents 
the author of that work to be the same as the author of the Ashta- 
dhyayi must be rejected as conflicting with the clearest evidence, 
internal as well as esternal. It is a tradition of the same nature 
as that which represents the author of the Xalodaya to be the same as 
the author of Sakuntala, or which refers Kalidasa to the first ceotarj 
before the Christian era. or which makes Kalidasa and BhaTabhiiti 
contemporaries, or which identifies Hala with Kuntala, and both with 
Salivahana. 

Thi*» then, is what comes of the "recent speculation" which is ** slowly 
but sun^ly'* rteferring PataLJali to the fifth century of the Christian 
en. And if I can show that the evidence on which the author of the 
MahAbh^shva is referred to the middle of the second centunr before 
Christ no: only remains toially unshaken by anything that Professor 
Peterson has direct It unsred ai:^in>t it, but is corroborated bv &cts» 
recently brought to light, the Professor's " recent speculation** will 
be utterly powerless by itself to modernize Paniui and his comment 
taiors. Pn>fessor Peterson himself sees this, and hence he makes onlj 
a fva5$in«: allu>iv>n to it, and does noi bring it forward prominentlT. 

Ibe first thing against which Professor Peterson directs his attack 
is the sta:er.:en: of Kxrnar.ju the chrv^rticler of Kasmir. that Chan* 
drachirva ani oibtrs iir.roduced the studv of the MahaUiadiTa 
into that cvunn-y in the rtiiin of Abhimanyn. His statement is oonsi* 
cicKNi as ci«crv;rg rf r l-» credit, en the priieral ground that the part of the 
Ri'iatarfcr.ciiu where i: occurs is^ avoorviiac to the Prrfcssor, full of no- 
pivcvabui:;^^ la rtc^r-i :.> sr.ch a prc:e*je.i":y Lisiorieal work as the 
IU;,ftTar*}»2::>: :bc ctt:^": p nnc-pk to go uj».^ is. in ny *«p^iiTi, 
to a.>xpt suvh ssjttir=:czts as arr ijo? iirprolttVe in theaiselTes, and do 
i¥v»5 go api".iait sirv-^rg^r a::- rtcrf rcl:tb> eviieocr. If we adopt the 
fknzK*:r^ Jt>i >?»r Vy FrctesjoT Peierso^ we sb»r. have to reject eretr- 
th:&g tha; ^ sai'i :r: :>.:< rar: vM the work, eres his statesxiit thai 
Eas-mir ««s r«ied c^^r: a ht^W Se:\>*>r :h2s :z=::e by three pnacai of 
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Tarushka extraction, Hushka, Jushka, and Kanishka. But inscrip- 
tiona and coins prove this statement of Kalhnna to be trne, and 
confirmation of this nature shows that he is entitled to our credit, except, 
I repeat, in those cases where stronger evidence proves him to be wrong. 
And in the present case not only is there nothing that goes ngninst his 
statement, but the passage in Bhnrtrihari's Vukyapadiya confirms it, 
since, there also, we are told, that Chandracharya revived the study of 
the Mahabhushya. Of course, Bhartiihari does not say that Chandra- 
chi^rya did that in the reign of Abhimnnyu ; but since the'main portion 
of the statement is confirmed, it is in every way reasonable that we should 
believe in the remaining part. Professor Peterson says that Kalhana's 
authority is the statement in the Vakyapadiya, but this is a mere as- 
sumption, and the fact that Bhartrihari does not mention the name of 
Abhimanyu would rather show that it was not the Vakyapadiya that 
Kalhana followed. In another place the Kajatarangini states that a 
subsequent king, Jayapida, who is said to have reigned from 755 A.D. 
to 7S6 A.D. reintroduced the study of the Mahabhashva which had 
ceased to be studied in his realm. The word f^pt^vf which occurs in 
the verseand signifies **cut off," "interrupted," and which, consequently, 
I have translated by ** ceased to be studied," shows that the Malm- 
bhashya continued to be studied in Kasmir for some time after Chan- 
dracharya had revived its study, but had fallen into disuse in that 
country. Hence it was that Jayapida brought Pandits from other 
parts of India, and re-introduced the study of the book. For this state- 
ment, also, Professor Peterson thinks the passage in the Vakyapadiya to 
be Kalhana's authority, and believes that the author of the Kasmir 
chronicle divided the passage into two parts, and assigned Chandracharya 
to the reign of Abhimanyu for " the greater glory" of that monarch. 
But why he should be so partial to that monarch, removed as he was from 
his time by centuries, it is difticult to conceive. The Professor thinks 
this latter statement of Kalhana about Jayapida's revival of the study of 
the Mahabhashya ** to be far more deserving of credit," and understands 
by f^f^# that cessation of the study of the work in the whole of 
India and not in Kasmir alone, from which, according to the Vakyapa- 
diya, Chandr&charya "had (recently?) lescued " it. For these several 
assamptions, however, the Professor gives no grounds, and to me this 
looks like aprocess of manufacturing history to order, and not interpreting 
history. But in this way Professor Peterson falls unawares into a trap 
which he has prepared for himself. He evidently seems to think 
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that the revival of the study of the Mahahhashya by Chandracharya, 
mentioned by Bhartrihari, took place in about 755 A.D., in the reign of 
Jayapida; but Bhartrihari who mentions the fact died, according to It- 
sing, the Chinese traveller, about the year 650 A.D.; so that according 
to the Professor's reading of history Bhartrihari makes mention of a 
fact that took place about 105 years after his death, Thua then 
Kalhana did not assign one part of what took place in the time 
of Jayapida to Abhimanyu*s reign " for the greater glory" of that 
monarch, and' not only is there nothing that conflicts with that author's 
placing Chandracharya in the reign of Abhimanyu, but all that we 
know is in perfect harmony with it. H ence the statement of Kal- 
hana must be accepted. Now, when Abhimanyu reigned it is some- 
what difficult to determine, since the Kasn)ir chronology of this 
early period is not clear. Abhimanyu, according to Kalhana, got pos- 
session of the Kasmir throne after the three Turushka or I ndo- Scythian 
princes. Kanishka, the first of these, is referred to the first century, 
and is by some considered to be the founder of the Saka era which begins 
in 78 A.D. On this supposition the last of these princes reigned up to 
about 178 A. D. But I am inclined, for reasons elsewhere given, to place 
Kanishka about a century later, so as to bring the last Indo-Scjthian 
prince about the end of the third century.^ Thus the study of the 
Mahabhashva was revived by Chandracharya about the end of the 
third century at the latest. 

Professor Peterson next discusses the sense of the passage in the 
Mahabhashya in which the name Maury a occurs. This has been 
understood to be the name of the dynasty that ruled over Pataliputra 
and the whole of Northern India at the end of the fourth and in the 
third century before Christ, Professor Peterson criticises Professor 
Goldstiicker's translation, says that no contrast between the Mauryas 
and common people, which he thinksled Goldstiicker to understand 
the dynasty by that name, is here meant, and takes the word Maurya 
to mean a guild or caste of idol*makers, which is the interpretation put 
upon the word by Nagojibhatfca. 

That Goldstiicker misunderstood the grammatical- import of the 
passage and that. Professor Peterson gives it correctly is true. I myself 
published a translation of it in 1873, in accordance with the native 
commentators, and stated that Goldstiicker's translation was wrong. 
But in other respects Professor Peterson's translation is incorrect, and 

3 Early History of the Dekkan, p. 20. 
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the grounds for taking '* Maurja" aa the name of a dynasty that was 
extinct in Patanjali^s time stiil remain. The contrast between a royal 
dynasty and common people is not that ground ; but there is another 
contrast which Professor Peterson has lost sight of, and which conse- 
quently has been neglected in his translation. That translation* is : — 
*' In that case [if SIT'ilr is to be part of the rule] the following far* 
preinon is not obtained [t.e. must be declared to be bad grammar, 
while as a matter of fact, it is in common use, and so it is the 
correctness of the sutra that is in peril], k^^ ^rfTR!!': '' A Skanda in 
act to shoot.*' " Why ? " ** It is for gain that the Mauryas make 
images.'* ITTHSTPIT^'* Let it be admitted that so far to them the 
rule i|r% <^ should not apply, but that the affix ka should be used. 
^TP^^fTi ^flrf^ 'pTPli': But whatever images a wion^ these even, are /ram 
the beginning intended for worship and not for sale, fu^ )Tf%cin% to 
them that rule will apply, and the affix ka will be barred." The Italics 
are mine with the exception of those in the first expression. 

Professor Peterson rejects the reading ftr^t before ^v^:, why, I do 

not understand, unless the reason be that it goes against the translation 

which he has worked himself into believing to be correct. f^r^rn!T: 

he translates bv '* in act to shoot "and his authority is a certain 

explanation of the word with a second-hand quotation in support 

from a commentary on the Amarakosa, contained in the St. PetorHburg 

Lexicon, and copied from that as a matter of course by Monier 

Williams. But Bohtlingk and Roth have not found a single instance 

of the use of the word in that sense in the whole extent of the literature 

which they have examined. Still Professor Peterson thinks Patanjali has 

nsed it in that sense. But after all what Bohtlingk and Roth and Monier 

Williams say is that ^^rn!T expresses '* an attitude in shooting **; 

and not ** one in that attitude** ; so that if the sense is to be admitted 

here at all, Hi«^ f^r^rn!T: would mean '' Skanda who is an attitude in 

•hooting,** which of course will not do. Patanjali, however, uses the 

word as expressive of a certain god who is always mentioned together 

with Skanda. Under Pan. viii. 1. 15, he gives f^flf HiHlf^^lK!!^ along 

with f7|t if^fiHIill as an instance of a copulative compound of the 

names of things or persons always mentioned together, which admits 



♦ MahAbhAshya on PAn., V., 8, 99. 3TT^ f??^^ »T#^ H fi^-^ I ftTf : 

VOL. XVI. 27 
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of the use of tlic word Dvandva or ** <pair" instead of Dmti, or •• two.^ 
It is clear from tkis that Patai\jali himself means to speak of them m« 
two individuals always ^associated together, and forming a pair, and the 
dual also expresses that they were two. 

Now Professor Peterson's translation ofill4?|V*^4ll^f^i^V M4if^<1l: 
is " It is for gain that the MtuxTytLS make images." " Make" 19 pre$eni 
tense while the original S|«|)fVMI||: is past tense, that being the past 
passive participle of the causal of ^^. Again U^f^^l: means *' devised," 
** planned," " used as means/' and not simply •* made." A closer 
translation of ftrnifffrf^ : than that we have in the expression " for 
gain" ought to be given ; for an important point is involved in that. 
Patanjali applies several times the expression Mf^PPT fti"^»f H^f*^ 
** seek for gold" to kings ; and the presumption it gives rise to is that 
here too those to whom he applies it must be kings. In the last sentence 
Professor Peterson's translation of the nominative ipTF: by " among 
these" is wrong. It is only the genitive l^^r^fi{^ or the locative 
y(f{m that can be so translated. Similarly ifsrf?f cannot mean '* from 
the beginning" as the Professor takes it to mean ; it can only signify 
" now," " in these days," &c. 

The sense of the passage is this. Panini lays down a rule that the ter- 
mination ka which is appended to the name of an object to signify some- 
thing resembhng that object (f%), provided that something is an image 
^yf^^rft), is dropped ( ^1% ^ ), when the image is used for deriving a 
hvelihood ( ^R^filt}' ) and is not vendible ( 377^ )• Now, Patanjali 
raises this question. The addition of the condition that the inoage 
should not be vendible renders such forms as Sivah, Skandati* Visakhah, 
grammatically not justifiable (Q%^— ^^TT^ f^)* He must here be 
taken to mean that these forms are current, and that the description 
** not vendible" is not applicable to them. ** Why not" (f«F ^nT^)« 
he asks. '* Because the Mauryas, seeking for gold or money, used 
images of gods as means" (^^ — TOT^^Wf: )^ Here the author most 
be understood to say that the description ** not vendible" is not appli- 
cable to the images now called Sivah, Skandah, and Visakhah, because 
such images were sold by the Mauryas. They are therefore vendible 
objects, though as a matter of fact they are not for sale, and though 
the selling of such images of gods is discreditable. It is the act of the 
Mauryas that has rendered them vendible objects. Hence the termi- 
nation cauuot be dropped in accordance with the rule, and they should 
be called Sivakah, Skandakah and Vittkhakah, but they are called 
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iHw%\^ SkandAb, and Vis&khah. " It may be ( ^rt^l ) that the rule about 
the dropping of ^ is not applicable( sf ^i|f^)to them, i.e. to those (?fT9) 
images of gods which were sold by the Maaryas. But as to these (TTTTO 
[▼iz. those called by the names ^ivah> Skandab* and Yisakhah, the 
correctness of which is in question] which (in*:) ^^^ ^t the present day 
used for worship ( ^s^^ ({iH^h ) the rule is applicable to them (?frg 
^f^Ul/^)'* That is, the termination ka should be dropped in their 
ease and the forms whose correctness was ^estioned are correct. 

The forms are correct, because they signify images of gods which 
are now worshipped and are not vendible. They were thought to 
come under the class of vendible objects because such images were 
used by the Mauryas for raising money ;. but the vendibility of some 
does not make those that are worshipped vendible, and consequently 
the names of those images do come under Panini*s rule and drop ka. 
In understanding the passage thus I have set aside Nagojibhatta's com- 
ineiit which 1 think can be showa to be wrong. He appears to me to 
say that the words, Sivah, Skandah, and Visakhah express images 
■old by the Mauryas, and as such they are vendible objects and con- 
sequently should have the termination koy i.e, the forms should be 
Sivaksh, &c., and not Sivah, &c., as given in the Mahabhashya which 
are incorrect, while those, which^ in conformity with Panini*s sutra drop 
iOf are such as express images, intended for that sort of worship which 
immediately after their manufacture brings in gains and enables a man to 
earn his livelihood. Now this makes no difference as to the province or 
operation of Panini's rule ; but that the passage itself has been mis- 
understood by Nagojibhatta appears to me clear. He interprets 
^M^ ^^Knt: as " bringing in gains immediately after manufacture," 
which interpretation is far-fetched^ as are those of all commentators 
when they do not understand the point and still wish to explain a pas- 
sage somehow. He also neglects the word tprf: . But the great 
■listake he makes is his forgetting that when Patanjali supposes an 
opponent and makes him raise an objection by the expression sf 
flfUff^, " this is not justifiable by that rule," he very generally makes 
him object to the rule by bringing forward correct forms which that 
rule does not explain Eventually, he interprets the rule in such a 
manner that those forms also- are explained by it. In accordance with 
my interpretation this is exactly what is done here by Pataiijali. If 
the passage were put in the form of a dialogue between the Doctor 
(Siddhantin) and his opponent (Purvapakshin), it would stand thus :^ 
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Op. Panini inserts the coDdition that the image should not be 
vendible. Then, the forms Sivah, Skandab, Visakhah are not correct 
according to his rule. [These forms express images of those gods, and 
should have the suffix ka]. 

Doe. Whv f 

Op, Because the Maurras, desirous of raising money, used as means 
the images of gods, [i.^. thej bartered them; and these are such 
images, and consequently belong to the class of Tendible objects]. 

Doc, Those images may not come under the ruk, [because they 
bartered them, and consequently they may not drop kd]. But these, 
[rt>., those in question] which at the present day are used for 
worship, come under the operation of the rule [and cousequently the hti 
is dropped]. 

l^oes this passage contain history f The past tense in the third 
speech itself shows that whoerer the Mauryas were, they existed at a 
time which preceded the present time expressed in the last sentence of 
the fourth speech. And the present time must clemrly be the time 
when PaUfijali wrote. The Mauryas could not hare been idol-makers, 
tor, if they were, there was no necessity for referring them to past time. 
N^gojibhatta, no doubt, says they were idd-makera. But Nagoji- 
bhana was a Sastri or Paudit, who tired about a hundred and fifty years 
ago, and though a man of tctt great learning and acntcnesiy did not care 
at all for history or had no conception of it^ and as I bave already 
oKserxcvU like other commentators, he often cuts the gor^an knot of a 
difficulty instead of untying it. And what authonty is there in the 
whole range of Sanskrit literature for taking the wwd In that sense. 
It is used iu the MirkandeTa Purina to express a certain class ot 
demons. But these demons can have nothing to do here. The word 
theretore must be understood in the onlv other known sense, and that 
is. tbat it w^as the name of a iv»yal dynasty founded by Chandiagnpta 
about ^v> B.C. And PatanjaU^s expression Hiram^rikitkik does 
certainlr not disc^ountenance the hToothesB* as I hare abeadr o b s er v ed ; 
tor he has used the $ame expnMssion in an nncompoanded condition in 
speaking of kings generally. What is this fact that the author of the 
MahabhAJ^hva mentions nrcardinc the Maurras f It mar bc^ as Pro- 
te$$)or Weber h«$ stated, that the Mauryas coined sdobct bj iHntping 
the unages of go^)$ \vi the pieces ; vM' it may he anything else. 

lV^]rs:Kvr Peterson next proo^^is to consider the hkloneal Tshie 
of the (Ma»(e« pointed out by Proiessor Goiistudxr aad ajad^ 
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the eTents mentioned in which we regard as contemporaneous with 
Patafijali. In Goldstucker's passage, Patanjali gives i?^«rinpf: 
91%^, "The Yavana besieged S&keta,'* as an instance of Kktyk- 
yana's rule that the Imperfect should be used to express an event, (1) 
known generally to people, and (2) not witnessed bj the speaker, but 
(3) capable of being witnessed by him. The event mentioned in the 
instance must be understood as having these three attributes. The 
YavanA*s siege of Saketa was known to all, and could be actually 
witnessed by the speaker if he wished, but was not, as a matter of 
fact ; that is to say, the event took place during the life-time of the 
speaker. But who is the speaker ? Is he necessarily jto be supposed to 
be contemporaneous with Patailjali or Patanjali himself ; or is his time 
an irrelevant matter ? Professor Peterson thinks it is irrelevant, and 
the speaker may be supposed to have lived any number of years 
before Patafijali. Then how is it to be made out by Patanjali's pupil, 
for whose edification he gives the example that the verb Arunad here 
expresses an action that could be witnessed by the speaker? What 
Professor Peterson says amounts to this, that the pupil should know 
as we now know it, that the verb expresses socb an action, from 
the fact that this is an example of the rule that the Imperfect is used 
to denote an action that could be witnessed by the speaker. Then 
what was the necessity of a historical example ? Patanjali might have 
given such an instance as this : — ^Tf^ T^ilH^I^Sd. ** Devadatta 
went to Mathur^.*' That this was a fact well known, not witnessed by 
the speaker, but capable of being witnessed by him, his pupils should 
have gathered from the fact that it was an example of the rule. And 
what is the point of the counter-examples that he gives ? He puts the 
question, ** Why does the Vartikakftra sny, 'the event must not be 
witnessed by the speaker V " [ ^fcf^ ffif RF'nhf ]• The answer is, •* In 
such instances as * the sun has risen' [>j ^^Tl II f^MO> ^^® Imperfect is 
not to be used but the Aorist,*' for this fact is known to people 
generally and is capable of being witnessed by the speaker ; but it is 
not such as is not witnessed by the speaker. Again, *' Why does he 
say the event must be known to people generally ?" [ f$|«fif^^|^ ff^ 
ft>* y ^^ ]* '* Because, in such instances as * Devadatta made a mat* 
( ^%^ ^ ^TnT: ). the Perfect must be used and not the Imperfect" ; 
for this event is not witnessed by the speaker and is capable of being 
witnessed by him, but it is not a thing that is known to people 
generally. And lastly, "Why does he say it must be capable of 
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being witnessed by tbe speaker ?" [ K^lTt^^HftHH ffilT ftpr}^]* 
*< Because in such instances a« ' V^sudeva killed Kaihsa* ( IRR 4ifT 
f^fTtT Wr^^t )» tbe Perfect should be used, and not the Imperfect '*; 
for the event is generally known to people, and is not witnessed by 
the speaker; but it m not capable of being witnened by the speaker, 
as it took place a long time ago. It will thus be seen that these 
counter-examples are such that their possessing two of the three 
conditions, and not possessing one is a fact that is known to* the persons 
whom Pataiijali is addressings and is not to be made cot by them 
simply because he says so. Similarly the fact that the example, " the 
Yavana besieged Saketa," possesses the three necessary conditions, must 
be knovjrn to the pupils independently of the rule, and then only can 
they see that the Imperfect is properly used. If the existence of the 
three conditions in the example were a thing to be made out from the- 
wording of the rule only, MfH^^ RlfTrV ^T9^< would also serve as an 
example of the rule instead of M<»^t|i«{: fTT^T^; for we might suppose 
the speaker to be contemporaneous with Vasudeva, since the rale 
requires it to be so. The counter-examples would be pointless if there 
were no way of knowing, independently of the rule, that one of the 
conditions was absent. And we shall see, if we compare these exampleSr 
that the means of judging whether the conditions of a rule are realixed 
in an example are supplied by the pupils acquaintance with the world, 
and with history and mythology. When the conditions are verbal, it 
is the eye and the ear that discover whether they are fulfilled. This 
is what Patanjali supposes, and not a previous acquaintance with tbe 
language, as Professor Peterson thinks. Even in the English 
example he has given, '* In six days God made heaven and earth,*' we 
know that this use of the past tense is proper, because we know from 
the Book of Genesis and not from the rule about that tense that God 
did create heaven and earth in six days, i.e. it is a past action. 

I will here endeavour to state clearly the relation between the rules 
and examples given by a grammarian. Every rule lays down a cer- 
tain condition, and prescribes what should be done when the condition 
is satisfied. An example intended to illustrate such a rule can serve 
its purpose only then when the pupil or reader sees, independently of 
the rule, from his knowledge of the world, inclnding that of history, 
that the condition mentioned in the rule is satisfied and what is 
prescribed is done. In those examples in which the names of possible 
individuals such as John, Caius, and Devadaita are used, tlie couditioii 
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only be satisfied by the possible and not actual existence of its 
requirements. ** John is writing a book*' is an appropriate example of 
the use of the Present Progressive because the condition that the 
action of writing should be of a nature to be progressive and present 
is satisfied in so far as it is possible for the action to have both 
characteristics in this case. But this possibility is independent of the 
rule, and is to be made out by the reader or pupil through his know- 
ledge of the world. For, if instead of this example, we have *' John 
is loving Jane and hating Tom,** we see it is not appropriate, though 
the rule is the same. The reason is that the condition is not satisfied, 
as the actions of loving and hating are not of a nature to admit of pro- 
gressireness, and this we know independently of the rule. In the 
same way the example, " Gibbon is writing the history of the Decline 
and Fall" would be inappropriate as given by grammarians of the 
present day, because the condition that the action should be present 
cannot be satisfied, for Gibbon is not living now. But as given by a 
grammarian living while Gibbon was writing his work, it would be 
appropriate ; for that condition would then be satisfied. A grammarian 
of the present day, can use the fact only for illustrating the use of 
the Past tense and say, " Gibbon wrote the History of the Decline and 
Fall." It will, therefore, be seen, that when examples containing the 
names of actual or historical and not possible individuals are used, the 
condition of the rule can only be satisfied by its requirements having 
an actual or historical, and not possible, existence. 

Thus, then, in the case before us, in which we have a historical exam- 
ple, the requirements of the condition must have an actual or historical 
existence, and Patanjali's pupils must see from their acquaintance 
with the world, and not from the rule of Eat^ayana, that the siege 
by the Yavana was known to people generally, that it was not witnessed 
by the speaker, but that it was capable of being witnessed by him. 
Now if the speaker was an indefinite person who lived nobody knew 
when, it was not possible that the pupils should be able to find out 
whether the condition that the siege should be capable of being 
witnessed by him was satisfied in the example, and therefore he must 
be supposed to be contemporaneous with them and with Patanjali, 
or Pataiijali himself. Professor Peterson thinks Nagojibhatta supports 
his view. But Nagojibhatta puts himself in the position of a modern 
reader, and not in the position of Patanjali*s pupils ; and infers from 
the Vartika and the example that the speaker belongs to the same 
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time as that when the siege took place. We know nothing of thiv 
siege and when it was undertaken ; and have consequently to infer 
from the passage the chronological relation between it and the speaker, 
fiut Nagojibhatta does not say that the contemporaneity of the siege 
and the speaker is the only inference that is valid, and that the ** user" 
is not necessarily Patanjali or contemporaneous with him. On the 
other hand, he remarks, ''The killing of Kamsa is not even capable 
of being witnessed by a speaker living in these days ( f<flH)dHM^TK: )> 
while in the example Arunad Scc,^ the speaker is contemporaneous 
with the action." The word f4H?VlH * living in these days' which he 
has used in connection with the speaker in the counter-example, 
" Vasudeva killed Kamsa/' is to be understood as applicable to the 
Sf^irhl or speaker in the example also ; so that Nagojibhat^a must be 
taken to mean that the speaker of these days is contemporaneous 
with the action. " These days" are of course the days when Patanjali 
wrote. 

Again, even if the contemporaneity of the siege of Saketa by the Ya- 
vana and of Patanjali be admitted, it proves nothing, according to Pro- 
fessor Peterson, as regards the age of Patanjali. " There is nothing to 
show that the Yavanas besieged Saketa in the time of Menander, or that 
they did not besiege that city more than once in the centuries that follow- 
ed." But the question has certainly advanced a stage and it were very 
much to be wished that the Professor had taken it up there. Of the 
Indo-Bactrian princes Demetrius and Menander have been represented by 
the Greek historians to have made the largest conquests. The former is 
said to have reigned between 206 and 165 B. C.e According to Strabo, 
as Goldstiicker has stated, Menander pushed his conquests up to the 
Jumna (Yamuna) river. The Indo-Bactrian dynasty became extinct in 
B.C. 85, according to Lassen. In the Gargi Samhita, the Yavanas 
are mentioned as having conquered Saketa, Panchala, and Mathura, 
and penetrated even to Kusumapura or Pataliputra. Of the Indo- 
Bactrian kings, Menander was the one who seems to have come in close 
contact with the Indians. There is a work in Pali entitled Milinda- 
panho which gives an account of a religious conversation between a 
Yona king of the name of Milinda and a Buddhist sage of the name of 



sT^'Tfe^g^' 



^ 5 J^T^ft?": H<«'«t>i?t ^fh-^ I. From a MS. in my possession. 

* Kern's Ed. of Vardhamihira, Preface. 
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N&gasena. Milinda has been identified with Menander. There is, 
therefore, every probability tliat it was Menander that laid the siege to 
S4keta alluded to by Patanjali. But if Professor Peterson is not satisfied, 
no Greek invasion of India could have taken place after 85 B.C. ; so that 
the ** centuries that followed** during which the Yavonas could, accord- 
ing to him, have besieged the city are reduced to about GO years. 
That the Indians called the Greeks only Yavanas during the three cen- 
turies preceding the Christian era and about as many after, is a fact. 
Asoka calls Antiochus, king of Syria, a Yona-rAja. Milinda or Menan- 
der is so styled in tiic Milindnpanho, and in the Gurgi Saiiihita the 
Yavanas are spoken of as good astronomers, wherefore the Greeks must 
have been meant. Kanislika and his successors are called Turushkas in 
the Rajatarangini, Jind the Indo-Scythians, who overran a large part of 
the country, were called Sakas. Persians or Parthians arc spoken of 
•s Palhavas ; and the Iluns, who poured into the country later, are 
styled Iltlnas. So that during this early period, each of these foreign 
races was called bv a distinctive name and there was no confusion. 
By the name Yavana, Patanjali therefore could not have meant a 
prince of any other than the Cfrcek race. Hence the siege of Saketa 
by a Yavana could by no possibility have taken place after 85 B.C.; 
and for the reasons above stated and also because the Indo-Bactrian 
kings could not have invaded the country during the years of their 
decline, it was Menander in all likelihood that is spoken of as the 
Yavana by our great Grammarian. 

As with the example pointed out by Goldstiicker, so with mine. 
Katvavana's VArtika is ** the Bhavaiiti or forms of the Present Tense 
should be prescribed for use to ex press an action which has begun but not 
ceased/' for though at a particular time during the interval that action 
may not be going on, still if it has not ceased, it should be expressed 
even at that time by means of the Present Tense. ** Here we sacrifice 
for Pushpamitra" ( f^^^f^fsf ^IM^IH: ) is one of the three instances 
fcy which Patanjali illustrates the rule. It is a historical instance, 
and consequently on the principles laid down before, the requirement 
of the condition mentioned in the rule, mu^t have an actual or historical 
existence. If Pushpamitra had flourished long before Pataiijali, it would 
not have done for him to illustrate an action that had begun but not 
ended by speaking of his sacrifice, in the same manner as it would not 
do for us in these days to illustrate such an action by " God is making 
keaven and earth," or " Gibbon is writing the Ilistory of the Decline 

\*0l. XVI. 28, 
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and Fall.'* And as we must have recourse in these days to an 
erent that is going on at present if we wish to give a historical illua* 
tration, and say such a thing as ** Kielhorn is editing the Mahahh&shya,'* 
BO when Pataiijali wanted to give a historical illustration of the rale^ 
and said, *' Uerc wc sacrifice for Pushpamitra/* it must have heen an 
occurrence actually then going on, that he had recourse to. In other 
words, Pataiijali's pupils must be able to see that in this example, the 
condition laid down in the rule that ** an action must have begun but not 
ended*' is fulfilled. This, would, of course, be impossible for them to 
find out if Pushpamitra flourished long before them. If instead of this 
historical fact, Patanjali had instanced a possible fact and said, ** Here 
we sacrifice for Devadatta" ( fi^ ^m-A mHi^WH: ). all that would have 
been necessary is that the action of sacrificing ( ^|4AHf^^r ) should be 
of a nature to have a posgible present existence and to extend over 
many days and admit of intervals during which it is not actually going 
on ; and then his example would have resembled such a modern 
example as "John is writing a book.*' But Pushpamitra, being a his- 
torical personage, the action affirmed with reference to him must have 
an actual present existence at the time. When, therefore, Patanjali 
wrote this, the sacrifice of Pushpamitra had begun, but not ended. 

Professor Peterson, however, considers it *' more probable than not'* 
from the whole contextof the passage, and not from the illustration, that 
•* Patanjali lived at the time, and perhaps at the court, of Pushpamitra." 
The historical import of the illustration I have explained, and nothing 
more remains to be said on this point, except that instead of saying 
the •whole context of the passage,'* if the Professor had said •* from 
this passage and another in which Pushpamitra's sacrifice is spoken of 
and he is represented as giving the money required, and from a third 
in which he is meant to be spoken of as a particular king (THrf^^:) 
and as holding his courts," it would have answered his purpose 
better. But though Professor Peterson admits that Patanjali very 
probably lived in the time of Pushpamitra, still he thinks there is no 
ground for believing that he was the Pushpamitra who reigned in the 
bccond century before Christ ; and has got Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji 
to uneart.i for him another Pushvamitra, who lived about the time of 
Skandagupta. But this process has certainly not succeeded. For, in the 
first place. General Cunningham, writing in 1861-62, says with regard to 
the Bhitari Lat and the inscription on it : '* Unfortunately, this face is 
much weather-worn, and the stone has also peeled off in several places, 
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•o that the inscription is now in even a worse condition than when I first 
saw it in January 1836."* Then, the line read ^itR<ti|f^^lN*itm - 
PW ^Ij^t^ hv Dr. Bhau Daji, and fiyR[d4<4«fn^l^^Pl^' ^ f^P^ by 
Dr. Bhagvanlal (both reading from the same transcript), reads in 
General Cunningham's copy' ^iM^^HcK)^ ^rnRTpW Tft^^, where we 
■ee Pushyamitra is transformed into Vakyamitra. This shows unmis- 
takably in what condition the inscription is. In the impression or 
facsimile given by Dr. Bhau Daji, I can read ffgf^r^TWT^TeVff^ — TH^ 
^i[^^T- The fjT of Bhagvanlars f^R?n' does not at all appear there, 
mnd the word looks certainly far more like ij^f?^ than ^ f^TRTf, and 
General Cunningham's if^?^ agrees better with the former than with 
the latter. The two letters between c[^ and Pnr are illegible, and the 
second certainly looks ranch more like General Cunningham's W^ than 
«lf, and may be ^^, and it was on this account that Bhau Daji himself 
must have enclosed " Pushya" within brackets in his translation. It 
cannot be a printer's error, as Professor Peterson supposes ; and the . 
reason why 5^ is not bracketed in the Nngari transcript must 
have been that Bhau Daji himself did not read a proof of it, but left it 
to his bastris. There is then no authority for rending the word as 
••Pushyamitra" in the published copies of the inscription. So that 
until Professor Peterson gets Dr. Bhagvanlal to publish a more 
legible facsimile, I must refuse to believe in his Pushyamitra's having 
been a man of flesh and bones and in his having been conquered by 
Skandagupta.' 



« Arch. Report, Vol. I. p. 98. » lb. plato XXX. 
■ After the alwvo was written I saw Mr. Fleet in Poona. As epigraphi- 
oal sorveyor to the Government of India he has taken fresh impressions of the 
Gupta inscription«^. Ho was pood enoucfh to show that of the inscription on 
tbe Bhitari Ldt to mo. Ilo agrees with General Cnnningham in stating that 
the inscription is much worn and illegible, and says it is the worst of tbe 
Gupta inscriptions. Ho reads yrrrf^ but instead of ^ f^r«TI there is in his 
copy 7^?^ distinctly. Rut he says the whi)Ie lino is quite capable of being read 
ejfftfUrtil'^l'^'^Hffi^l^^r^; and thi.^, I believe, is a mnch better reading 
than Bhagvanlal's fTy^fT^nT^TTrJ^^tf^. For, the ablative ilMIrT as taken 
to express the means by which Skandagnpta is represented to have conquered 
Pushyamitra is unquestionably ungrammatical. The accusative, therefore, is 
correct, and thus qT'Tppf]^ for U^Mf^^j is also correct. If then this is the 
true reading, M^-.-'/ft^ becomes the name, not of an individnal, but of a tnbe, 
and a tribe of that name is mentioned in the Pur&nas as having held power 
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i>ij* *i'i:ryA'.:*:: tr.i: tfiJ^rv wt* a princ* of thai ntme in Skaoda- 
jTJj tA> t.:.'.«r. ii 1: r/v--."'/r h*: ro::'. : Lave h-rta Patazjali's Poshpamitra ? 
Ii-:<:.o*- i.T :iOt. Le: u.^ a^:*:rrr:::-'? the cnTironments of Patanjali*s 
l':j-:hr/4::..-.ra « t:jf:T are to \^ cat be red from the Mahabhashra, and 

* • — • 

th*:.'! <:ta:r;:.v: wfiethrrr tficv are to be found in the first prince of the 
hui*^a oviiA.?*-.- who rei^nfrd in the secoad ccniurr before Christ, or 
in .Si.'4'i'la?'ii/*V= ?:j;; o-e 1 Pu-hvasiiira. 1. FatanjalTs Pushpami- 
in fKrrt'ir.nei. a^ we ha^e •ef-ii, a ^ricritice which most have been the 
A-var/i-r'Jfia --'.rrincL* p«:r:"/rLieil bj paramoont sovereigns. 2. He 
xfi'iTi h?ivf; livr.-fj at a tiiriC sili' n the country was exposed to the in- 
ff jii*h of Yavauas. For. though Professor Peterson has denied the 
C'oriterriporaneJty of r&t'tfjja;: aij<] thi- ^ie^es of Saketa and ^ladhvamika 
he cannot, deny th.'it such evc-iit^ mu«t have taken place at a time 
feu^icic.'itly ije.'ir to that of P^tafjj.'ili in order that he might know of 
them, think of thrin, anrl ^ptak of them. 3. Patanjali*s Pushpa- 
initra lived at a time when the inemnry of another great king of the 
nam': of Chamlra^upta had not died away. For under Punini I.l ,6^ 
I'atafjjali jrive.s a-s iii>tanrei? of compounds of the names of particular 
kinL's wirh t!ie word *«'/#f/, rhniidrairupta-sabha,* and Pushpamitra- 
hahh;ji. N(iw these enviroiirriCnts arc found in the case of the Push- 
f»!imitra who rci;rued in tlie second century before Christ. For 
Ki'ihdi'tsa tells us in hi^ M.ilavikairiiiniitra that Senapati Pusbpamitn, 
the father of A;;niinitrn, and the irrandfnther of Vasumitra, and conse- 
qucntly the founder of the Sufiira dynasty performed an Asvamedha 
saeritiie. lie also tells us that the hor^e which had been let loose 
previous to the sacrifice and was under the protection of Vasumitra 
was eajftured hy the cavalry of the Yavanas on the southern bank of 
the Sindhii. (ireek writers also inform us, as wc have seenp that the 
Indo-Iiactrian kin^s several times invaded India in the second century. 
Now, these two eireumstances cannot he true in the case of the supposed 
rnshyamitra of the fourth or fifth century. For he was a minor 
)>rinee, and not lord paramount, since he was conquered by Skandi- 



()V(M- Honit* part of the country during the period uf coDfuBion that followed tM 
ov.Tthntw of (h(i An-lhrahhi-itvas. 

^ J)r. Kicllioni nniiis this in liis edition, but it occars in fbnr of hit M8S. 
and also in t lie K:' sik:,. liosidcs it will bo seen that two instances of Tw rm iwn*^* 

uf thn Hyiionynis ol ri-^*!^ arc givon, wherciorc uno might expect two of BIja* 
Tiur^ha.^ or puiiiculur kiu^fs. The reudiug ^^^^^PTTj therefore^ mast ba 

COlTUCl. 
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gQpta, and since paramount soTcreignty was enjoyed, as we know, 
by the Gupta princes. He could not, therefore, have performed an 
Asvamedha sacrifice. And in the inscription on the Bhitari LAt we 
are told that the Asvamedha sacrifice had long fallen into disuse, 
no doubt, because for the first three centuries of the Christian era the 
country was in the hands of foreigners of the Saka, Palhava, and 
other tribes, and Buddhism rather than Brahmaniam was in favour 
with these foreigners. It was Samudragupta, the greatest of the Gupta 
princes and great-grandfather of Skandagupta, that revived the rite. 
Again, it was not the Yavanas that harassed the country in the time of 
Skandagupta, but the llunas or Huns, as we know from the last part 
of this same inscription and from foreign writers. Their inroads con- 
tinued till the sixth century, as we learn from the Harshacharita of 
which Professor Peterson has given such an excellent abstract in the 
Preface to his edition of Kadanibari. As to the third circumstance, it is 
applicable to Pushpamitra the Suiiga ; for Chandragupta the founder of 
the Maurya dynasty ilourishcd only a little more than a hundred years 
before, and being one of tlie greatest princes of the family, perhaps the 
greatest, was of course not forgotten. In the case of the supposed Push- 
pamitra, his being associated with Chandragupta is no doubt explicable ; 
for there were two Chandrnguptas in the Gupta family. But neither of 
these two was the greatest prince of his family, and there is no reason 
mrhy either should be mentioned in preference to Samudragupta. 
Since however this is the only circumstance out of those found alluded 
to in the Mahabhashyn, which might be considered applicable to the later 
pushpamitra, little weight can be attached to it as against the earlier 
Pushpamitra, while the existing evidence in favour of the latter being 
Patanjali's Pushpamitra is greatly strengthened and corroborated by 
that circumstance being applicable in his case. 

And if there was such a Pushpamitra in the time of Skandagupta 
and Patanjali lived in his reign, between Pataiijali and Bhartrihari a 
period of only about 150 years intervened according to the true date of 
Skandagupta, but of about 2/5 or 300 years, according to those assumed 
by certain archaeologists. ^^ Is this period enough to account for the 
manner in which Bhartrihari speaks of the MahabhAshya in that 
celebrated passage which has been so oft^n quoted and translated, and 



1 *® Mr. Floot has recently found a date of one of tho Guptas which confirms 
mj interprotatiuii of the daio;j of ihe dynasty. 
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for the eventful history of the work which he there gives ? Bhartri- 
hari calls PataSjali a TxrthadarUn, i.e. ** the seer of the saving truth," 
and the Mahibhashya an Arsha grantha, or a work composed by one who 
had such a keen perceptive faculty as the Bishis of old possessed, and 
consequently as authoritative as those composed by the Rishis. Can such 
a thing be said by one of a work written only 1 50 years before him or even 
300 years? A book can become Arsha, as a custom can become 
law, or in the language of Indian writers, Fedamulaka, i.e. based on 
the Vedns, only when its origin is forgotten. Then, Bhartrihari 
tells us *' Baiji, Saubhava, and Haryaksha set at nought the work of 
Patanjali, following their own conjectures and guesses." "And 
the tradition of grammar which had fallen away from the pupils of 
Pataiijali was in the course of time preserved only in books among 
the people of the south. Then Chandracharya and others obtained the 
tradition from Parvata, and following the principles laid down in the 
Bhashya made it branch off into many schools." And it was after 
all this had taken place that Bhartrihari's master flourished. I do 
not think a period of 150 or 300 years can account for all this ; and 
consequently the Pushpamitra conquered by Skandagupta, even if he 
really existed, cannot be Patanjali's Pushpamitra ; while, if we take the 
passages about the Mauryas and the Yavanas in the manner in which 
they must be understood, and place reliance on Kalhana's statement 
about Abhimanyu, he has no chance whatever. I will now pass 
under review the whole evidence as regards the date of PatanjaH. 

a. The passage about Yavana shows that Patanjali lived about 

the time when a Yavana besieged Saketa and Madhyamiki. 
This leads us to about the middle of the second century be- 
fore Christ. 

b. The passap:e in which the name of Pushpamitra occurs shows 

that Patanjali lived during the reign of Pushpamitra. Two 
other passages in which the name of that monarch is 
mentioned corroborate this view and leave no reasonable 
doubt about the matter. This also leads us to about the 
middle of the second century before Christ. 
The date so arrived at is consistent — 

c. With the mention of the name of Chandragupta in the 

Mahubhashja. 

d. With the mention of the Mauryas as having flourished 

before Patanjali's time. 
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And e, and d. together show that he Hvcd at a time sufficiently close 
to the Mauryas in o*rder that they might become the subject of his 
thought. 

e. With Kalhana's statement about the revival of the study of 

the Mahabh^hya in the reign of Abhimanyu. 
/. With the eventful account given by Bhartrihari who lived iu 
the first half of the seventh ccnturv, and with the reverent 
manner in which he speaks of Pataujali's work. 
No later date can be assumed without doing violence to one or more 
of these passages and statements ; that is, without saying that a passage 
does not mean what it naturally means, or that the statement is unfound- 
ed, incredible, or false. And all of them harmonize so thoroughly 
with my hypothesis and taken collectively form such a conclusive 
body of evidence, that I feel myself fully justified in concluding this 
rather long reply to Professor Peterson with those words of mine with 
which he began his attack, ** Pacanjali's date, B. C. 150, may now be 
relied on." 



Note. 

Ptolemy mentions Sagala which must be Sakala and not Saiikala, as 
it wants the nasal. Sakala is mentioned in the Mahabharata as the 
capital of the Madras, by Patanjali under Panini IV., 2, 104, and in the 
form of Sagala in Pali Buddhistic books such as the Milindapanho. 
It appears to have been the capital of the Indo-Bactrian princes, since 
Milinda or Menander is spoken of as reigning at that place. But 
Sankala is not mentioned in any Indian work or Sangala by any Greek 
writer in a manner to show that it existed after the time of Alexander, 
oakala was an old city, and appears to have been rebuilt by an Indo- 
Bactrian king and called Euthydemia. Ptolemy gives this as another 
name of Sagala. 

Hiuen Tsiang mentions Panini, the author of the grammar, as 
having been born at balatura. Five hundred years after the Nirvana 
of Buddha, he tells us, an Arhata converted a boy at Salatura 
whom he saw undergoing chastisement at the hands of his teacher 
for not learning his lessons in Panini's grammar. In connection 
with the Arhata*s observation that the Rishi Panini had compiled the 
Smbdavidy^ the teacher said that the children of the town revered his 
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eminent qualities, and that a statae erected to hi^ memory still existed 
at ^alatara. The Arhata thereupon told the teacher that the boy whom 
he had been chastising was Panini himself, who had come into the 
world again to study the holy doctrine of the Tathagata. As Panini 
he had wasted a vigorpus intellect in studying worldly literature and 
composing heretical treatises, and therefore had, since that time, run 
through cycles of continued birtlis. This boy therefore had no capacity 
for the study of grammar. From this it is clear that according to the 
Buddhistic tradition prevalent in Hiuen Tsiang*s time, t. e, in the first 
half of the seventh century, the length of time that elapsed between 
Panini and the end of the fifth century after the Nirvana was com- 
putable by cycles of continued births. 

I take the opportunity afforded me by this note of making three 
corrections in the foregoing paper: — on page 203, at line 4, for 
stated read states ; line 8 for on the west, read to the east ; and line 
9, for on the east, read to the west. 



"^ 
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AttT. XV. — Fiue Coppcr-Vlatc Grants of the Wcsiarn Chalvki/a 
Dijnaatiiy from I ha Kurmd District. By J. F. Fleet, Bo. 
C. S., M.U.A.S., CLE. 

No. I. 

Karnul Plates 

OF THE FIRST YEAR OF AdITYAVARMAN, 

This inscription is from some copper-plates which were found in the 
Karnul District of the Madras Presidency. I obtained them for 
examination, with the following three sets, through the kindness of 
Mr. K. Sewell, M. C. S. 

The plates are three in number, each measuring about 7y' long 
by 21" broad at the ends and somewhat less in the middle. In fashion- 
ing them, the edges were made somewhat thicker than the rest of the 
plates, so as to serve as rims to protect the writing ; and the 
inscription is in a state of perfect preservation throughout. The ring 
on which the plates were strung is about y thick and 3|" in diame- 
ter ; it had not been cut when the grant came under my notice. The 
•cal on the ring is slightly oval, about Ig" by 1}'^ ; it h«s, in relief on 
a countersunk surface, the usual Western Chalukya boar, standing 
to the proper right. The three plates weigh about 1 lb. 3 ozs., and 
the ring and seal, 9 ozs. ; total weight, 1 lb. 12 ozs. The language is 
Sanskrit throughout. 

This inscription, No. 95 in Mr. Sewell's List of Copper-plate Grants 
(Archteot, Surv. South. Ind, Vol. II. p. 15), was originally noticed 
by me in the Ind. Ant. Vol. X. p. 244, No. 10, and has been published 
by me, but without a lithograph, in tW. Vol. XI. p. GGff. 1 re-edit it 
now, after revision, to accompany the lithograph. 

This is an inscription of A d i t y a v a r m a n. It is dated, without 
any reference to the Saka era, in the first year of his reign, on the 
full-moon day of the month Karttika, at the time of the great festival 
of Paitamahi and Iliranyagarbha. And the object of it is to record 
the grant, to some Brahmaiis, of an allotment of land, or of gleanitig 
rights on land, at the villages of M u n d a k a 1 1 n and P a 1 g i i; e. 

This inscription, which supplied for ihe first time the name of 
A d i t y a V a r m a n as a son of iSatyasraya or Puhkcsiu II., docs not give 

VOL. XVI. '20. 
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any indication as to \\'hetlier he was older or younger than his brothers 
Chandraditya and Vikrnniadirya I. But, on palseographical grounds, 
and because the Karnul grants of Tikramaditya I., Nos. II. and III. 
below, and the Nerur and Kochro grants of Chandraditya's wife,^ give 
some indication of being amplified in their concluding portions from 
the standard draft of the present grant, I am inclined to consider that 
Adityavarman was the eldest of the three brothers. 

Abstract of Contents, 

The inscription commences with the usual verse in praise of the 
god Vifihiui (line 1), in the form of the Boar that lifted the earth on 
its right-hand tusk from the depths of the great ocean. 

It then continues, — Tiie great-grandson of the Mahdrdja S a t y a- 
sr ay a* (1. G) the favourite of fortune and of the earth,' who adorned 
the family of the C h a I u k y a s (1. 8), — who are of the M^navya^if ra 
(1. 2); who arc IIAritiputras, or descendants of an original ancestress of 
the IIarita^r//ra ; who have attained an uninterrupted continuity of pros- 
perity through the protection of Karttikeya (I. 3); and who have had 
ail kings made subject to them on the instant at the sight of the 
vardhaUlnchhana or sign of the Boar (1. 4), which they acquired through 
the favour of Nurayana ; — 

The grandson of the Mahdrdja KirttivarmaTallabha(I. 8), 
the banner of whose fame was established in the territories of the 
hostile kings of Vanavasi and other cities ; — 

The dear son of the Mahdrdjddhirdja and Paramosvara S a t y a- 
8 r a y a* (1. 10), the favourite of fortune and of the earth,* who 
acquired the title of Parauusvara or 'supreme lord' by defeating 
Ilarsbavardhana (I. 9), the warlike lord of all the region of the 
north ; — 

Is the Mahdrdjddhirdja and Paramesvara A dityavarroan 
(1. 13), the favourite of the earth,* who possesses the supreme sove- 
reignty over the whole circuit of the earth which was overrun by the 
strength of his own arm and his prowess. 

He, Adityavarman, being in good health,^ issues his com- 
mands to all people (1. 14) to the effect that, — in the first year of his 
augmenting victorious reign (1. 16), on the full-moon day of Karttika, 

» In(L Ant Vul. VII. p. 103 f., ami Vol. VIU. p. 44 ff. 

• Pulikesin T. ^ 6rtpritlii''t>\<U-fhhn. * Pulikdaiu II. . 

' sriprUhivnallxbli'i. '^ ji'ritUivhulhbha. 
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• 

at the time of the great festival of Paitamnhi and Xliranyiigarbba, — the 
allotment known as the uikhkn-manna-jyanndsa^ of the villages of 
M u n () a k a 1 1 u and P a I g i r e (I. 17) is given by hinv to Reva- 
sarman, (1. 15) of the M audgaly a* ^J/ra, the son of Palisarman, and 
to Agnisarman. 

Lines 18 to 20 contain the customary address to future kings, about 
continuing the grant, ami the inscription ends with one of the usual 
benedictivc verses. 

Na. II. 
Karnul Plates 

OF THE third YEAR OP ViKRAMADTTYA I. 

This inscription is from another set of copper-plates which were 
found in the K a r n u 1 District of the Madras Presidency. 

The plates are three in number, each measuring about 8 J" long by 
3J'' broad at the ends and 3}'' in the middle- The edges of them are 
fashioned thicker, so as to serve as rims to protect the writing ; and 
the inscription is in a state of perfect preservation almost throughout. 
Many of the letters, however, have a high and sharp burr, which 
results in their having in the impression and lithograph a blotchy and 
indistinct appearance, which they have not in the original plates. 
The ring on which the plates were strung is about f thick and 4" in 
diameter ; it had not been cut when the grant came under my notice. 
The seal on the ring is slightly oval, about 1'' by J'' ; it has, in relief 
on a countersunk surface, the usual Western Chalukya boar, standing 
to the proper right. The three plates weigh about 1 lb. 9| ozs. ; and" 
the ring and seal, 12^ ozs. ; total 2 lbs. 5| ozs. The language is Sanskrit 
throughout. 

This inscription. No. ^ in Mr. Sewell's List of Copper-plate Grants 
(^Archaol. Surv, South. Ind.y Vol. II., p. 15), was originally noticed by 
me in the Ind. Ant. Vol, X. p. 244, No. 11, but has not hitherto been 
published. 

This is an inscription of V i k r a m A d i t y a I. It is dated, with- 
out any reference to the Saka era, in the third year of his reign, i.e. 
about Saka 595 (A. D. 675-76), on the full-moon day on which the 

• Compare Aditynilchha-marnmnnnn and m&rnnchha-marumanna in No. V. 
lino 28 ff. 

• Bee page 234 below, note il. 
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Samgamamahdydtrd is held. And the object of it is to record the 
grant, to a Brahman, of some land at the Tillage of Ratnagiri 
in the N al a v n di vishaya. 

Abstract of Contents. 

The inscription commences with the usual verse in praice of the god 
Vishnn (line 1), in the form of the Boar that lifted the earth on its 
right-hand tusk from the depths of the grent ocean. 

It then continues, — The great-grandson of the Mahdrdja P o 1 e- 
k e 8 i ▼ a 11 a b h a*** (\,6), who adorned the family of the C h a 1 i k y a 8 
(I. 5), who are of the Manavya pdira (1. 2) ; who are Haritiputras, or 
descendants of an original nncestress of the HArita ydtra; who have 
attained an uninterrupted continuity of prosperity through the protec- 
tion of Karttik6ya (1. 3); and who have had all kings made subject to 
them on the instant nt the sight of the vardhaldhchhana, or sign of the 
Boar (1. 4), which they acquired through the favour of Narayana ; — 

The grandson of the Mahdrdja Kirttivarman (1. 8) the 
favourite of the earth," whose fame was established in the territories of 
the hostile kings of Vanavasi and other cities ; — 

The dear son of the Mahdrdja and Paramesvara Satyaaraya** 
(1. 10), the favourite of fortune and of the earth,^' who acquired the 
second name of Paramtsvara or * supreme lord * by defeating Uarsha- 
vardhana (1. 9), the warlike lord of all the region of the north ; — 

Is the Muhdrdjddhirdj a and Paravidsvara V i k r a m a d i t y a 
S a t y as r ay a (1.19), the favourite of fortune and of the earth,** the 
sun of un repulsed prowess, — who conquered in many battles by means 
of his horse of the breed called Chitrnkantha (1. 11), and with the edge 
of his sword ; who acquired for himself the (regal) fortune of his 
father, which had been interrupted by a confederacy of three kings 
(1. 15), and then made the burden of the whole kingdom to be pro. 
sided over by one (safe monarch) ; who confirmed the grants to gods 
and Brahmans, which had been confiscated under {those same) three 
kings (1. 16) ; and who conquered the hostile kings in country after 
country, and re-acquired the {regal) fortune of his ancestors (1. 18). 

lie, V i k r a m ad i t y a, issues his commands to all people (1. 20) to 
Uie effect that, — in the third year of his augmenting victorious reign, on 



»o PalikrAin I. '» Pnthxvtvallihha. »« Pulikt^siii II. 
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the fnll-moon d«y on which the Saihgnma-mahdydtra is hehl — n field of 
the measure of one hundred nnd twenty nivartanas, on the east of the 
Tillage ofRatnagiri (1. 23) in the N a 1 a v a d i vishaya, is given by 
him to FmbhAkarasvumin, of the Oautama goira, the son's son of 
another Prabhakarasvamin. 

Lines 25 and 2j contnin the customary address to future kings, 
about continuing the grant. And the inscription ends with three 
of the usual benedictivc and imprecatory verses in lines 26 to 30. 

No. III. 

Karnul Plates 

of the tenth year of vlkramaditya i. 

This inscription is from another set of copper-plates which were 
found in the Karnul District of the Madras Presidency. 

The plates are three in number, each measuring about 9" long by 
3f bread at the ends, and somewhat less in the middle. The edges 
of them are fashioned thicker, so as to §erve as rims to protect the 
writing ; and the inscription is in a state of perfect preservation almost 
throughout. But, as in the case of the previous grant, and to a 
more marked extent, the burr of the engrHving is very high, which 
results in mnny of the letters having in the impression and lithograph 
a blotchy and indistinct appearance, which they have not in the origi- 
nal plntes. The ring on which the plates were strung is about £' 
thick, and 3f " in diameter ; it had not been cut when the grant 
came under my notice. The seal on the ring is slightly oval, about 
1^*," by IJ" in diameter; it has, in relief on a countersunk surface, 
the usual Western Chalukya boar, standing to the proper right. 
The three plates weigh about 2 lbs. 8 or., and the ring and seal 
1 1} oz. ; total weight, 3 lbs. 3} oz. The language is Sanskrit through- 
out. 

This inscription. No. 100 in Mr, Se well's List of Copper-plate 
GnntsiArchaoL Surv. South, Ind, Vol, II. p. IC), was originally 
noticed by me in the Ind, Ant. Vol. X. p. 244, No. 12, but has 
not hitherto been published. 

This is another inscription of Y i k r a m A d i t y a I. It is dated, 
without any reference to the Saka era, in the tenth year of his reign, 

!.<?. about Saka 602 (A. D. 680-81), on the full-moon dav of the month 

fk * 

Ashadha. And the object of it is to record the grant, to some Brah- 
mans, of some Und at the village of Rat ta gi r i, on the west bank 
of the river A n d i r i k a. 
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Abstract of Contents, 

The inscription commences with the usual verse in praise of the god 
Vishnu (line 1), in the form of the Boar that lifted the earth on its 
right-hand tusk from the depths of the great ocean. 

It then continues, — The great-grandson of the Mahdruja P o 1 e k ^- 
8 i V a 1 1 a h h a^' 0- ^)» who adorned the family of the C h a 1 i k y a s 
(1. 5),— who are of the Manavya gotra (1. 2) ; who are Hariti- 
putras, or descendants of an original ancestress of the Harita gotra ; 
who have attained an uninterrupted continuity of prosperity through 
the protection of Karttikeya (1. 3) ; and who have had all kings made 
subject to them on the instant at the sight of the vardhaldnchhana or 
sign of the Boar (1. 4), which they acquired through the favour of 
Narayana; — 

The grandson of tie Mahdrdja K i r 1 1 i v a r m a n (1. 7), the favour- 
ite of the earth,** whose fame was established in the territories of the 
hostile kings of Vanavasi and other cities ; — 

The dear son of the Mahdrdja SatyaBraya{l. 9),*' the favourite 
of fortune and of the earth,*® who acquired the second name of Para- 
fnesvara or * supreme lord ' by defeating Harshavardhana (1. 8), the 
warlike lord of all the region of the north ; — 

Is the Mahdrdjddhirdja and Paramesvara Vikramaditya- 
Satyasraya (1. 17), the favourite of fortune and of the earth/* the 
sun of unrepulsed prowess, — who conquered in many battles by 
means of his horse of the breed called Chitrakantha (1. 10), and with 
the edge of his sword ; who acquired for himself the (regal) fortune of 
his father, which had been interrupted by a confederacy of three kings 
(1. 14), and then made the burden of the whole kingdom to be presided 
over by one (sole monarch) ; who confirmed the grants to gods and 
Brahmans, which had been confiscated under (those same) three kings 
(1. 15) ; and who conquered the hostile kings in country after country, 
and re-acquired the {regal) fortune of his ancestors (1. 16). 

He, Vikramaditya, issues his commands to all people (I. 18) 
to the effect that, — in the tenth year of his augmenting victorious 
reign (1. 12), on the full-moon day of Ashadha, — at the request*^ of 
the famous king Devasaktiof the Sendraka family (1.20), — 
a field of the measure of five hundred and ten nivartanas (I. 25), 

15 Palik^Binl. i^ pritMvivallahha. i7 Pulik^ain II. 

IS sriprithivivallabha. ^^ sHprithivivallalfha» so vijiid'panayd. 
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and a piece of garden-land, at the village of R a 1 1 a g i r i (1. 21), on 
the west hank of the river A n d i r 1 k a, are given hy him to K6sava- 
avaniin of the Gautama ^o/ra (1.21), and his son Prahhakarasarman, 
and eight others. 

Lines 26 to 32 contain the customary addross to future kings, ahout 
continuing the grant, followed hy two of the usual beucdictive and 
imprecatory verses- 

And the inscription concludes with the record that the charter was 
written byJayasena. 

No. IV. 
Karnul Plates 

OF ViKRAMADITYA I. 

This inscription is from another set of copper-plates which were 
found in the Karnul District of the Madras Presidency. 

The plates are three in number, each measuring about 7'|'' long by 
3^^^ broad at the ends and a little less in the middle. The edges of 
them are here and there fashioned thicker, so as to serve as rims to 
protect the writing ; and the inscription is in a state of excellent 
preservation almost throughout. The ring on which the plates were 
strung is about \i'' thick and 3|''' in diameter; it had not been cut 
when the grant came under my notice. The seal on the ring is cir- 
cuUr, about ly in diameter; it has* in relief on a countersunk surface, 
the usual Western Chalukya boar, standing to the proper right. The 
three plates weigh about 2 lbs. 7| oz., and the ring and seal 11 ot. ; 
total weight, 3 lbs. 2^ oz. The language is Sanskrit throughout. 

This inscription, No. 08 in Mr. Se well's List of Copper-plate 
Grants {Arch€eoL Sun\ South, Ind. Vol. II. p. 15), was originally 
noticed by me in the Ind, Ant. Vol. X. p. 244, No. 13, but has not 
hitherto been published. 

This is another inscription of Vi k r a m a d i t y a I. It is not dated 
with any reference to the Saka era, or to the years of his reign. The 
object of it is to record the grant, to a Brahman, of the villages of 
A IT u n t e and Tebuihla{ira. 

The language of this inscription is exceedingly full of errors ; so 
much so that^ taken in conjunction with the curious mistakes in the 
order of the text,'* it raises considerable doubt as to the authenticity of 
this grant. The seal, however, is a genuine one ; and the characters, 

•» Sec notes 75, 70, D3, uii«l \)i to tht." Text »)clow. pp. 240, 241. 
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tliouK;h slovenly, are of the standard of about the period to which the 
grniit refers itself. The grant mny be spurious, but it seems possible 
that these plates were engraved not long after the time of the grant, to 
replace an original set of plates which had been damaged and rendered 
useless, — that they were copied very carelessly from the original plates, 
— and that they were attached to the original ring aud seal, which had 
escaped injury. 

Abstract of contents* 

The inscription properly commences in line 22, with a very corrupt 
and unintellijj;ible verse in praise of Krishna, or Vishnu, as the ddi- 
purusha, or * primeval spirit. ' 

It then coniiuiH*s, — The great-grandson of the Maharaja P o 1 e k e- 
8ivallabha"*(l 30), who adorned the family of the C h a 1 i k y as 
(I. 28), — who are of the Miinavy a ^«Vra (1. 25) ; who arc Hilritiputras 
or descendants of an original ancestress of the Harita gotra ; who have 
attained an uninterrupted coutiuuity of prosperity through the protec- 
tion of Kurttikoya (I. 26) ; and who have had all kings made subject to 
them on the instant at the sight of the vardhaldnchkana or sign of the 
Boar (1. 27), which they acquired through the favour of Naniyana ; — 

The grandson of the Mahdrdja Kirttivarmava llabha 
(1. 1), whose fame was established in the territories of the hostile kings 
of Vauavasi (1. 31) and other cities ; — 

The dear son of the Mahdrdjddhirdja S a t y a s r a ▼ a'^ (1. 4), the 
favourite of fortune aud of the earth,'^ who acquired a second name (of 
Paramhviira or ' supreme lord * by defeating Harshavardhana (L 3), 
the warlike lord of all the region of the north ; — 

Is the yiikhdrdjddhLrdjti and Paramesuara Vikramaditja- 
S a t y a s r a y a (I. 9), the favourite of fortune and of the eardi,** who 
conquered the hostile kings in country after country ; who re-acquired 
the {re(/al) fortune of his ancestors ; who was the sun of unrepulsed 
prowess ; who conquered all his rivals by means of his divine** horse, 
called Chitrakantha (1.8) ; and who possesses the supreme sovereignty 
over the whole circuit of the earth. 

He, V i k r a m a d i t y a, issues his commands to all people (L 10) 
to the effect that — ou the full-moon (1. 13)^ — the 



•^» FulikCsiu I ■" Pttlike^iuII. »* irypnthiccvallahha. 
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Tillages of A g u Q t e and T e b u m 1 a u r a (1. 14) arc given by him 
to Prabhakara (1. 12), of the Gotama gotra^ the son of Kesavasvamin, 
nnd the son's son of Prabhakarasvamin. 

Lines 15 to 18 contain the customary address to future kin^s, about 
continuing the grant. And the inscription ends wiih three of the usual 
lienedictive and imprecatory verses in lines 18 to 22 and 31 to 34. 

No. V. 

TOGARACHBDU PlATES 
OP ViNAYADITYA. — SaKA 611. 

This inscription is from some copper-plates which were found at 
Togarcht^du , — the ancient Togochchcdu of the inscription 
itself, and the 'Togurshade' and Tugurshode of mapS) — in the 
Nandyal Taluk4 of the Karnill District. I obtained them for exami- 
nation from the Court of the Subordinate Judge of Naudyal ; but they 
are probably the plates which are mentioned in ArchcBol. Surv. South, 
tnd. Vol. I. p. 96, as belonging to Raghunaudasvarain alias Krish- 
nayya of TogarchSdu. 

The plates are three in number, each measuring about OJ" long by 
4t^' broad at the ends, and a little less in the middle. The edges of 
them are fashioned thicker, so as to serve as rims to protect the 
writing ; but the inscription has in several places suffered a good deal 
from rust, though it remains sufficiently legible throughout. The ring 
on which the plates were strung is about i^b* thick and SJ' in diameter ; 
it had been cut when the grant came under my notice. The seal on 
the ring is slightly oval, about 1}' by 1' ; it probably had originally, 
in relief on a countersunk surface, the usual Western Chalukva boar, 
standing to the proper right ; but the whole surface of the seal is now 
worn away. The three plates weigh 2 lbs. 12 ex., and the ring and 
seal, 12 01. ; total weight, 3 lbs. 8 oz. The language is Sanskrit 
thronghout. 

This inscription, No. 192 in Mr. Scwell's List of Copper-plate Grants 
(^Arehteol, Surv, South. Ind. Vol. II. p. 28), was originally publitjhed 
by me from a not altogether satisfactory ink-im-f)rcssion, in the Ind. 
Ant, Vol. VI, p. 85ff. I re-edit it now, after revision, to accoinpany 
a more accurate lithograph than was there given. 

This is an inscription of Vina y a d i t y a. It is dated when 
Saka 611 (A D. 683-90) had expired, on the full-moon day of the 
month Karttika, in the tenth year of his reign. And the object of it 
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m 

is to record the grant, to a Brahman, of apparently gleaning and other 
rights over land atTogochchedu and three other villages in 
the P e (1 e k u 1 vidhaya, 

/iba tract of Contents, 

The inscription commences with the usual verse in praise of the god 
Vishnu (line 1), in the form of the Boar that lifted the earth on ita 
right-hand tusk from the depths of the great ocean. 

It then continues, — The son of the Mahdrdja PulakSsi- 
Tsllabha'' (I. G), who adorned the family of the Chalukjas 
(I. 5) — who are of the Manavya gutra (I. 2) : who are Haritiputras, or 
descendants of an original ancestress of the Harita gotra ; who have 
attained an uninterrupted continuity of prosperity through the protec- 
tion of Karttikeya (1. 3) ; and who have had all kings made subject to 
them on the instant at the sight of the vardhaldnchhana or sign of the 
Boar (I. 5), which they acquired through the favour of Narayana,— 
was the Mahdrdja K i r 1 1 i v a r m a n (I. 8), the favourite of the 
earth,*^ whose famo was established in the territories of the hostile 
kings of Vanavu&t and other cities. 

His 8on was the Mahdrdjddhirdja and Paramisvara SatyA- 
8 r a y a"' (1. 10), the favourite of fortune and of the earth,*'^ who acquired 
the second name of Paravidseara, or 'supreme lord,' by defeating 
Harshavardhana (I. 9), the warlike lord of §11 the region of the north. 

His dear son was the Paramescara acd Bhatidraha V^ikramaditya 
(1. 11), who, by his daring,, assisted by his intellect, regained the 
sovereign power of his family ; who seized the city of Kanchi (1. 16), 
after defeating the leader of the Pallavas who had been the cause of 
the discomfiture and destruction of that family (of the Chalukyan) 
which was as pure as the rays of the moon ; who humbled the pride 
of the Chola, Parnjya, and Kerala kings (1. 17) ; who had obeisance 
done to him by the lord of Kanchl (1. 18) who had bowed down to 
none other ; and who was the supreme lord of the whole circuit of the 
earth included within the three oceans (I. 19). 

His son is the Mahardjddhirdja, Paramesvara, and Bhattdraka 
V i n a y a d i t y a-S a t y a s r a y a (1. 23), the favourite of fortune and 



•^ PulikCbin I. ■' TT^ihvT<^U(ihha, 

^^ Pulikrsin II. ■■*** iriprithivivallahha. 
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[*] kshana-prapta-k«lyana-para[ih*]paranaih bhagayan-] 

na-pras ada - aamasadita-va- 
[*] rahalamchhan-ekshana-kshana-vasikrit-ascsha-mahibhrit; 

Chaluk^ anam kulain=alaihkari- 
[*] shnu(8hn6) r=aavamedh -a vabhrithasnana-pavi trikri ta-gati 
Satyasraya-sri-prilhivivallabha- 

Second plate ; jirH side, 

[^] maharajasya prapautrah parakram-akkranta-Vana^ 

paranripatimandHla-prani- 
[®] baddha-visuddha-klrtli(rtti)-pataka8ya Kirttivarmmav 

[nia^'jharajasya pautrah samarasaihsakta- 
[•] sakalottarapath^vara-sri-Harshavardhana-parajay-opalal 

ramesvara- 
[^®J sabd-alamkritasya naya-vinay-adi-saihmrajya^'-guna-^ 

asrayasya Sa- 
["] tyasraya-sriprithivivallabha-maharajadhiraja-paramesvai 

priya-tanayah 
[* •] sva-bhuja-bala- parakk ram-a kkranta- sakala- m ahimaihn d 

adhirajyab srimah- 

■ 

Second plate; second side, 

["] d**'-Adityavarma-prithivirallabha-maharajadbir8Ja-para 

rah kusali sarvva- 
["] n=ajnapayati [I*] Viditam=a8tu T6=smabhih Maud| 

sagotraya Pajisarmmanah 
["] putraya Re «rasarmaneh*" Agnisarmmane cha praTard 

vijaya-rajya-pra- 
[^•] thama-samvatsare Karttika-paurnamasyam Paitamab 

yagarbha-mahotsava- 

•* "Reskd s&thrajya. ^^ 'Bie&d mandaL 

•° Bead srimad. The visarga, on the rim of the plate, is dne to the 
having at first omitted the visarga of tanayah immediately above. I 
insert it, he first engraved it by mistake after sHma, and then es 
again, in its proper place, after tanaya, 

*i The 16 of the third syllable is a mistake for It or U, But the pr 
according to Monier Williams' Sanskrit DictionaTy and Mas Mailer*! 
Literatv/re, p. 382, is Maudgalya. 

** Bead sarmane. 
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[*'] samaye Mundakallu-gr&mRsya Palgire-gramasja cha ufichha- 
manna-pannaaa-Trittih r&ja- 

Third plate. 

["] mAn^na dattA [|*] Matapitr6r=atmana8echa puny-AYaptajS 

udaka-piirvvam dattnih [|*] Tad^asinad-Taihsa- 
['•] jair=anyai8=ch=againi-nripatibhi8«^cha svaih^Matti-nirrvisesham 

paripalaniyam=anuinantavyan=^cha [|*] 
[^] [Tad-apahartta*]** sa panchabhir=mahapatakri(kai)8«8a[m*]- 

yaktd bhavati abhirakshitA cha datusssadri- 
['^] sa-pnnya-phala-bhag-bhavati [||*] Uktam cha bhagavata 

veda-vyascna Vyas^na [|*] Bahu- 
["] bhir^Tvasudha bhukta rajabbis=Sagar-Adibhih yasya yaaya 

yadA bhiixni[V*] tasya tasya tada phala[in*] || 

No. II. 
Karnul Plates 
of the ihird year of vikramaditya i. 

Text.** 
First plate. 

[*] 6m** [!!•] JayatysAviskkriiaih Vishnor^vvarAhaih kshdbhit- 

Arnpavam damk8hin*'-6tna(DData)-daihshtr-Agra-vi8raDta- 

bhuTa- 
[*] na[ih*] vapuh [||*] Srimatam sakak-bhuvana-samstAya- 

mana-Manavya-sagotranam HAriti- 
[*] putranA[m*] 8apta-16kainAtri(tri)[bhis=sapta-inA-tTi*]bhira 

abbiva[r*]ddhitAnAm Karttik6ya.parira-[k8ha*]aa-prapta- 

ka)yA- 
[*] na-paramparanAm bhagaTan-NarAydna-pra8ada-8ainA8Ani(di)-ta- 

varAhalA- 
[*] fichhaD-ckshana-kshana-TasikriUasesha-Tna^'hibhritAih Chale- 

(li}kyAnAm kulam^a- 

♦» Beadn-a. 

*^ This is Bopplied from No. III. lino 28i 

^* From tho original plates. 

^* In the original, the sign for Om is in the margin, opposite line 8. 

^^ Read dale shin. 

m 

♦» The engraver seems to have first engraved sha, and then corrected it 
into ma. 
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['] UnkanshndreasTam6dh-&vabrithatna(8nA)na-paYitnkrita«gfttrt* 

8/a sri-Polekeiivalla- 
[^] bha-maharaJASja prapautrah=»par&vri(kra)m-&kranta-yanaY&iy« 

adhi-paranripati*ma- 
['] ndala-pranibaddha-visuddha-kirttch Q*' srt-Ktrttivarmma-pri* 

thinvallabha- 

Second plate*; firsl tide, 

['] mabarajasya pautras=3an;arasamsakta-sakaldttar&pathSs?ara-trf- 

Harsbavarddha- 
[^^] na-parajay-opalabdba-paramesvar.aparan&sbachejasja*^ Satji. 

sraya-sripri- 
[^*] ti(thi)vivallabba-raabar4ja-parame3va[ra*]8ya priya-tanayati 

Cbitrakanth-akbya-pravara- 
[^*] turanga8hen=^ken**=aiva pratit-aaSka-samara-mukh^ha 

ripum"'-Dripati-rudbira-jal-a8va- 
[^'] dana-rasaiiayamana-jvalad-amala-ni8it<i-ni8trimsa-?&(dh&)ray& 

dh ritadharanidhara- 
["] ••dhara'''-bhum^(ja)ga-bh6ga-sadri8a-nija-bhuja-vijita-vijigt- 

sbu[h*] II** atma-kavacb-ava- 
[**] magn-aneka-prabaras=8va-gur63=sriyam«avaqi8a(pa)ti-tritay-iii- 

taritam=atmasat =kriya(tTa) kritai- 
[*•] kaTi(dhi)8btbit-Asc9ba-rajyabbaras=tasmin r&jya-tray- 

Tinashtrini devasva-b rah made- 

["] yani va(dha)rmma-ya86-bhiTriddhaye 8Ta*inukh£aa 

sthapitavILn ||** rana-sird8i ripu-nardadra^(n) 

Second plate ; second side. 

[*'] disi disi jitva svavamsajAm lakshmim prapya cha 
paraja(me)sTaratam=anivarita-?ikram-adi- 

** This mark of paoctuatioa is unnecessary. 
•** Read n^madh^asya. 
•* Bead (uranyam^n sat X:^7V. 
•■ Bead ripu, 

*■ The akshara before dhfira is uniDtelligiblo ; bat we seem to hare only a 
needless repetition of nidluxra from the end of the preceding line* 
* * This mark of punctuation is unnocesaary. 
*' This mark of punctuation, again, is annecessary. 
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[*•] dityah** Vikramaditya-Salyasraya-sriprithiviTallabha-Tnahara- 

javi(dhi) raja-pan a(ra)mSsva- 
[■**] rasssarwansajMpayat^Cti) [|*] Viditam«=a8tu ffis^smabhiljr 

pravarddhRmana-vijayar[a*]jya-tpii*^ya-8am- 
[•*] vasatsare" inatttpitr6r=atmanas=cha punya-yas6-bhivyirddha- 

(ddha)y6 SAihgAma^mahayatruyiiih pau- 
["] rnnamasyam ||** Gautama-s»[g6traya*] Prabbakarasvaminali 

pautraya v^da-nedagaifa"°-vide Prabhaka- 
[■•] rasYav](mi)nS Naiavacji-vishaje Ratnagiri-nama-gram6 gra- 

mata^ p^rvvam ni8raksh6(? rsh6)vi(?)ya ra- 
[•*] ja-mftnena vimsaty-uttara-satam^^-nivarttauam kghetramB? 

udaka-p&rvvo^' datta^(m) 8arvYa'Ch6(ba)dha-pari- 

Third plate. 

[••] h&ra**h(ih) [||*] AsmRd-va[ra*]svAin(r)=anyais==ch=agavi- 

(mi)-nripahtibbHi"* ||"* svadatti-nirvvLsesbam paripalaniyHih 
[**] asya 6y6tak6^^ panc'iiamabripataka-saihyuata(ktd) bhava- 

^* [II*] Siran=sdatum sumahach-chakbyaih" 
[•'] duhkham==anyasya palanam danam va palanam veeti 

danAch=2chhrep6(y6)=nupalanav(iii)=i(i)ti || Uktaih 

cha Ma- 
["] nuiiA [|*J Bahubhir^^rvasudhft bhutta(kta) rajabbis* 

Sagar-adibhi^ yasya yasya yad4 
[■•] bhumi- II -8=ta8ya*' taaya tada phalania(m) || Sva-dattam 

para-da ttam va y6 hare- 
\^^ ta Ta8undharaih shashtim varsha-sahasrai^i fishthayam 

jayate krivi(mi)r-iti ||* jj* 

•• Read ddih/o. 

•^ This ti is of a very anomalous shape, through the lower part of the 

onrve being carried op till it joined the top part. 

** Bead samvatsari, 

* ' This mark of panctoation is unnecessarj. 

*o Bead vidAhga, 

^^ Bead iata. 

•• Bead j>iLrvvam. 

** The tops of these two letters, hAra^ are omitted in the original. 

•♦ Bead nripatidhih, 

** This mark of punctuation is unnecessary. 

•• Bead cha ghfitakah sa ? 

*' Bead ckhakyarh. 

•• Bead bhiimis=tafiya. 
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No. III. 

Karnul Plates 
of the tenth year of vikramaditya i. 

Text.*' 
First plate. 

[^] Om Sviisti II Jayatyssavidhkritam Vi8h96rs=Tvilrahaih kshdbbit- 

arnavam dakshi^-dniiata-damshtr-rgra-visra- 
[•] nta-bhuvanam vaput.! [||*] Snmat&m sakala-bhuTana-samstii' 

yam&na-Manavya-sagdtranam Haritlpu- 
[*] trAnam sapta-lokamtitribhis^^apta-matfibhir'^sabhivarddhitAnaib 

K^rttikeya-parirakshana-prapta-kalyd- 
[*] na-paramparanam bbagavnn-NarayAna'prasacla-sam&sadiU-Ta- 

rahalaDcbhan-ekshana-ksha- 
['] na-vasikrit-nsesha.mahibhrit4n=:ChalikyanaD-kuUmsalfiDkari' 

sbnor^sasvamedh-avfibhptha- 
[*] 8nana-pavitrik|rita-g^trasya sri-Polek6siTallabha'mab4raja8ys 

prapautrah parakkram-a- 
['] kkrAntA-Vanavasy-adi-paranripatimiincJala-pra^ibaddba-viauddha* 

kirtte[b*] srl-Rlrttivarmma-pfithi- 
['] vivallabba-maharajasya pautralj samarasamsakta-aakalditara- 

pa tbes vara-sri- Harsha* 

Second plate ; firet tide. 

[ '] Tardd hana-paraj ny^opalabdha -pararaesvar-apara^Da madhSy asy a 

S8lyasr«ya-sr!pritbiTiva* 
[^^] liabba-mAbarajasya priya-tannyah pratit-ancka-samanH 

mukbeshu ChitrAkAnth-akhya-pra- 
[^^] Tara-turamgameo'^iken-aiya ripuuripati-rudbira-JAl-asvadana-' 

rasanayamana-jvala- 
[^*] d-amalA-nistrimsa-dharaya cba dbrita-dbarani-bhara-bbujaga« 

bhoga-sadfisA-nija-bhuja* 
["] vijilA-vijigishuh atmA-kavacb-avamagn-aneka-prabarA[I^*] STa- 

gurofb*] sriyamoa- 
[*•] vanipati-tri(tri)tay-antarit[a*]m«atma8at=kritya(tTa) kfitaiki- 

dhishthit-asesha-rikjya-bbaras=ta8min rajya- 
[^'] tray6 vinasbtani d^vasva-brahmadeyani dharmma-yasd- 

bhivriddbaye sva-mukbona stbapitavaii 

" From the origiual pitttes. 
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*3 rai^a-sirasi ripu-nar£*ndrane^isi disi jitva svavamsajam 
lakshmtm prapya cha paramdsvara* 

Second plate; second side* 

'] tam«3finivarita-vikram-iiditya];i Vikkram&ditja-Satyasraya-Bri* 

p]*ithivtvallabha->niahar{ya» 
'] dhiraja»param(lsvaras^sarvvaneHJn4payatyeA8tu v6 [Tiditam= 

&*]sinabbilji pravarddhamana-viJAya-rujya- 
'] dasama-saihvatsard . AshH(Ja(dha)*paurpama8yaih matapitror^ 

atmanas'scha punya^yaso-vAptayd 
**] Scndrak-anvaya-vikhyata-sri-Devasaktiraja-vijnapiiDaja An* 

dirika-nama*nadyah»|)A8chima- 
^] ta^e Bat(agiri-numa-gramd nadyah pu[r*]vvatah raja- 

manena Gautarna-gotra-Kesava- 
'] svamiud'® tasya putraya'^ Prabhakarasarmmaiial^ tatha 

YaJDasarmnia Ravisarmma Tamara- 
'] Revasarmraa Marumba-Irugasarmma Ravisarmma Pandya- 

Bhoyasarmma CbbaQdo-Vasaatisarmma 
*J Chincbaval[l*]ya-Deva8armma ctesham da^anam yajana* 

yajan-adbyayana-tatparaiiam 

Third plate, 

*] Teda-vcdirhga-paragAnam 8bat-karmma-niratana[m*] ksbetram 
pancha-satam dasa-nivarttanaih k8hetram totta- 

•] »ya cba 8arvT«-paribar-4petam=udaka.purvvam dattaTh[|*- 
ayur-aisvaryy-AdiQam vilasitamaachirasurh-^' 

'] cbanichalarn^avagacbcbbadbhir=4-cbandr-arkka-dhar-arnnava- 
sthiti-samakalam yasHs^^cbichisbubbir^asmad-vaih- 

'] 8yair=anyais=cb^igam[i*]-nripatibhi[t*] Bvadatti-nirvvise- 

sbaih paripalaniyam tad-apabartta sa pamcbabbi- 

'] r=mmahafmtak-6papritakais=^Rmyukt6^bhavaty=abbiraksbitA 
cba datu8-sadrisa-punTa-pbalRm''- 

^1 bhak(g)=bbavati || Uktan=^ba bbagavatA veda-vyaaena [Vya- 
8ena*] [|*] Bahubbir^vvasudba bhukta rajabbis«Sagar-a- 

^^J dil)hil;i ya^ya yasya yada bbiimisstaaya tasya tada pa(pba)- 
lam [II*] Sva-dattAm para-datUih va yd hareta 

*] vasundbaraib 8bashti-rvTa(va)r8ha-8aba8rani vishtbayaih javate 
kkriinir=iti [i|*] Jaya88e(8e)nena likbitaih [jj*] 

^° Read /jr<mitfia^. ^* Read puf raxya. 

" Read ac/i(>r(f)iiu, ^' Beadj^AWo. 
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No. IV. 
Karnul Plates 

OF ViKRAMADITYA I. 

Text/* 
First plate. 

\}] 6m Svasti [r]" .Ti8updha(ddha)".bitUaka8ya Ki(kart{p)^^ 

rttiya[r*] mmaTallabha-maha- 
['] rajasja pauCrah 8ya-bala''-bala-parakrAm-&kr&tta(nta)- 

sakalottara- 
['] pathdsvara-sri- Harsbavardhana-parajay-dpalabdh'Apara-na- 
[*] ma8be{dhe)ja8ya Saty [a*]8raya-8ripri(pri)thivivc(va)lUbha- 

ma- 
[*] harajadhira[ja*]8ya priya-taDayah rana-gi(si)ra8i ripu-na- 
[^] rendran disi disi jitva 8vaTa]iive(sa)jan[am*J lakshmi- 

(k8bfnJ)[m*] pr&pya chha(cba) 
['] parain^svaratamm(m)=anicha(Ta)rita-vikram-aditya[l^*] api 

ch*4(ai)kd- 

Second plate ; Jirgt side, 

[•] n=e(ai)va Chitrakantb8(ntha)k-akhya-divy-[a*]8Tena sarvvan* 

dajadan=viji(ji)tya sakala- 
[•] raabimandal-adhirajy[6*] Vikramaditya-Saty[a*]sraya-8ri- 

(sri)pri(pfi)thidi(vi)Ya- 
[^^] llabha-mahaga(ra)jadbiraja-paraineSTatra(ra))b sarvTaneajna- 

payati vipi(di)- 
[^*] tam=a8tu ba(v6)==sinabhi[?^*] sa** Gotama-8agotra[a*]ya 

Prabhakaradbya(sTa)mina]^»pautraya 

[^•] Kesntasvavisa'^ ja(pu)traya PrabhiU(ka)raya veda-vedanga- 
vide sa- 

[^•] ii3amesva(?sa)reda(?)disha(?ina)-p[au*]rnQaiii&8ya[ib*] Agum 

te-gram[6*] rajamaQ^[na*] 

^* From the original plates. 

"f* The proper context is Jayati ^c, line 88, doim to pranihaddha, line 31/ 

^« This should properly come after pranibiiddha in line 31. 

v^ Bead ktrtti. 

^* Read hhuja. 

' * The meaning of this sa is not apparent. 

*® Read KSsa^Hisvdminah. 
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[*•] vArttana-kshStrS"^ viihsasatasya Tebumlaiira'*-iiama-gram5 

rajaman^[nR*] varttaaa-kshetr^'* 
["J vimsasatasja gjabhibhucldhy'*-arttha[m*] udaka-p{Lrvyan» 

dattab [I*] 86=ha(ya)m=a8madva[m*]sy6(8yai)- 
[^•] r=adh^(nyai)8=»cba svadamti^'-nirvisdiham paripalanija[ti^] 

[I*] sdpase- 

Secand plate: seoond iide. 

\}^] brayahattiva*^ sa panchabhi mabdbata satpajukta*' bhava- 

tya(ti) 
["] raksbitA cha dattt[h*] 8adrisH-pa1am''-pupja-bbagabhaTa 

t=itkya(ty=U)ktan=cba 
["] bhagavata vgdii-vy[a*]8^na Vya8[^*]na [|»] Bahubhir- 

v^asuvas r^- 
[•**J rtA** rajabbis=»Sagar-adibhi[l>*J yasya yasya yada bbupa- 
["J s*^=ta8ya Upya(8ya) tndi pala** [||*] Svan=d&tu[in*] 

8U-mabachuta'* 
[••] duljkham=ftDya-*' [|1*] Jayati'* chivur^Adi-purusho 

gunamaya- 
[*•] ^6hmirHttabhakacba**thaty=atpatti-pratayA-pranibhAga-8aha- 
[•*] dhri(?)krit=Kri9bna[h*] [[j*] Srimataiih*] 8akala.bhavaiia' 

8a[m*]stiiyHma- 

Third plate. 

[*'] na-Maoavyasag&trana*' Hara-patrana*^ 8apta-ldkamAma(tri)- 
bbis^SA- 

■^ Read nivaritana-kshStrd ; and some nameral word has been omitted before 
nivarttana. 

'* First rd was engp^ved, and then the d was cancelled. 

*' Here, again, read nivartiana-ksh^trd ; and some nameral word has been 
omitted before nivarttana. 

a* Read puny-^hhivriddhy, a* Read sva-datti, 

a* This mast be a mistake for the tai-apaharttA of other inscriptions. 

a ^ Re\d panchahhir « mmahapatakaih aamyiiktd. 

a 9 Readp^ola. ^^ Re^ vvasudKi hhuktiL *o Read 6 ^ami«. 

*^ Read p/talam. ** Bead mahaeh-chhakyath. 

" The proper context ia tya pManathj line 81. 

** From here, down to pranibaddha in line 31, ahonld properly come alter 
Om 8va»t\ in line 1. 

*• Read sagAtrdnim. *• Read Hdniiputrdndfk, 
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[•*j ptR-mAtribhir=abhiva[r»lddhitanA[m*] Ka[r*]tik[d»]yapa«i- 

inasa*'-prap[t*ja-kMlyAna-pa- 
[ •'] rasarana*' bhagHvan-Naraya^-pra8ada-8amaaad[i*]tta-variiha- 

[ •'] fichhan-^kshana-tpa (ksha) na- vas [i*] krit- [a*]sd8ha-mahi 
bbrita[m*] Chalik}'ana[m*] kumlaii'*=a- 

['*] lamki(ka)risiin[6*]r=agasravabhrita***-snana-pavitr[i*]krita- 
gatrasya sii- 

p^J Belik^s»^^H'al[l*]abha-[ma*]haraja8ya napta'^* par&krapp(m)- 
[a*]kninta- 

['^] Vanav{isy-aiJi-pari(ra)nrip«t [i*]man(Jala-pranibaddha*°' [(!*] 

[*•] di4na[ih*] va piilan[am*] ch=et[i*] dano(na)ch=chhrey6= 
nu(uu)palan[am] [||*] Sva-datt[aih*] para- 

[^^] dattam va ba(>'6) haiotl(U) bha(va)sundbaram shanda- 
(shti)-var8ha-sahasr[a*]ni 

[•*] kaurHp{i(va)-uarake vasct [il*] 

No. V. 

TOGARCHEDU PlaTES 
OF ViNAYADITYA. — SiiKA 611. 

Text.**^ 
Fir it plate, 

[*] Svasti [Ij*] Jayaty«avishkritain Vishnfth varaham 

kshubhit-arnnavaih dnkshiu-onnata-damsbtr-agra-visranta- 
['] bbuvanam vapul^ [||*] Srimatam sakala-bbuvana-sams- 

tiiyamana-Manavya-sagotranam Ha- 
['] ritiputrriimThsapta-16kamatribbis=japta-matribbir=abhivarddhi* 

tamim Karttikeya-pari- 
[*] raksbaua-iirapta-kalyaaa-parampara^am bhagavan-Narayana- 

prasadn-sama- 

•' Read parimfcs/i/ina. '^ Bead jxirampar^lndm. 

•» Eeadiulam. • ^o® ^eskd aivanUdhAvabhrUha, 

»o» Read Poitfc?i». »<>« Read prapau/raA. 

^0^ The proper context is viswldha^ lino 1, down to dtiAilcAamaanya, line 22. 

10 « This should properly come after dxihkham^anya iu line 22. 

^**' Read pi/antim. 

10 From the original plates. 
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[*•] ta iva Vinayaditya-Satyairaya.sriprithi(thi)vtvallabha-maha- 

rajadhiraja-paramesvara-bha- 
[**] tt;irakassarvvan=evam=ajnapayati [|*] Viditain=astu t6= 

STnubhir='ekadas-ottara-shat-chhatdshu 
[•*] Saka-var8h6shv=atit^sbu pravarddhamana-vijaya-rajya- 

snmvatsare dasamd varttamand Famp^- 
['^] tirtbam=adbivasati vijaya-skandbavard Karttika-paarnnama- 

syam Bbaradvaja-sagotrasya D^ 

Third plate, 

[*'] vaga(sa)rmTnanah pautraya Durggasarmmanali putraja 

Bhimasarmmand sarvva-sastra-visaradaya vd- 
[••] da-vedaihga-vide Pedekul-vishaye To***'gochch64a-g'&m<^ 

adityunchba-marumannau .Gu- 
['•j llavelcndavu-gramd inaruncbha-maruTnannd(imau) EreyAr- 

gramo marunchha-marumannau Batteyu- 
[^] r-gramo Tnaruncbha-marumannau dt8 sa-bhag6^^ dat- 

i[a*]h [||*J Tad=againibhir=asmad-YaihsyairsaDyais=cha 

rajabbi- 
[•^] r=ayur-ai3varyy-adinam vi]asitam=achiramsu-chaiachalam= 

avagachchbadbbir=a-chandr*arkR-dhar-arnaa- 
["] va-stbiti-samakalam sva-datti-nirvyis^sham paripalantjamm^^s 

Uktau^cba bhagavata vSda-vyasdna Vya- 
["] s6na[|*] Bahubbir=vva8udha bbukta rajabbis*Sagar-adibhir= 

yyasya yasya yada bhiiinis=tasya tasya ta- 
[*'] da phalam [y*J Svan=datum su-mabacb-cbhakyam dahkham^ 

anyasya palaaam danam va palanam v=€ti danacbacbbrey6= 

nupa- 
[••] laDaih [II*] Sva-dattam para-dattaih ra y6 hareta vasundba* 

riiih sbasbtim varsba-sahasrani visbtbayam jayatd kri- 
[^] mill [II*] Mabasandbivigrabika-sii-RamapiinyaTallabh&ia 

likhitam=idam sasaDam=iti || 

*o' Tho mark above this to, a little to the right, might possibly be taken for 
an anusvira ; but it is only a rast-mark in the plate. 
»o» Beadsa-bWyd. 
» 9 itead paripdlaniyam. 
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Aw. XVI. — Wilson Lectureship: Development of Language and 
of Sanskrit. By Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar^ M.A., 
Ph.D., Hon. M.R.A.S.* 

The occasion that brings us here together to-day is the first of its 
kind in the history of this University. Hitherto the University of 
Bombay has been merely an Examining Board. But this day wit- 
nesses tlie beginning of an attempt to discharge another and a more 
important function of such an institution. The main idea of a 
tJniversity is that it is a body of men devoted to learning, and engaged 
in acquiring knowledge and disseminating it. A country that has no 
such bodies of men occupies but a low position in the intellectual 
scale of the world, and contributes little to the general advancement 
of mankind in knowledge. But a devotion to learning implies a 
sacrifice of worldly interests, and the poverty of learned men has 
become proverbial. To enable persons, therefore* to apply themselves 
to the pursuit of knowledge with undivided attention, there exist in 
connection with such institutions certain appointments tenable for 
life called professor8hi))s or fellowships, endowed by the enlightened 
liberality of private individuals or of the government of the country. 

India and the Bombay University are no exception to the general 
rule. In other times learning flourished in the country under the 
fostering care of its innumerable princes and chiefs, as well as rich 
merchants. Though in the words of the poet, 6ri and Sarasvati are, in 
a sense, constantly hostile to each other, it is Sri alone at all times and 
in all countries that can support Sarasvati, and enable her to live and 
grow. Hence it is impossible that the Bombay University should rise 
to the dignity of a seat of learning without such a provision as is 
found necessary in more advanced countries. India cannot take her 
place among the intellectual nations of the West, and compete with 

* This and the two following Articles form Nos. I. II. and VII. of the Loc- 
tares delivered by Dr. B. G. Bhandarkar as the First Series of the Uoiversity 
of Bombay Wilson Philological Lectures. Dr. Bhandarkar's offer to contribute 
these Lectures, which have not hitherto been published, to the Society's Jour- 
nal, was made in connection with the controversy as to the date of Pataujali, 
to which Articles XII. and XIV. refer, and was gladly accepted. The remain- 
ing lectures of the oourse will bo published in the next number of t;he Journal. 

VOL. XVI. 33 
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them in the advancement of knowledge unless her Universities discharge 
their proper function, unless we have professorships in connection with 
them for the cultivation of science, philosophy, history, and philology. 
But we may he told that an Indian does not care for knowledge for 
its own sake, and it is only as a means of worldly advancement that he 
enters the University at all, and as soon as he takes his degree, flings 
away his houks, and no more troubles himself with the several branches 
of knowledge to which he was introduced while within the walls of his 
college. The reproach is true, as well as untrue. It is true if it is 
meant that since the first school or college was opened by our Govern- 
ment we have had very few or none among us who have devoted 
themselves to the pursuit of knowledge. But if what it is intended to 
assert is that a love of knowledge or learning and an unselfish devotion 
to it are foreign to the nature of a Hindu, it is altogether antrue. 
Those ponderous tomes which adorn the library of the Sanskrit student, 
and those innumerable pustahas in the Sarasvatt Bhandaras scattered 
throughout the country tell a different tale. But in this, as in other 
matters, the circumstances in which our virtues have grown up and are 
exercised are not the circumstances in which we are expected to display 
them, and fail to do so. Love of learning is ingrained in the very 
nature of the Hindu, but the legitimate object of this feeling is Sans- 
krit literature. A knowledge of English and of English literature 
and philosophy is, in the first instance, sought for only for its practical 
benefits. A Hindu would not send his son to an English School if he 
could help it. A very powerful motive for the pursuit of learning, the 
respect of the society in which one lives, is also wantin;; in the case of the 
so-called educated native. A Sastrior Pandit is esteemed and treated with 
respect and consideration by his countrymen ; the English -knowing 
native may be feared if he holds some Government appointment, but if 
none, he enjoys no consideration. The very word vidvdn or 'learned' 
is grudged him by the orthodox Hindu. In one branch of learning, 
however, viz. Sanskrit, an English-knowing native may meet with 
appreciation and esteem at the hands of the learned in Europe. That 
is a subject in which he may successfully compete with his European 
brother, and in which he has peculiar advantages which the 
latter does not possess. Among his own countrymen he will find 
sympathy only if he has studied Sanskrit exactly in the old way, 
but even in this case his heterodox}-, which is the result of his English 
education, would stand in the way. But there are indications 
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that A more sympathising and appreciating body of men is growing 
about tis, and the circle will go on widening as education advances. 
In this, as in other matters, there are hopes that our countrymen 
will, in the course of time, chiefly through the agency of Government 
education, adapt themselves to their altered circumstances ; and the 
Hindu's inherent love of learning will gradually extend and engraft 
itaelf on the branches of knowledge to which he has been newly 
introduced by the European. 

But encouragement and support are essentially needed; and taught 
by our ancient tradition, we naturally look up for these, in the first 
instance, to our Government. Hitherto it has confined its endeavours 
to the education of its subjects, a thing which was never before done by 
any Indian prince, and for which it has the strongest claims on the 
gratitude of the natives of India. But what Indian princes have all 
along done, viz., the extension of support and patronage to men of 
learning, and thus enabling them to prosecute their studies, has not yet 
attracted the attention of our Government, probably because they thought 
the time had not come for it. Next, it is the duty of those of our 
countrymen who enjoy princely fortunes, to encourage the growth and 
advancement of learning among their countrymen. Now the best 
and most effectual way in which learning can thus be encouraged and 
patronized by all who have the means, is by founding University pro- 
fessorships to be held for life. A beginning, however, has been made, 
and for it we are indebted to the friends of the late Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
and to the good old Doctor himself. For, when his friends raised up 
the sum and expressed to him their intention to present it to him, he 
declined to receive it unconditionally, and contenting himself with only 
a life interest in it, proposed that they should hand it over to the 
University, and found a philological lectureship. It is in virtue of 
the advice he thus gave that we meet here to-day. I only regret 
that the Syndicate was not able to secure the services of an abler man, 
and that the duty of inaugurating the Wilson Lectureship, and, I 
may say, the new phase on which the University is entering, has 
devolved on me. 

The subject on which the lectures are to be delivered this year is the 
Sanskrit, and the Prakrit languages derived from it. Sanskrit is the 
language of the religion, law, philosophy, and poetry of the Hindus ; 
and all their ancient and most revered books on these subjects are 
written in that language. Even at the present day the language 
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we use in our daily prayers and in the performance of oor irarinaf 
religious rites is Sanskrit; learned men carry on their disputations in 
Sanskrit, and now and then we meet with new poems written in that 
language. Prakrit is a general name given to certain dialects id which 
we find some old books written; and in ordinary Hindu usage the term 
is extended to the vernaculars we speak. Marathi, GujaratS, and the 
various other idioms spoken in Northern India are Prakrits. The 
wording of the subject as laid down in the calendar implies that Sans* 
krit is the more primitive of these, and that the Prakrits are derived 
from it. Our business therefore is to trace the history of Sanskrit, to 
observe how from the very earliest form in which it is presented to us 
in the existing literature of the language, it gradually developed 
or was corrupted into the modern vernaculars. The Sanskrit which 
we know of as such is not now the spoken language of any part of 
India or of the world. It is simply preserved in books, and is used by the 
learned. But if the Marathi, Gujarati, and the rest show unmistak- 
able signs of having been derived from this language, it must have been 
at one time spoken generally by our ancestors ; and in being handed 
down from generation to generation it has undergone various modifica- 
tions and changes, until we have now come to speak it as we do. But 
of this more hereafter. 

India may justly claim to be the original home of scientific philology. 
In one of the most ancient Sanskrit books, the Samhita of the Black 
Yajurvcda, there are distinct indications of the dawn of linguistic • 
study.' The Brahmanas of the Vedas which rank next to the 
Samhitas, and even the Taittiriya Samhita itself, the composition of 
which differs in no particular from its Brahmana, are full of 
etymological explanations of words, though often they are fanciful.* 

^T^TTRh •^fTcTT ^y^q. Speech was onoe ioarticulate and nodUtingiiished 
(into its parts). Then the gods said to ludra, * Distinguish our speech into 
parts.' He said, * I will ask a gift of yoo, let Soma be poured into one cup for 
me and VAyu together.' Uonce Soma is poured into one cup for Indra and Vlyu 
together. Then Indra going into its midst distinguished it. Henoe distinot 
speech is now spoken. Tait. Baihh., YI. 4, 7. 

» The Ait. BrAhni. gives the etymology of ^ (HI. 9), of ^TTJT (IIL IS), of 

^rm (VII. 18) ; the Tait. Samh., of W (I. 6,1), of V^ (II. 4 ,18 and lU 6,2) 

the Tait. Brihm. ot ^M (I. 1,5), o ^^^ (ll. 7,18), &a Ac. 
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One Achairya followed another, and they all carefully observed the 
facts of their language, and laid down the laws they could discover. 
They studied and compared the significations and forms of words, 
observed what was common to them, separated the constant element 
from that which was variable, noticed the several changes that words 
undergo in different circumstances, and by such a process of philological 
analysis completed a system of grammar and etymology. In the 
Nirukta, Yaska, whose exact date we do not know, but who must have 
flourished several centuries before Christ, lays down correct principles 
of the derivation of words. The last of the grammarian Acharyas 
were Panini, Katyayana, and Pataiijali. The Prakrit dialects which 
sprang from Sanskrit were next made the subject of observation 
and analysis. The laws of phonetic change or decay in accord- 
ance with which Sanskrit words become Prakrit were discovered and 
laid down. The Sanskrit and non-Saiiskrit elements in those languages 
were distinguished from each other. This branch of philology also 
was worked up by a number of men, though the writings of one or 
two only have come down to us. 

In this condition Sanskrit philology passed into the hands of Euro- 
peans. The discovery of Sanskrit and the Indian grammatical system 
at the close of the last century led to a total revolution in the philo* 
logical ideas of Europeans. Before this time there was hardly a scienti6o 
treatment of linguistic fact?, etymological analysis was scarcely known, 
and philological speculation had not emancipated itself from the tram- 
mels of religion. The Jews were the chosen people of God, and hence 
their language, the Hebrew, was the most original of all languages, and 
all others were derived from it. This was the belief of European scho- 
lars, as that of the orthodox Pandit at the present day is that Sanskrit is 
the primitive language, and all others are corruptions of it ; though, 
however, the Pandit has an excuse in the fact that the languages he 
generally hears spoken about him have really sprung from Sanskrit. 
But several circumstances had about this time prepared Europe for in- 
dependent thought in philology, and Sanskrit supplied the principles 
upon which it should be conducted, and determined the current in which 
it should run. The languages of Europe, ancient and modern, were com. 
pared with Sanskrit and with each other. This led to comparative philo- 
logy and the classification of languages, and a comparison of the words 
and forms in the different languages led scholars into the secrets of the 
growth of human speech, and the science of language was added to 
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the list of existing branches of knowledge. The progress made within 
about fifty years is marvellous, and affords a striking ioBtance of 
the intellectual activity of the Europeans. In the cultiTation of 
philology and the elaboration of this new science the GermaDSy of 
all other nations, have been most prominent, and have done by 
far the greater portion of the work. The more limited field of 
Prakrit philology with which we are here concerned has not been 
left uncultivated. Pali, the earliest of the Prakrit dialects, is 
almost as much studied in Europe as Sanskrit. We hare editions of 
Pali texts by Tumour, a Ceylon Civilian, and a Danish scholar, 
Fausboll ; and of a Native Grammar by Kachch&yana« by M. Senart* 
a Frenchman ; an original treatise on this subject by Clough, and 
a very useful Dictionary by the late lamented Professor Childers.* 
The derivation of the language from Sanskrit forms the subject of 
an essay by the great French scholar, M. Burnouf, and the equally 
great German scholar, Professor Lassen. There are notices of the 
Prakrit dialects in one of Colebrooke*s essays and in the preface to 
Professor Wilson's Hindu Theatre. Lassen also wrote a book entitled 
Institutiones Linguae Pracraticse, based upon the grammatical works of 
native writers, and upon the Prakrit passages occurring in the Sanskrit 
dramatic plays. Professor Weber, whose industry and comprehen- 
sive grasp are admirable, has published an elaborate analysis of the 
language and contents of a Jaina religious work in Prakrit entitled the 
Bhagavati, and of the language of a collection of Prakrit songs by 
Hala, together with an edition and translation of the work. Dr. Cowell 
has brought out a nice edition of the Prakrita-Prakasa by Vararnchi ; 
and Dr. Muir, whose works are so valuable to the student, devotes a 
large portion of his second volume to Prakfit philology, in which he 
gives his own views and a summary of those of other scholars. The 
modern vernaculars have not yet succeeded in attracting the attention 
of the learned in Europe. In Ceylon, Mr. D*Alwis has published a 
work on the Pali, and in India an edition of the Prakrit Grammar of 
KramadUvara has been published in the Bibliotheca Indica, andofthatof 
Hemachandra in Bombay by a Jaina priest with the assistance of a l^trt. 
Essays on some points of vernacular philology by Professor Hoernle, 
of Jayanarayan's College, Benares, have appeared in the Journal of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society. But the most important work on this 

* This lecture was written in 1877 and reviaed in 1878. It will be necessary 
for the reader to remember this iu going over this short sketch. 
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subject that haa yet appeared is Mr. Beames' Comparative Grammar of 
the modem Aryan languages. Two volumes have been published, 
and the third and last is expected. Mr. Beames has brought his 
subject down to the pronoun ; and the forthcoming volume will 
treat of the verb. Dr. Trump in his valuable Grammar of the Sindht 
language compares the grammatical forms existing in the several 
vernaculars, and recent grammarians of Gujarati and Marathi have 
made attempts in some cases to trace the grammar of these languages 
from the Sanskrit through the Prakrit. A Gujarati Sastr!, named 
Vrajalal, has written a useful little tract on the history of his verna- 
calar. But upon the whole, it must be acknowledged f^hat vernacular 
philology is still in a state of infancy, and a great deal of what has 
been written is unsatisfactory. 

Before I proceed to the subject in hand, it is necessary that I should 
trace some of the laws of the development and growth of language, 
as I shall have occasion to refer to them frequently in the course of 
these lectures. Snppose a person wishes to express the idea in a 
village, and the only means at his command are the roots and inde- 
pendent words in a language such as the Sanskrit. Now the word 
which expresses a village is ?TR", and another which signifies the in- 
lerior is ip^. By joining the two together in such an expression as 
f||qi{v.q he conveys the idea the interior of or in a village. Now this 
word ii"WT is pronounced »T5fr or if^ by persons who have cither not 
been taught to pronounce it properly or are not sufficiently careful 
to do so. This again is reduced to j\\^ or ifpif and thence by some 
to ^TTf or Iff, «nd ultimately to J^ or ^. In this manner mim^q becomes 
illHHi or iTPT^* which, as you know, are the forms of the Gujarati, 
Sindhi, and Hindi locative. In this condition its origin is forgotten 
by the speakers, and ^ or ^ becomes simply a termination signifying 
tfi the interior. Again, if a man wants to spo^k of one who makes a 
pot and has not got a word to express the idea, he naturally puts 
together the words ynr jwt and ^^ maimer, and uses the compound 
yoT'UTr. A Aer a time, by faulty pronunciniion the ^ goes out and 
the word is reduced to frrHTT- In the same way, as before, the persons 
who used the word frxijir have no consciousness that ihey are putting 
together two words, one of which means k jiot and the other maker ; 
but the syllable a^rr becomes with them a simple termination which 
signifies the doer of the thing expressed by the base. We thus see that 
these two very general terminations were originally independent words. 
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and that iu the course of time they lost that character. If yOtt 
examine those forms which constitute the declensions and conjugations 
of any language you may happen to know, you will find that these 
also have originated in the same way. When our remote ancestors 
wished to say / now dot they put together ^ do, j now, and Pr /, and 
said fTjfJt, afterwards changed for the sake of euphony to ^^%Plr. In the 
same way ^^»fr(^ means do now he, ^ujdit do now he (and) thou, ^ 
being a corruption of ftr a pronoun signifying thoUy and ^^ff^ do now 
thou. Or, they expressed present time by using a pronoun equivalent 
to here or this and said wt^rfrT know here he, the 3? being the same as 
that we find in the forms 3T^j ^^^> ^l^TI^&c. and signifying some- 
thing that is near. In this manner we are able to trace the original 
signification of a good many of these forms, but since after their inven- 
tion, they are more or less corrupted, it becomes a difficult matter to do 
so in all cases. Still, we know enough to be able to lay it down a's 
certain that this is the mode in which all our grammatical forms have 
originated. When a language is in that condition in which gramma* 
tical relation is expressed by such compounds consciously formed, and 
both parts of the compound can be used independently, it is said to be 
in the analytic stage. The change of 'fvq' to ^{ or ^, or of ^r to arrt^ 
or of fff& to rf^ or rf .-, is what is called phonetic decay. Though this is 
usually spoken of in censure as corruption, it is the means by which 
a language leaves the analytic sta^e and develops. The words forming 
the compound grow together, both being altered in the process, and tiie 
original sense of the latter is forgotten. It is this circumstance that 
renders phonetic change possible, for if those who speak the language 
always used the two words in the compound with a conscious desire 
to express their joint sense, such a corruption would not take place. 
Phonetic decay reduces the latter portion to a mere termination, and 
thus a language arrives at what is called the synthetic stage. All the 
dead Aryan languages, and most of the living ones also, are in the 
synthetic condition, while the Chinese is said to be in the analytic 
stage. 

Phonetic decay or corruption is a process that is constantly going 
on in a living language. At some stages of its history it is very rapid, 
and at others slow. It sometimes wholly transforms words. Its causes 
are deeply ingrained in human nature itself. Language is not the 
end and aim of human life ; it is simply an instrument of communicat- 
ing thought, and the .matter of thougi\t is always more important 
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than the expression. The utterance of a word implies an effort. We 
have to force the hreath through the windpipe, check or compress it 
at different points in its passage through the mouth, and then let it off. 
The glottU or the opening of the windpipe, and the tongue and the 
various parts of the mouth are our organs of speech, and an innumer- 
ahle variety of sounds may be produced by their means. In pronounc- 
ing certain letters the glottis must be stretched or*expanded, while in 
the case of others it is contracted, which is its more natural condition. 
The breath which comes out when it is expanded is called ivdsa or 
simple unintonated breath by the old Indian Philologists, but when 
the glottis is contracted and the breath is intonated by the vibration 
of the vocal chords, it becomes what is called nada, i.e. tone or 
intonated breath. Simple breath is the material cause of the hard 
consonants, and the intonated breath of the soft, and of the vowels. 
When ndda is forced out and allowed to pass away without being 
obstructed we pronounce vowels, and when both svdsa and ndda are 
obstructed at different parts of the mouth, the sounds that are formed 
are consonantal. Hence a consonant cannot be pronounced by itself; it 
is only when the touching organs are separated and the air allowed to 
pass through any one of the vowel positions, that thesoundis produced. 
When the intonated breath is let off through the rounded lips, it forms 
;r, and with the lower lip a little further off, 9?t; while if the lips com- 
pletely touch each other, and the breath is thusobstructed in its passage, 
we have ^ which, with agreater force of respiration becomes ^, and when 
it is partly sent into the nose, it assumes the form of ^. If the svdsa is 
in the same condition as ndda when it forms ^ and )r, we have c[ and i^. 
When these two kinds of breath are shut up by the tip of the tongue 
forming a complete contact with the root of the upper teeth, we have 
% ^> ^* H> <^d *(' When the contact is effected higher up and the 
forepart of the tongue is made into a curve, we have ?, 7, ^, ^, and «^. 
If the middle of the tongue is brought near the palate, ndda passing 
through the intervening space, forms the vowel f; and when the tongue 
is a little further off and the mouth more open, we haveq* ; while if there 
is complete contact, the two kinds of breath give us % c^, l^, C[, ands^ 
as before. When the root of the tongue touches the lower skirt of 
the palate, we have similarly ^, lOr, ir, ^ and ^. If the intonated breath 
it allowed to pass away when the mouth is in its natural position with 
Che lips open we have the vowel a?, and with greater force of breath, the 
aspirate ^. The vowel portion of i|r &nd tf differs from BT in the 

VOL. XVI. 34 
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whole lower part of the mouth heing brought closer to the upper iff 
pronoanciug it, while in pronouncing ifr the two parts of the mouth are 
more widely apart ; so that the vowel sound rnvolred in ^l is theclosest, 
9TT, the most open. The diphthongs ^ and sfl' are ^+x ^^^ H+7 
pronounced hastily. In pronouncing the semi-vowels the organs are 
brought very close to each other, but do not form a complete eontact ;: 
BO that the breath is compressed and not shut up. StilH li^e the 
mutes, they cannot be pronounced without separating the organs. We 
pronounce n^ when we bring the two lips and the ends- of the upper 
teeth into close proximity, and it thus corresponds to the vowel ;? r 
for ^the position is the same as that for j-, the proximity only beings 
greater ; while 9^ is formed a little above the dental position by emit- 
ting the breath by the sides of the tip of the tongue, and f a little 
below the cerebraU The sibilants v^, ^, and ^ are continuous sounds 
made by letting off the svdsa or simple breath with the same force as in 
the case of the bard aspirates and through the space between the 
middle of the tongue and the palatal, cerebral^ and dental or dento* 
palatal positions brought as near to each other as in pronouocin^ 
Towels. 

You will tho» see how minute and laborious these operations are. 
The difficulty is increased when we have to pronounce two* or more 
consonants together. We have first to put the organs of speech into onef 
position, and immediately afterwards into* another, without leaving the 
first. Accurate pronimciation therefore requires great effort, and since 
according to an observation of Locke, labour for labour's sake is against 
nature,the tendency always exists of making.as> little effort as is consistent 
with the necessity -of making cmeself understood. Hence ^^ is trans- 
formed to^ i.e, only the quantity of breath necessary to pronounce ?9 
is let off, and the effort of forming a complete and close contact is saved ; 
4)4«4eh^becomes ofr^TfT^T^ and thence %i^ and %^, where also youvnll 
see that the contact is avoided ; 9^ becomes a^^, in which case we find 
that the effort involved in the change from one position of the vocal 
organs to another is economized^ though the pressure which the organs 
exert upon each other in the pronunciation of a conjunct continues the 
same, t.e. we have a conjunct as before, but the two members are assimi- 
lated. This is further changed to aTTT iu which the pressure is avoided* 
but the shortening of the time which this would involve is obviated by 
lengthening the preceding vowel. This tendency to phonetic decay is 
so powerful that if not counteracted it would in the short space of a- 
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few generations render a language entirely unintelligible to its former 
speakers. Children, in their first essays at speech, often mispronounce 
words, and if they were left to themselves, the language of a country 
would undergo very great transformation in a short time. But at 
home and ta schools they are taught to speak the language of their 
parents correctly, and this result is averted. Education, therefore^ 
is an agency which arrests the progress of decay. Another check is 
afforded by the necessity of making oneself intelligible. If a man 
is careless about his language he will not be understood. He has 
therefore necessarily to endeavour to speak as other people do. 
The feeling of society is also arrayed against the corruption of a lan^ 
guage. The speech which does not approach the received standard is 
branded as vulgar. The tendency to corruption is greatly dimi- 
nished when a language comes to have a literature. Some races are 
very careful about their speech, and preserve it in a comparatively pure 
condition ; there are others which corrupt it greatly. But even in the 
case of the farmer, accidents in its history may transform the idiom 
considerably. If one race comes in contact with another, and gives it 
its language, it is sure to be greatly corrupted. The alien race cannot 
catch the pronunciation properly, or its vocal organs may be naturally so 
constituted or its previous vocal habits may be of such a nature as 
to render the sounds of the language difficult or impossible to be imi- 
tated. If there were no schools and colleges for teaching English to 
tis, we should corrupt the language of our rulers so greatly as to 
render ourselves perfectly unintelligible to them. The native sentry's 
challenge f$H.fi ^or "who comes there" would be a puzsle to the 
scientific philologist. 

The grammatical terminations which are eftener used than any 
particular words suffer the most by this process of decay, and after a 
time they are confused with each other or dropped away. When a lan- 
guage is reduced to this condition, it has to fall back upon the expe- 
dient with which it started, and tack on certain words or particles to 
its nouns and verbs to express the relations which the old terminations 
denoted, and thus the analytic state returns. But the old process 
goes on again, and these words in their turn assume the character of 
terminations. Sometimes along with a case-form there exists in the 
language another expression conveying the same sense. When the 
former goes out of use the latter takes its place, or sometimes the latter 
drives out the former. The modern vernaculars have had to reaoK to 
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this process of reconstruction in a great measure, and, as in the older 
languages, it has already become difficult in several cases to trace the 
origin of the forms. For instance, in Sanskrit the termination which 
expresses future time is ^, and when it is applied to the root ^ to give^ 
we have fT^irf^ he mil give. This ^ is very likely a compound of the 
root 3^ to be and ^ to go^ so that the contrivance the early Aryans 
had recourse to to express futurity, was to attach to a root two others 
expressive of going to be ; ^^^tRI" therefore originally meant he goes to 
ke giving ^ i.e. he does not give, but will give since he goes to do it. 
Now this ^FBri^ in the derived dialects bfcomes first ^rHlRl> then 
flHlf^) ^IWf , ^rar, fnrT> ^W ^^^ ^ ^^^ order. Phonetic corruption 
has thus reduced this form to ^f or ^, and that for the present tense 
/ give has also assumed the same appearance. There is thus no distinc-* 
tion between them ; wherefore to express future time our languages haye 
had recourse to a variety of expedients which I shall endeavour to explain 
in their proper place. The Hindi, however, has hit upon the same 
that was used by our early ancestors, and distinguished futurity by 
adding to this shrunken form the past participle of Wi^to go, which 
is T^) changed to m by combining the vowels, and thus ^^ the 
form of the future, signifies literally, gone that he (may) give. 

Another phenomenon constantly observable in the history of the 
growth of a language is the use of false analogies. Thus in Sanskrit 
the root ^ to hear^ takes the augment ^ in the Present and three 
other tenses or moods, and the Sanskrit of he hears is ^^^R^T- Now 
in the course of time people forgot that this termination was used in 
these tenses alone, and extended it to the Future, the past participle, 
and other derivatives, so that in the Pali and the Prakrits the root 
itself became g«T = ijor instead of ^. This root has descended to 
most of the modern dialects in this same form. In the same way 
Hfl" to bug became fcUTT, ^ to know, ^rPT, J^ to know, aT|r, and so 
on. Ail these exist in the vernaculars so augmented. In the same way, 
though ^ is conjugated in Sanskrit by adding 7 to the base according 
to the rule of the eighth conjugation, and forms «hOf^> ^ ' jfif T &c., in 
Pr&krit it is conjugated according to the rule of the first or the tenth 
which are generalised, and has qf?^ or efi^. This arises from the same 
sort of mistake that children commit, when, for instance, from the ana- 
logy of y3(T^ from >^^, qr^T from qr. &c., they use cff^ from SffC, though 
the correct Marathi form is %f^, and you may remember such expressions 
as *' I knowed " and "you was ** that Dickens puts into the mouth of 
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his lower characters. The P41i and the Pr&k fits are full of such forma- 
tions. This law may be called the law of false analogies or of the 
generalisation of grammatical forms, or formal generalisation, and the 
effect of it is to do away with anomalies and introduce simplicity in 
a language. It springs from the same causes as phonetic decay, viz. 
the economization of effort, and its operation is restricted also by the 
same causes as those which arrest the progress of phonetic corruption. 
Hitherto we have been considering the growth or decay of the 
grammar of a language. But the names of objects constitute a very 
important part of human speech. These are not arbitrary or simply 
conTentional. The possibility of mere conventional names can exist 
only under a supposition of men meeting and agreeing that they should 
call such a thing by such a name. But this implies a condition of 
high social and political development, which in an early state of society 
does not exist, and, in the absence of language, cannot exist. The pro- 
cess is very artificial, and would hardly be worthy of the intellectual 
nature of man ; and though even in a high state of civilisation a lan- 
guage grows, and new names spring up, this is not the way in which 
they do so. The names of objects are always expressive of some 
attribute possessed by those objects. Jl% the earth is that which is 
broad, ^n^ theeun, that which shines, ^T^^i^^the aea^ that which has 
water, f^ father, one who protects, wf^ daughter, one who milks cows. 
But you will see that these names are not logical definitions, for they 
have the defect of ativydpti, i,e. are too wide. It is not the earth alone 
that is broad, nor the sun alone that shines, nor the sea alone that 
has water. But still these things possess these attributes pre-eminently, 
and hence the terms become restricted to them. What is general is 
thus rendered particular, and the sense of words is, so to say, 
specialised. This process goes on continually in a living language, not 
only in the invention of new names, but oflen it works in a manner to 
narrow the sense of existing words. Thus, %f^ etymologically signifies 
' a feeling,' ' a sensation,' thence it is restricted in Sanskrit to a particular 
sensation, that of severe pain ;but the pre-eminent painis thatexperienced 
in childbirth, hence %^ the Pr&kritised form of the word signifies in 
Mar^thi that special pain. So, TffW^ in Sanskrit denotes ' a female chat is 
pregnant/ but YTPT^ the Marathi form of the word is restricted to lower 
animals ; frTT in Sanskrit means ' heat ' generally, but in Marathi, and in 
Gujarat! in the form of fff^, it signifies a particular kind of heat, viz. 
' fever,' though the word has not lost its general sense ; ffif denotes 
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originally * tbe^heart,' in modern Mar&thi in the form of flfC^TT it signifies 
' courage/ which is a quality of the heart, though in old Marathi it pre- 
serves its original sense; f<t^T in Sanskrit means ' a ball ' generally, but 
in Panjabi and Gujarati in the form of qo^ it is restricted to this ball 
of flesh and bones, ' the body ;' ^'€dR in Sanskrit signifies 'an attendant/ 
but in the form of ^TTf it denotes in the Hindi ' a pupil or disciple,' 
who according to Indian custom, is his master's close attendant, and in 
Bengali and the Goanese Marathi, in the forms of '^ and .^?7f ' a boy ' 
or son^ who is constantly about his parents. Opposed to this is a pro^ 
cess which may be called generalisation of the sense. Thus the root 
91%^ originally signified ' looking or searching for a cow' ; it was then 
extended to any kind of ' searching, ' and lastly in the form of VH^of 
it signifies in Marathi ' to find ;' fw^ originally ' the lord of the gods,' 
ifl in Sanskrit used to signify * the lord ' of any class of beings, such 
expressions as HH^«4f ^T^i*? &c. being very common ; and a notable 
example of this process is afforded by the word ^nrr which in Sanskrit 
means ' a king,' but, in the forms of Xim or ?CIT, is in the modern Ian-* 
guages used as a title of distinction, and in Marathi, any respectable 
gentleman not following the priestly occupation, and not a man of learn- 
ing, may be called a rdv. Sometimes, when by means of phonetic 
corruption a word is reduced to two forms, each of the two acquires a 
distinct sense. Thus, Sanskrit ^^ is in the modern languages corrupted 
to ^yr H., ,jit S., ^ B., and in this form it means ' an old man.' It 
is also corrupted to irST H., q;^ S., ^7 B., ^^ G., and Cf7 Goan. M. 
in which form it signifies 'great,* * large,' or 'more advanced in age.' 
In this last sense, the termination c7 or ^ is appended to it (M. eiRlc^, S. 
^^tt). The Sanskrit word ^TT becomes W^ in the sense of * a festival,' 
in Pali and the Prakrits, but ^jpT in the sense of * a moment.' In Marathi 
fS^ is further transformed to ^pT, and ?jfT in the form of ftpT also 
occurs in the old literature and in one of its dialects. The Sanskrit 
^IR^H" in the form of xS^ob' M., Tin^ H., ^^f^ ^'^ ^^^ ^•> ^"tW 
P. means bright, clear, pure, but in the form of TlTTT M., H., G, P., 
S., B., it means desolate or waste. This sense it acquired by the first 
process explained above, since a desolate land is cleared, purified of its 
tenants or appurtenances. ^TfT means in Mardthi a dwarf and ^«|^|, 
humpbacked. This last word exists in the other languages also, and 
both are derived from the Sanskrit jT^lfT* The Prakrit <7f as existing in 
M. t^fPT, G. ^T^, means small or little ; when the consonants inter- 
change their places, as they often do, the word becomes M. f^ or slow. 
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The last phenomenon in the growth of a language which I shall 
notice is the gradual disappearance of words. As men advance in 
knowledge and civilisation new ideas and modes of thinking arise, and 
the old ones fall into disuse. And since words are the representatives of 
ideas, new words always come in, and the old go out. The changes 
that the Marathi language, for instance, has undergone in this respect 
since the time of Jnanesvara, or the Hindi since the time of Chanda, 
render the older books unintelligible to modern readers. There 
are also various other causes. Sometimes, when another language 
rises into importance on account of political circumstances, or when 
it is admired and esteemed by a nation, as Sanskrit is by Hindus, a great 
manj words are borrowed from it, and necessarily the older ones go 
out to make room for them, or disappear because they are regarded as 
vulgar. The opening of an intercourse with a foreign nation hrings 
about the same result. These causes account in a great measure for 
the fact that so many words in our languages have become obsolete. 
Jnftnesvara's Prakrit <T^rnr had to make room for the Sanskrit ST^TTTy 
iff^ for iT^ftr. and sfTf for 'THT ; and the word ^T^lPr has well-nigh 
supplanted the old ^, as %^H has done BTTTT which itself must once 
have driven out such a word as 9^^ or SfPRT, the Prakrit forms of 
HTfrrand 9Tf^* 

The languages of the civilised nations of the world have been divided 
into three families, the Aryan or Indo-European, the Semitic, and 
the Turanian. The first comprises the Indian branch, consisting of 
Sanskrit, PMi and the Prakrits, and the modern Vernaculars of 
Northern India and of Ceylon ; the Iranic branch consisting of Zend, 
the sacred language of the Parsis, the Pehlevi and the other cognate 
dialects ; the Hellenic or the Greek branch, comprising the languages 
of Ancient Greece and its modern representatives ; the Italic branch, 
eonsisting of the Latin and the cognate ancient languages of Italy 
and the dialects derived from Latin, the Italian, the French and the 
old Provencal, the Spanish, the Portuguese, and the Wallachian ; 
the Keltic or the language of those Kelts or Gauls that so often figure 
in Roman history, arid distinguished into two varieties, the Kymric. 
now spoken in Wales and in the Prorince of Brittany in France, 
tod the Gaelic, spoken in the Isle of Man, the Highlands of Scotland, 
and Ireland ; the Lithuanian and Slavonic, comprising the languages of 
Lithuania, Russia, Bulgaria, and of the Slavonic races generally; and 
the Teutonic branch, consisting of the Scandinavian group, t. e. the 
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languages of Sweden, Norway, Icehnd, and Denmark, of the High 
German i.e. the old and the present language of Germany, and of the 
Low German, which comprised the old Anglo-Saxon and the other lan- 
guages spoken on the coasts of Germany, the modern representatives of 
which are the English, and the dialects spoken in Holland, Friesland, 
and the North of Germany. The second family comprises the Hebrew, 
the Arabic, the Ghaldee, the Syriac, the Garthaginian, and the cognate 
and derived languages ; and the third, the Turkish and the languages 
of the Mongolian tribes. To this last family the dialects spoken in 
Southern India are also to be referred. The Zend approaches Sans- 
krit the most, but the affinities of this latter with Greek and Latia 
are also very striking, and such as to convince even a determined 
sceptic. Sanskrit has preserved a greater number of ancient forms than 
any of these languages, hence it is indispensable for purposes of com- 
parative philology. 

The literature of Sanskrit presents, as ordinarily considered, two 
varieties of the language ; but a third may also, as I shall presently 
endeavour to show, be clearly distinguished. Of these the most ancient 
is that found in the hymns of the Bigveda Samhita. These were 
composed at different times and by different Rishis, and were transmit- 
ted from father to son in certain families. Thus the third of the ten 
collections, which make up the Samhita bears the name of Visvamitra, 
and the hymns contained in it were composed by the great patriarch 
and his descendants. The seventh is ascribed to Vasishtha and his 
family. The composition of these hymns therefore extended over a long 
period, the language is not the same throughout, and while some of 
them present a variety so close to the later Sanskrit that there is little 
difficulty in understanding them, the style of others is so antiquated 
that they defy all efforts at interpretation, and their sense was not 
understood even by the Bishis who flourished in the very next literary 
period, that of the Brahmanas. Still for our purposes we may neglect 
these differences and consider the Vedic variety of Sanskrit as one. 

The chief characteristics of the Vedic language are these : — It con- 
tains a large number of words that have become obsolete or changed 
their sense in the later or classical Sanskrit. There is a greater 
variety of verbal derivatives, such as fvhff in the sense of ^pshf)^ 
* worthy to be seen, or handsome,' 4)^^» ^T^ &c. abstract nouns from 
the roots ^ft^, ar^ &c., W3^ * something that is produced,' <Tf^, «^T%, 
9rflr &c. nouns of agency having a past sense (P. III. 2,171)i which 
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JfOvern an accusative, ^tft^ signifying 'handsome ' or STo^^ * favour,' 
&c. The nominative phiral termination of nouns ending in ST is STO'H 
(F. VII. 1, 50), as Pr^l^RT:, «s well as MfT. as 7f^ ^^H^il^ f^:, 
and the instrumental plural is f^pf: or ^^: (P. VII. 1, 10). The 
vowel cases of nouns in T are otlen formed by joining the vowels by the 
usual Sariulhi rules ; as t^^^ <>r rf5^ aerusaiive singular of rfj ; T^^T: 
and ^^: genitive singnJHrs of *T^J and ^. The instrumental ningular 
is made up by affixing ^TT. TT. or f^r» instead of ^n". a** 'T^TTi 4^m, 
iifim . >J^3^, &c. (l\ VII. 1, 3l>) ; sometimes of other nouns also, 
as ^^m^ii, m^llf &c. The nominative and vocative dnal of masculine 
and the plural of neuter nouns in 3T often end in s^f ; «s i\^HX ft^if 

«2rT^ IT^rrf^ Rv. ii. 12. 4 ; ^^^n s^i^m ^nr Uv. 1.3, 2 ; and 

the instrumental singnlar of feminine nouns in f is optionally formed 
by simply lengthening the vowel (P. VII. 1, 3'J), as =rf%g^ Jpft Rv. 
I. 82, 2. The locative sinu:ular termination is often dropped, as in 

TT^ wffHHLJ ^^ *^^ ^ changed to STT* fts in fTT'TT f«>r •n'^ (P- VII. 1, 
39). The Parasmaipada first person plural termination of verbs is Hf^ 
(P. VII. I, 46), as spft ^K^ inrf^ Rv. I. 1, 7, and that of the third 
person plural is often ^ or ^, as f^ or f^Jf. Other forms also admit 
of this f, as BT^RT^, The ?f of the Atmanepada terminations is often 
dropped (P. VII. 1, 41), as ^FT 1^ (Rv. 1. 71, 9). There are eight 
different forms of a mood called r^ by IVinini, which has a condi- 
tional or subjunctive sense ; ^ppTT =5RT?I^I ^ "T W^f^ HfR^H, Rv. I. 25, 
12, ^ ^^r%f ^^frfit Rv. 1. 1, 2. This is lost in classical Sanskrit. The 
several conjugations or ways of forming the special tenses do exist, 
but the roots are not restricted to any particular way, being conjugated 
sometimes according to one mode and sometimes according to another ; 
as ^jn/jf f^. There are some instances in which some other than the 
special tenses also admit of the conjugational sign, as r^fjfo^'^ per- 
fect. Sometimes guna is substituted before the fT"f the second person 
plural imperative, though it is a weak termination, as ^'TTtT- 

The infinitive is formed bv adding to roots the terminations ^, h^ 
«^, r^ and rf^ (P. III. 4, 9), as ^, l^^, ^T^V. ^P^, fp^- 
These arc etymologically the forms of the dative singular of such nouns 
as ^IT, ifr^. frwF^T *fcc. A few other datives are similarly used, 
as ^, ftV^ &c. (P. 111. 4, 10, 11). The accusatives of some nouns 
are also used as infinitives when governed by ^^F (P- m* '^» !-)» ^^ 
qr ^ ^gr ^f^^i *fliHlf^*i R. X. 44, G ; also in other places, f^rf^J^ 
f^^^S^ Rv. VII. 8*i, 3. The infinitive in classical Sanskrit ends in 
VOL. XVI. 35 
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^> A)9 ^ni^> which is the accusative form of such a noun as ^^ the 
dative of which ^^^ is one of the forms of the Vedic infinitire. The 
potential participles are often formed hy adding ^, If, qv;qr And 77 
(P. Ill, 4, 14), as ^ 4h^fj|iMH^<< l ^ Rv. X. 14, 2, ;t ^T ^ WfttT 
Rv. VI. 66, 1, f^^^u^i:, icf^-c^jj. The first two, however, ought 
properly to be considered as infinitives. The ahsolutive is sometimes 
formed by the addition of v^m; as T^T^. There is such a form 
^ T^t^for f^'j and such others as f^ and cftc^ for fp^ and 
4H^ occur often. These last, as also the usual or classical 
ahsolutives, are forms of the instrumental singular of the same nouns, 
the dative and accusative of which are used as infinitives; ^^PT 
appears also to he an instrumental. There are a great many other 
peculiarities which are noticed by Panini, and which you will find col- 
lected in the Siddhanta Kaumudi. One thing, however, should be 
borne in mind, that notwithstanding there is in these respects a very 
great difference between the Vedic and the classical Sanskrit, they 
are in the same phonetic stage, i, e, the vocal elements of words and 
letters remain the same. There are a few such instances, as ^pi' for 
^, and 1^ for n^ in which the mute has disappeared, leaving only 
the aspirate element, and to these may be added the terminations >r^ 
and BTJ^TO. ^o^ ^T^and 3T^; but both the original and corrupt forms 
exist in the Vedas, and no general conclusion can be based on these 
^ew instances. You will hereafter see that the other dialects I shall 
speak of differ greatly from the classical Sanskrit in these respects. 
The following specimen will give you an idea of Vedic Sanskrit : — 

These eight verses contain 72 different padas or grammatical forms, 
not counting the prepositions as separate padas. Of these 19 have 
become altogether obsolete in classical Sanskrit, and 12 have changed 
their significations. This, however, is a specimen of one of the more 
intelligible hymns, but there are a great many which contain a much 
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larger proportion of words that have gone out of use. It is these 
obsolete words that constitute the chief difficulty of understanding the 
Vedic hymns. 

1. The use of f^n, after ir^ is unknown to the later dialect, that 
particle being found joined only to the pronoun ^pT. The preposition 
If though connected with fi r ^ft^fi r is separated from it by three words. 
Though the root of this verb is giren in the DhAtupatha or Panini's list 
of roots, it has gone out of use. In modern Sanskrit we should use 
^RlfiMH^ instead, sfff is not now used in the sense in which it 
occors here ; though it is connected with it. We should use \\}ii^ 
instead. 14 /^1|/^ means here ' day by day ;' in classical Sanskrit the 
word iff means * heaven' only. The verse may be translated : — **Though 
we who are like subjects break thy law, day after day, O divine 
Vamna !'' Varuna is spoken of frequently as a rdjan, or king, and men 
are his subjects, with reference to that attribute of his. 

2. ^ means * killing,' or ' execution,' in classical Sanskrit, but 
since f^ ' killing' qualifies it here, it must mean some such thing as 
a weapon or a blow, f^ is obsolete. f^^A'!^ is a participle of the 
Perfect of ^ or ^t^. The form is obsolete ; and a verbal form of 
the root is not ordinarily met with, though a word derived from it 
does occur, ("^rnr aIso is obsolete. 

" Do not subject us to the killing blow of the spiteful, nor to the 
wrath of the angry," t.e., do not kill us out of spite or wrath. 

5. Ifpf signifies in later Sanskrit the order of the Kshatriyas or 
the warrior caste. Here it is used in the primitive sense of ' valour,* 

* prowess.' ^^ does not mean ' man ' here, but is used in its original 
sense of manly, iff and ^itPV^ are separated by a word. ^6f)^ 

* &vour ' is obsolete. ^flfT^ ' the reach of sight,' ' visual power,' has 
also gone out of use. 

** When shall we call the brave, manly, and far-seeing Varuna hither 
to &vour us 7" 

7* ^fJlf^:* This form of the derived adjective is unknown to later 
Sanskrit. The genitive singular is formed by changing f to f^. 

'* Who knows the path of the birds flying in the air and of the boat 
on the waters." 

10. " Enforcing his laws, the powerful Varuna sits down in his 
abode to exercise universal sovereignty." 

11. H^piT- The termination of the accusative plural is here 
dropped ; q^^ is Vedic for qipfsv ) here also ^ is dropped. 
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" From this place the knowing one sees all secret deeds done or i^ 
be done." 

12. gnr?l. and HlR^ri. «re forms of ft^ or the Vedic sabjunctiTe. 
*• Mny the powerful God make things easy for us all our days and 
prolong our lives." 

19- ^S^- ("onjwgated as a root of the second class, with Rr a* the 
termination of the imperative singular, lengthened for phonetic purposes. 

"O Varuna, hear this my invocation, and now be propitiotis. I 
call on thee, dciirous of protection." 

The next form of the lanpjuage is presented to us in the Brahmant 
of the Vedns, such as the Aitareya of the Rigveda and the Satapathm 
of the White Yajush. A great many of those peculiar words which wc 
meet with in the hymns, and which are so unintelligible have disap- 
peared, the declensions have approached the standard of classical Sans- 
krit, the nominative plural in 3TH^ for instance, and the instnincentiil 
plural in f^: having gone out of use. The roots have arranged them- 
selves definitely under certain conjugations. The subjunctive has mostly 
become obsolete, though such forms as pr^OT^C'^^at. I. 4, 1, 10), and 
B^f^fT (Ait. II. 1 1.) are sometimes met with. The roots take those forms 
of the Aorist that Panini assigns to them, and this tense is scrupulouslj 
used in the sense mentioned by that grammarian. Such terminations 
as ^f^ and the various modes of forming the infinitive have disappeared* 
the ordinary one in ,jpT being mostly used (Ait. IV. 8, VIII. 23)« The 
lansuacre is in most respects the same as that usuallv called classical 
Sanskrit. It is rich in verbal forms of all tenses and moods. There are 
however a few peculiarities and archaisms. There are some antiquated 
words such as^ * an extremity * (Ait. II. 2), ST^fNr * a shaft,' ipqpfff 
•a bat ' (Ait. III. 2G) ; Pf^PT * ultimate referee,' 3TT^f^ 'one who 
pronounces a decree,' ^4N« * prosperous ', ^Trf for ?Tnf (Ait. V. 14) ; 
f^ food (Ait. VIII. 7), ^rf^ 'powerful ' (Ait. VIII. 8, 23), ift^ '• 
destructive instrument, tlame' (Ait. VIII. 24), <fec. The dative of 
feminine nouns is often used for the (genitive, as ^f^ol| rniT^'n'- (Ait. 

VIII. 23); ^nr^ W^: hR41^c ^ ; the ?T of the third person 

singular of the Atmanepa'la is sometimes dropped as in the old dialect, 
as ^f^^% ^i^^^H I Hl^ ('^it. VII. 10) ; a few roots form their Aorist in 
another manner than that mputioncd by IViniiii, as BTITT ^ ^TW ^^TT: 
Ait. VII . 14), where ■ST^nr st^nil^ for BTiTpf^PT. ^TJ^ k^ Mm fT (Ait. 
VIII. 23) wiiere HSPH": i^* for 3?5n?': ; the form of the infinitive governed 
by the word f«y^ is that which ends in ^V&j as f*OTf J ^iljl'f^ 
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j^^: (Ait, VIII. 7); and q^ appears in the form of if^ (Ait. III. 
26). In the seveuth and eight Panchikas of the Aitareja Brahmana 
some Gathas or songs are quoted, the language of which is more anti- 
quated than that of the body of the work. Notwithstanding these 
irregularities, these Brahmanas arc the best representatives extant of 
the verbal portion of that language of which Panini writes the gram* 
mar, though he did not mean these when bespoke of the Bhasha. But 
nearly the whole of that literature which PAnini drew from, if he did so 
at all, has perished, or to speak more correctly there is no portion of the 
extant Sanskrit literature th»t accurately represents Prinini's Sanskrit 
as regards the verb and the Taddliitas or nominal derivatives. Probably 
the spoken language of his time formed the basis of his grammar. 

The next stage of Sanskrit is presented to us by the work of Yaska, 
whose language appears to be more ancient than that of the rest 
of the non-Vedic literature. We find a good many archaic words 
and expressions in the Nirukta, such as ^TiPT 'proximity,' ^- 
f^pfCIf in the sense of * finding* or * observing,* ^FT^ * significa- 
tion,' 7l^t in the sense of * as to,' fM<^ * variety,' >dM^^n^ 'f^l^H* 
'unable to teach,' Po'ftw'^3%^ 'invested with sovereignty,' ^M"^^ 
•subordinate,* ^Tl^^tf * celibacy,* &c. There are also some technical 
terms which we do not meet with in later works, such as frT^frfBirT 
* weak terminations,' TTiPT or ^^^ 'augment,' HIH^i^ *« nominal 
termination,' &c. After the time of Yaska, Sanskrit underwent a 
pecuUar change, for the proper understanding of which it is necessary 
for a time to consider the styles in which a man may speak or write. 
There is what may be considered as the fluent or flowing style of speech, 
in which the speaker looks at the actions of men in progress, actions in 
the course of being done or suflered. A man speaking or writing in 
this style will use a verb on every occasion. But a verb may always 
be analysed into an attribute of the subject and the connecting link 
or copula. When one's attention is directed more to the attribute 
than to the progress or course of an action, he will use verbal nouns 
or adjectives. Thus instead of sryHr^-H^ta "lan may say 3T^j»n^T', 
of^^^t^T^, ^* ^. of H^ ^m H^=Rt%, TRPT^T^KRW. ofHrf^rHMvrm, 
fFHT MftlH^r*! &c. In the same way a verb may be divided into a noun 
or adjective denoting the special action it involves, and a verb signifying 
action generally, as q'^firf, may be analysed into m^ ^ORf or q^ ^ifRf 
and ^^^^ into q^ HT^- The later Sanskrit and the modern Ver- 
naculars are full of such formations. The case forms may also be 
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similarly analysed into attributive expressions ; as KT^: ,3^ into tHT* 
^N'^,?^^^ or ^^ ^: cRT: into ?CrH«V?t«K: «K?'. The mode of 
thought which gives birth to such forms of expression leads 
also to a freer use of compound nouns by means of which a whole 
sentence may be compressed into a small attribute. In argu- 
mentation the ablative of an abstract noun saves a long periphrasis. 
This may be considered a petrified form of speech, and as distinguished 
from the verbal style, it may be called the nominal style. In the 
earliest literature of Sanskrit the fluent or verbal style prevailed* 
Since this rarely admits of attributive or nominal expressions, the 
sentences are short, and the construction easy. Thus, in such books 
as the Aitareya and Satapatha Brahmanas, we find short sentences, and 
abundance of verbal forms. Even in the time of Yask« this style 
prevailed to a large extent, and notwithstanding that his book is on a 
scientific subject, his language often reminds one of that of the earlier 
works, though he must have written several centuries afterwards. In the 
time of Panini also verbal forms were in general use, as I shall presently 
attempt to show. Some time after, however, the petrified or nominal 
style began to supplant the other. Somehow it commended itself 
to the genius of the Indian Aryas of the times, and the very richness 
and flexibility of Sanskrit which allows of a root or noun being twisted 
in a variety of ways to suit any sort of construction greatly facilitated 
the change. The Itihasas, the Purtinas, and the metrical Smritis are 
written in this style. But here it is not carried to such an extravagant 
extent as is done in later writings, in some of which verbal forms are 
rare and in others long and bewildering compounds are frequently met 
with, and the construction is complicated and involved. This is the 
general character of the Sanskrit in which the si^bsequent poetic and 
dramatic literature is written ; and if the language of a certain author 
is graceful and easy, and not dull and involved, if he does not use long 
compounds, and writes in a more natural style, it is either because 
his taste is superior to that of his contemporaries, or because he 
belongs to an earlier period. 

But it was in the field of philosophy, dialectics, and exegesis, 
scriptural or grammatical, that this nominal style was greatly cultivated 
and developed. The earliest work of the kind we know of is Patan- 
jali's Mahabhashya on Katyayana's Vartikas or notes on Panini's 
Sutras. Nearly the whole of the philosophical literature of the Sanskrit 
is written more or less in the style of disputation. Au Indian author 
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does not lead his readers into the processes his own mind has gone 
through in arriring at the doctrines he lays down ; in other words, he 
does not tell us how he has come by the opinions he holds, but lays 
down these doctrines and sets forth those opinions and conceives objec- 
tious that may be raised and answers them. Or before actually stating 
the true doctrine or siddhdnta^ certain others, more or less opposed are 
stated, and reasons given in support of them {j^urvapaksha) which 
are, of course, refuted. The M ahabhaahya is written in this manner, but 
it differs in a good many respects from later works of the kind. Unlike 
the latter, it gives the very words that an opponent, speaking in his own 
person, may be expected to use. It therefore really consists of a series 
of dialogues, often smart, between one who maintains ihe pHrvapakiha^ 
and another who lays down the siddhdnla. Hence, the language is 
plain and simple, and the sentences are short, and such as a man may 
naturally use in ordinary conversation or oral disputation. The nomi- 
nal style, however, as I have ventured to call it, in contradistinction 
to that of the Br&hmanss and also of Yaska is observable ; but it has 
of course not yet degenerated into the long compounds and algebraic 
expressions of modem times, and is perfectly natural. In this respect 
it keeps pace with the language of the Itihasas and Smritis. YatsyA- 
yana's Bhashya on Gotama's Ny&ya Siitra, and Sabarasvamin's on that 
of Jaimini, as well as the Bhashyas on some of the sacrificial Si^tras, 
are written in the same sort of simple and lively style, though how- 
ever they present a further stage in the downward progress. But 
gradually this manner of writing ceased to be used, and the philosophical 
style went on progressing until it has come to be what it is now. 
8aifakaracharya*8 Bhashya presents it in a middle stage. The 
sentences are much longer than those of the earlier writers, the 
construction is more involved, there is a freer use of attributive adjuncts, 
and the form is that of an essay or a lecture, instead of an oral dispu- 
tation. But the great Acharya's style is perspicuous throughout, 
fluent and charming, and not solidified or petrified, as that of later 
writers is. These latter hardly ever use a verb, and of the cases only 
a few are to be met with in their works. The nominative and ablative 
singular prevail, and long compounds are constantly employed. All our 
ideas are thrown into the form of nouns, mostly abstract, and even the 
participles have become rare. This style is the style of formulas 
rather than of discourse. It has reached its climax in the works of 
recent NaiydyikoMt but it has been more or less used by modern writers 
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in all the Sastras* The movement which began with a less freqdeiit 
use of verbal forms and the employment of attributive expressions has 
thus ended in making Sanskrit a language of abstract nouns and com- 
pound words. 

I have used the word style in describing tliis movement, to show 
what important changes in the structure of a language may originate 
from what is in the beginning but a style or mode of speaking or 
writing. If everybody tliought and spoke about all matters as the 
Naiyuyika does in his own subject our Innguage would be just like his. 
It would almost have no verbs, no participles, and no cases eircept 
one or two. But it is not so. The movement could not be carried 
BO far in other subjects. Ilence the real classical Sanskrit is the 
Sanskrit of the Epics, the Puranas, the metrical law-books, the better 
or earlier specimens of Kavyas or poems and dramatic plays, and of 
the early philosophical or exegetical works. And if we examine this 
literature we shall find that the greater use of attributive or nominal 
forms of expression gradually drove out a large portion of the Sanskrit 
verb, and gave a new character to the language, which may be thua 
described: — Very few verbal forms are used besides those of such 
tenses as the Present and Future; participles are frequently met with^ 
the verbal forms of some roots, especially of those belonging to the 
less comprehensive classes, have gone out of use, and in their place we 
oflen have a noun expressive of the special action and a verb expressivef 
of action generally ; compound words are somewhat freely employed ; 
and a good many of the Taddhita forms or nominal derivatives have 
disappeared, and in their stead we have periphrastic expressions. If 
the treatises of Panini and others had perished, and we had to construct 
a grammar of the Sanskrit from the classical literature I have above 
indicated, our Verb and the Taddhita portion would be very meagre. 
Professor Benfey attributes the condition which the language thus 
assumed to the influence of the Prakrits or the spoken vernaculars. 
But the process appears to me perfectly natural, and no such influence 
need be supposed. The change may in some respects be likened to' 
that which rendered the Vedic subjunctive and other grammatical 
forms obsolete in the later stage of the language. The Prakrits 
may have given some words to the Sanskrit, but that they should 
in this manner have influenced its grammatical structure is very 
unlikely. It is more natural to sup)>ose that it was the Sanskrit from 
which the Prakrits evidently sprang which gave to these latter thcif 
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peculiar character. I shall endeavour to determine the exact relation 
between the Sanskrit and these dialects in the concluding lecture. 

We have thus observed and determined the change thnt came over 
Sanskrit after the period that elapsed between the Brahmanas and 
Taska from an examination of the literature itself. But the fact is 
borne witness to by K4ty&yana, who observed it in his time and made 
it the subject of a few vdrtikas. Patanjali discusses the points raised 
in the following manner. An objector or Purvapahshin is introduced, 
who says : — 

Pi&RV. ^^HIMj^Tht I There exist (some) words which are not used ; 
for instance, l^^", ^, ^TfT* ^^« (These are forms of the second person 
plural of the Perfect.) 

The SiddMntiny or the principal teacher, who advocates the doctrine 
that is finally laid down asks : — 

Sid. What if they are not used ? 

PtRV. You determine the grammatical correctness of words from 
their being used. Those then that are not now used are not gramma- 
tically correct. 

Sid. What you say is, in the first place, inconsistent, viz., that 
words exist which are not used. If they exist they cannot be not used ; 
if not used, they cannot exist. To say that they exist and are not used 
is inconsistent. You yourself use them (utter them) and say (in the 
very breath) there are words which are not used. What other worthy 
like yourself would you have to use them in order that they might be 
considered correct? (lit. What other person like yourself is correct or 
u an authority in the use of words). 

P^RV. This is not inconsistent. I say they exist, since those 
who know the Sastra teach their formation by [laying down] rules, 
and I say they are not used, because they are not used by people. 
Now with r^ard to [your remark] " What other worthy, &c.*' 
[when I say they are not used] I do not mean that they are not used 
by me. 

Sid. What then ? 

PCrv. Not used by people. 

Sid. Verily, you also are one amongst the people. 

POrv. Yes, 1 am one, but am not the people. 

Sid. (Vart. ^H^Mgrf^ f<% ^^T? ^K^UifM|r«). If you object 
that they are not used, it will not do (the objection is not valid). 

PdRV. Why not ? 
VOL. XVI. 36 
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Sid. Because words are used to designate things. The things da 
exist which these words are used to designate. (Therefore the worde 
must he used hy somehody* If the things exist, the words that denote 
them must exist). 

Pi^KV. (Vart. 9nr4^ir: sjifli| | ri|«nn ). (It does not Mow.) Their 
non*use is what one can reasonably infer. 

Sin. Why? 

Pdav. Because they (people) use other words to designate the 
things expressed by these words ; for instance, fi ^hA<|| l in the 
sense of 97T; f? ^ ?ft^: in the sense of ?)^; f? t^ ^^TfRf: in the sense 
of ^nVi; f? ^ ^Tfi^^: in the sense of ^. (We here see that partidf^ 
had come to be used for verbs of the Perfect Tense). 

Sid. ( Vurt. 9773% ^t'^^^HP^ ) Even if these words are not Hsed, 
they should be essentially taught by rules just as long sacrificial 
sessions are. It is in this way. Long sacrificial sessions are such as 
last for a hundred years and for a thou sand years. In modem tin»es none 
whatever holds them, but the writers on sacrifices teach them hy mleSt 
simply because [to learn] what has been handed down hy tradition 
from the Bishis is religiously meritorious. And moreover (Virt. ff? 
^^ir«^X)i all these words are used in other places. 

PCrv. — They are not found used. 

Sid. — An endeavour should be made to find them. Wide indeed is 
the range over which words are used ; the earth with its seven continents^ 
the three worlds, the four Vedas with their afigas or dependent treatises 
and the mystic portions, in their various recensions, the one hundred 
branches of the Adhvaryu (Yajur.Vcda), the S^ma-Veda with its thous- 
and modes, the Buhvrichya with its twenty-one varieties^ and the Athar- 
vsna Veda with nine, V&kovukya, the Epics, the Pur^nas, and Medicine. 
This is the extent over which words are used. Without searching this 
extent of the use of words, to say that words are not used is simple 
rashness. In this wide extent of the use of words, certain words appear 
restricted to certain senses in certain places. Thus, fnf^ is used in the 
sense of motion among the Kambojas ; the Aryas use it in the derived 
form of fn*; ^^f^ is used among the Surashtras, tifA among the 
eastern and central people, but the Aryas use only ip;; ^rf^ is 
used in the sense of * cutting ' among the easterns, fpf among the 
northerners. And those words which you think are not used are also 
seen used. 

PC RV.— Where ? 
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Sid.— In the Veda. Thus, mn^ ^^ ^^ I ^ ^^ f^^ fT^ I 

^^ ^K: wir iw ^T^ t 'f^PTVun' ir^ ^r^m i 

We here see that the objector says that certain words or forms are 
not used by people, and therefore they should not be taught or learnt. 
The instances that he gives are forms of the perfect of some roots and 
observes that the sense of these forms is expressed by using other words 
which are perfect participles of these roots. These statements are not 
denied bv the SiddhAntin, but he does not allow that the forms should 
not be taught on that account. Though not used, they should be 
taught and learnt for the sake of the religious merit consequent thereon, 
just as the ceremonial of long sacrificial sessions, which arc never held, 
if. Then the objector is told that though not used by people, the 
words may be current in some other country, continent, or world, or 
they must have been used somewhere in the vast literature of the 
language. As regards the particular instances, two of them are shown 
to be used in the Vedas. 

It thus follows that in the time of Katyayana and Patanjali, such 
Terbal forms had become obsolete, and participles were used in their 
place. But it must have been far otherwise in the time of Panini. 
He gives minute rules for constructing the innumerable forms of the 
Sanskrit verb. Our grammarians proceeded upon a strictly scientific 
basis. Nothing is more clear from several observations scattered 
throaghout the work of Patanjali, besides those contained in the 
aboTe passage, than this, that the Indian Grammarians do not 
give us the inventions of their own brains as they are supposed by 
some scholars to do. The very perfection of their observation and 
analysis has rendered them liable to this reproach. But notwith- 
standing all that« there can be no doubt whatever that they scrupu- 
lously adhered to usage. If so, the verbal forms taught by Panini 
mast have been current in the language at some time. We do meet 
with them in the Brahmanas, bat our grammarian does not include 
these forms among the peculiarities he has given of the Vedic or 
Cbhandas and BrAhmana dialect, and thus does not restrict them to 
those works. They must therefore be understood as having been in 
use in the BhAshA or current language, the grammar of which he 
leaches in his S&tras. And the BhAshA that he means must be that 
which was current in his time. In PAnini's time, therefore, the fluent 
or Terbal style of speech was in use, as I have observed before. Bat 
it may be argued that though he refers these forms to the BhAshI, the 
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Bhash& he means may not be that which preTailed when he lived, but 
another current before his time and preserved in its literature, on 
which Panini based his rules. It matters very little even if we make 
this supposition. The only effect is that the period when the non- Vedie 
Sanskrit was rich in verbal forms is placed before Panini ; bat the fact 
itself that there was such a period is undeniable. The supposition, 
however, is unreasonable. For it is not at all likely that he should 
neglect the language prevalent in his time and teach that which was 
current before him, and speak of it as the Bhasha, which word 
literally signifies the "spoken language" or vernacular. And the 
occurrence in the Siitras of words that became obsolete in later Sans« 
krit confirms this view. The following are such words :-^B|«^^i|4f 
'allowing one his own way/ PliiRlfl 'excommunicated,' SplRreT^ 
•eating,* »?Prftff>5r * including,' H«hi^ ' marrying,' 4^^^ 'throwing 
up>' ^T^ ' equitableness.' You will have seen that the V^rtika of 
Kutyayana which starts the discussion I have translated, and Patan- 
jali*s comment on it speak of words generally as having ceased to be 
used though the examples given consist of certain verbal forms only. 
It is, therefore to be understood that the observation is applicable to 
other forms and expressions also taught by P&^ini which we do not 
meet with in the later literature. Among such may be noticed 
^mil^ and ^Hl^t> *^® strengthen,' p|^^^^ 'to be silent,' ^r%f^» 
and «Rt^ ' to fulfil one's longing,'^ &c. ^T^f^ occurs in Yaska also. 
Most of the verbal derivatives ending in the technical termination QfH^ 
must also be so considered, such as i^rW^^I HtiRTRf ' feeds every 
Brahmana that he finds,' 4|(4|jil4 ^' ' rained till the clothes were 
wet * ; ^?rf^T ,5^*Trfrr. * supports by his own means,' 9i«4^fht ^^^fi^ 
' withers standing,' &c. A good many TadJhita forms taught in 
Panini' s Sdtras must also, I think, be put in the same category. 

And there is another circumstance which shows that Panini's Sana* 
krit was more ancient than Katyayana's- Katyayana's Vartikaa on 
Panini, which I have already spoken to you of, touch on various points 
concerning grammar and the system of Panini. The purpose of a 
great many of them is the proper interpretation of the Siitras, and 
there are some which supply the links that are wanting in the system, 

* Pn)fessor Goldatiidct^r has used the argumont bailed on the oocurrrnce of 
cbsoleto wonlB in the Sutras and that set forih in tho next [mrngrapb, to provA 
th« archaio character of tho hngange as it eiistcd in P/iuiiii's timo, and tome of 
ih« iuBtauccd quoted in tho text are tho same as hia. 
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alio a good Ihany which teach forms not taught hy Panini, or give the 
correct forms, when by the strict application of Panini's rules we arrive 
at such as are incorrect. Now, this strict application of P&nint's rules 
18 often in the manner of a quibbling logician, and consequently it was 
probably never meant by P4nini himself. Again, it may also be 
allowed that some forms existing in the language may have escaped 
PIbini's notice. Rut even after making allowance for all these con- 
siderations, a good many forms taught by K^tyayana are left which. 
it is impossible to believe Panini did not observe or know, if they 
existed in the language in his time. Though not infallible, Panini 
was not an indifferent grammarian. He justly deserves the reputation 
he has all along enjoyed of being the pre-eminent teacher of grammar. 
He has noticed even stray facts about^the language. If so, the only 
reasonable supposition is that these forms did not exist in the language 
at the period when he lived. For instance, according to Panini's rules 
the vocative singular of neuter nouns ending in HST such as WfHl And 
^nri is irer^ a^nd hIHW, but Katyayana in a VArtika on VIII. 2, 8 tells 
us it is 9C9n{ or W^f and STFT^ or ^fpf. Panini teaches that the forms 
of the dative, ablative, genitive, and locative singular of the feminine of 
^(?f)^ and ?pf|^ are optionally like those of the corresponding pro- 
nouns, %.e. we have either %?f)^ or R[?ft^, fiN?irnn': or ^[?ff^Wr: 
&c.f but Katyayana in a Vartika on I. I, 36 extends this option to the 
masculine also, and according to him we have f|^4q|^: or fl^fl^t^, 
fMNni or f)[<fi€|^|^ &c., while Panini gives us only the first. 
Pfinini's rule IV. 1, 49 allows of Hljl«4|«l7 only as the feminine of >n^> 
bat Katyayana gives HT^^ also ; ^qT^^vr^rrft is not noticed by Panini, 
while Katyayana lays down that as well as T^TT^^^V in the sense of 
'wife of the T^ifRT.' So also an^ and mf^Rn' are according to 
Pinini, ' a female Arya' and ' a fethale Kshatriya,' but OtyAyana gives 
m^f^ and ^Hl^l^ as well as arnJT and |ff%irr* A good many more 
instances of a similar nature may be given from other parts of Sanskrit 
Grammar. Are we then to suppose that the forms f(^, ^T^, ^Fr4' &c. 
of the vocative singular, fl^^^ of the dative of f^fftif &c. srHTT^f, 
m|U||^|«0, lITlWt, nrPlnHt and many more such, escaped the obser- 
▼atioQ of such a grammarian as Panini, or that he did not know them 7 
Is the supposition that they did not exist in the language in his time not 
more reasonable f It therefore appears clear to me that the language 
in Pinini*8 time was in a different condition from that in which it was 
in Kityiyaoa's. The chief differences, to point out which has been the 
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object of this discussion, may be thus stated : — In P&nini's time a good 
many words and expressions were current which afterwards became 
obsolete ; verbal forms were commonly used which ceased to be used in 
Katyayana's time, and some grammatical forms were developed in the 
time of the latter which did not exist in Panini's. 

Panini's Sanskrit must, therefore, be identified with that which 
preceded the £pics, and he must be referred to the literary period 
between the BrUhmanas and Yaska. Hence it is that the Brahmanas, 
as observed before, are the best existing representatives of the language 
of which Panini writes the grammar. Katy&yana, on the other hand, 
wrote when the language arrived at that stage which we have called 
classical. Thus then, we have been able to trace three distinct periods 
in the development of Sanskrit. Firsts we have the Vedic period, to 
which the Bigveda Samhita, the Mantra portion of the Yajurveda, and 
the more antiquated part of the Atharva-Samhiti are to be referred. 
Then commences another period, at the threshold of which we find 
the Brahmanas, which, so to say, look backwards to the preceding, 
that is, present the Yedic language in the last stage of its progress 
towards Panini* sBh&sha; and, later on, we have Yaska and P^ini. This 
may be called the period of Middle Sanskrit. And last of all, there is 
the classical period to which belong the Epics, the earliest specimen^ 
of K&vyas and dramatic plays, the metrical Smritis, and the gramma- 
tical work of Katy&yana. Panini's work contains the grammar of 
Middle Sanskrit, while Katy&y ana's that of classical Sanskrit, though he 
gives his sanction to the archaic forms of the former on the principle, 
as he himself has stated, on which the authors of the sacrificial Siitras 
teach the ritual of long sacrificial sessions, though they had ceased to 
be held in their time. Patanjali gives but few forms which differ from 
Katyiyana's, and in no way do they indicate a different stage in the 
growth of the language ; hence his work is to be referred to the same 
period. The form which the language assumed at this time became 
the standard for later writers to follow, and Katyayana and Patanjali 
are now the generally acknowledged authorities on all points concerning 
the correctness of Sanskrit speech. We shall hereafter see that the 
last two stages have left distinct traces on the Prakrits or the derived 
languages. 
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Art. XVII.— Pa/i aiid other Dialects of the Period. By Ram- 
KRisHNA GoPAL Bhandaskab^ M.A.^ Ph.D.^ HoN. M.R.A.S. 

In the last lecture we traced the development of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage until it assumed the form in which it is usually called classical 
Sanskrit. This form it acquired several centuries before Christ, as I shall 
hereafter endeavour to show, but it has since preserved it unaltered. 
The reason is that the number of people using it has been growing 
smaller and smaller, and now for a considerable period it has remained 
confined to a few learned men who devote long time to its study 
and use it only for religious and philosophical purposes. But in so far 
•8 it has been used for these purposes it has not been free from change, 
aa was pointed out on the last occasion. The style and modes of 
expression used by Gadadhara BhattachArya, the great NaiyAyika of 
modern times, are not the same as those of Kanada, Gotama, and Vatsy&- 
jana, nor those used by N4gojibhatta, the same as those of K&tyayana 
and Patanjali. But all these changes have followed one direction. The 
efforts of our modern writers have been mostly, if not altogether, 
directed to systematizing and reducing to an accurate and definite shape 
the conceptions of those ancient sages, and no new ideas or methods 
of thought have arisen. They have thus elaborated a highly artificial 
style, abounding in abstract terms. In other branches of the literature 
also, we may discover some peculiarities and corruptions of diction and 
manner. But still, making due allowance for all this, the generally 
received standard of good and correct Sanskrit is the same as it was 
many centuries ago. There are certain models which modem writers 
and speakers have to conform to. When, however, a language is 
living, that is, is used by people generally and in matters of every-day 
life, it must undergo very great changes. Men will not waste time and 
trouble in accurately ascertaining and imitating the pronunciation of 
their fathers, or reproducing exactly the several grammatical forms used 
by their predecessors. All that is necessary is that they should make 
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themselves understood. Old modes of thinking give place to nevr ones, 
and new ideas spring up ; and hoth must he represented in the language 
that is used. Sometimes accidents in the history of a race, such as its 
coming in contact or heing incorporated with another race, serve to 
transform its language within a short time. But the alterations that 
occur from these and other causes ohey certain laws ; and hence the 
possihility of a Science of Language. Now, hj the operation of influen-' 
ces such as these, Sanskrit was, in very remote times, corrupted, and 
new dialects arose from it. We iihould have known nothing of these if 
they had not been preserved in their literatures. Of these dialects 
that which approaches Sanskrit the most is the Pali. This is the 
sacred language of the Buddhists of Ceylon, Siam, and Burmah, and 
possesses an extensive literature. I will introduce my remarks on this 
dialect by placing before you a specimen : — 

#^l^ f^ chRHiRt ^rrfPTr f^i^wT^m*d4l ^t ^tf^ rr^r ^fit- 
^rarttf^l^ t^fT^ <jf^<* 'F^ BTg^rtNrw Tmf»t fe^^nSr 

wfft?^ T^r^ ^^'T^ ^Jf^tf^ I * ^•^Hliw fWt ^^jy^ BTfrRr I 

This is from the Atthakatha or commentary by Buddhaghosha on 
the Dhammapada. It was written in the fifth century after Christ, 
long after Pali had ceased to be a vernacular. The following is from 
the Dhammapada itself, which we have reason to believe is much more 
ancient: — 

129. ^5% ?Rrf^ ^"^W ^T^ *rR^ Tf?f|- 1 

131. a<^<:hm i Pl ^fT^ 5qt ^'^ Rf^^ l ^ I 
STrRt g?3^^Tnfr ^ ^ 5T ?^»T^ S?^ II 
133. ^T W^ y^^ ^r%,f^ Hf^i^i^jl ff I 

134. ^rt %^ftr ^Tript ojnSt ^iw^ 'w i 
^ 'nirftr Prsirnf ^TR?^ ^ 5T ft^n% II 
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The Sanskrit of these passages is as follows :-— 

c^ 5?rw ^^^ ^Kfff^ I tr^«?rr ^r^rw ^ifft'^^^R^ i 

129. ^^ ^^\^ ^"v^t^ ^ fk^^ g^: I 

131. g <at»i i HiM ^grr^ % y't? PiftHR<T i 

133. ITT ^r^: ^^ ^i l Mi-rh l: ^{^^^^^m*i \ 

134. ^ ^5K^<H<rc44R 5FR?iyT?rf ^nrr i 
w jmfrft" PnH ^rt«T^ 5T f^^ II 

" In S'ravasti there was a Brahman of the name of . Adattapiirvaka, 
(*who had not given away anything hefore.*) He never gave anything 
to anybody, whence thfey called* him Adattaplrvaka. A son was 
born to him, pleasing and delightful. When he was sixteen years old, 
^^ got jaundice. Seeing the son thus, the mother said, ** O Brahman, 
your son has got a disease, put him under medical treatment." ** Lady, 
if I get a physician, food and salary will have to be given to him. You 
do not see that this will entail expense'* (lit lessen my money). 
*• What then will you do, Brahman V " I will do what will not involve 
expense " (lessen my money). He then went to physicians and asked, 
*' What medicine do you use against such and such a disease?" They 
spoke to him at random of the bark of some tree. He brought it 
and gave it as a medicine to his son. As he went on doing so, the 
disease was aggravated." 

129. *' All are afraid of being hurt, all fear death. Taking one's own 
self as a model, one should not kill and cause to be killed." 

131. *^ He, who looking to his own happiness, inflicts injury upon 
creatures that equally desire their happiness, does not obtain felicity 
after death." 

133. ** Do not speak harshly'to anybody ; they may speak to you in 
return. For angry altercation is painful, and revenge will overtake you," 
VOL XVI. 37 
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134. If then, like a broken gong you will not stir yonnself (utter), 
then you have reached Nirvana, and you will have no angry alter- 
cation. 

Here you will see a great many instances of the laws we laid down 
in the last lecture. And first, as regards phonetic corruption, we have 
in these passages tT for ?r as in JtT for j^f, for tR" as in »TtT for H^, and 
for 7 88 in qrr for JjnT. and cq- for ^ as in N^t^^ for 4^M , This 
change is usually called assimilation of consonants. In pronouncing 
a conjunct, one has to pass from one position of the vocal organs to 
another without letting off the breath checked or compressed in the 
first, an operation of great difficulty. The sound of the first member 
is indistinct, but when the second is a weak consonant, such as a nasal 
or a semi- vowel, it glides into the first almost as a vowel does, and thus 
the sound of the first acquires greater prominence. In the first posi- 
tion, the vocal organs strike and press against each other strongly, and 
the momentum necessary for this effort is acquired by uttering 
forcibly and with a jerk the vowel that precedes the conjunct, i. e. 
«T for instance in the word ^TrffT) just as a man previous to striking and 
pressing anything with his fist moves the hand with force through some 
distance. The previous forcible vowel breath and the subsequent strong 
contact and pressure form the characteristic of a conjunct consonantal 
sound. This is the only way of rendering the two members at all dis- 
tinct, forthe first is thus uttered with the preceding vowel and the second 
with the following. Thus, sfrir if pronounced in the manner I have de- 
scribed becomes HqF-^> but if the previous vowel sound is weak, it becomes 
)f -TfTf in which case, in consequence of the absence of momentum, the 
pressure cannot be strong, and the conjunct character is not fully brought 
out. What we find in the Pali, therefore, is that the passage from one 
vocal position to another is avoided, and the more distinct sound only, 
whether of the first member or the second, is pronounced with this 
forcible previous vowel breath and the succeeding strong contact and 
pressure ; that is we have a conjunct as before, but it is made up not of 
two different letters, hut of two of the same kind. Hence the instances 
noted above and also ^f^ for >^, "^(tjj for ^^, ^T^^r for ^^, ^ for 
ffS^, ^ f or,|T>^,?^T^ for?5^,3T?]-for gjf , B?5gtrfor BT^rT^t^for ^^, 
^^r for >dt^|, arcq* for BT^^rfc^ for ?T^, ^T^^ for STT^ &c. Bat an 
attempt is made to pronounce the other sound also, and such of its ele- 
ments as can go in with that which is uttered without involving change 
of position are transferred to it, that is, in effect the Pali speaker 
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treated a conjunct consonant m one sound possessing the characteristics 
of both. Thus the heavy svdsa or simple breath of T{, ^, and ^in the 
conjnncts^, c^, 1|, ^^fQ, ^ and cq- is combined v?ith the distinct 
sounds ar, ^, i^^ ^, and f^ and we have 9!^,Qr, ^,^i and ^ for those con- 
jancts; but when preceded bj a vowel and pronounced with the usual 
conjunctal characteristic, they become ^^, «^, g", OT, and Wf ; as in 
frnrfrrt for Vr^t^r^ and jr^cv for ^^tr^: in the above, and in ^JT^f 
for f^Fif, qt^RTT for 5«^rC, q^OT for 4Nlci, M^^yftTT for MTV^i ft?r, 
^OJT f^.aff for q«-, iptT^ for »R?n7, ^^ for ^, qr^^ for ^q^^, and 
S^V for ^f. In CT, ?r, «^, W, ^, and wf the consonantal portion of 
the distinct sounds, being made up of ndda or intonated breath, the 
heavy ivdsa or simple breath of the sibilant is first made heavy ndda, 
that is, the sibilant is changed to the aspirate ^, and we have «V) ^ or 
*^ for these conjuncts ; as in q^ for jnr, ^^ for ^^T, ^71^ for 9?^. 
9|«|r for a?^, and ^Tf foi^ ifh^* These correspond to the iq[^, ^ fkc, 
in the above instances, and must like them be considered as simple 
■oands, and in our modern languages they are pronounced as such in 
certain places ; but when preceded by a vowel they must have, as in other 
I, the characteristic of conjunctal sounds, and be pronounced as v^, 
or ^9^ though they are not so written. 
I haTe already observed that when a following semi- vowel or nasal 
lidei into the sound of the first consonant, this latter acquires pro- 
niiieiice* fiut there are cases in which the semi-vowel ^^ does not so 
merge into the preceding ; and this takes place when it is preceded by a 
dental mute. The palatal ^ and the labial ^ have since remote times 
been often pronounced in two ways, one in which the organs approach 
eaeh other so closely that it is difficult to distinguish them from i^ and 
m and another in which they are kept more distant. Hence the 
eonfonon between ^ and l[, and ^ and ^ that we find so often in 
Modem pronunciation and in the modern languages. The Bengali in- 
fMMlilj makes l( of the Sanskrit ^ and in most cases ^o(^ and the 
fee|ile of Northern India follow him to a great extent. In the Hindi we 
many sueh forms as wjpTT for ^^, WPEf for ?hr, wt|r for ^^m. 
The heavy or close pronunciation of ^ is favoured by a preceding 
In pronouncing letters of this class the tongue is nearly hori- 
Coneeqnently, when after the formation of the dental mute it is 
ttpwards to form \, the force with which it separates from the 
lerriea it nearer to the palate than it should be. In the cerebral 
I, in 1 the tongue forms a curve with the concave side 
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inwards, the force with which its tip separates acts downwards ;: hence if 
a ^ has to he pronounced afterwards, the effort is in no way aided, hat, if 
possihle, hindered. In this case, therefore, the ^ is always light ; and 
for a similar reason it is so when preceded hj a guttural. It is also light 
when preceded hy the dental vT, since a large portion of the obstructed 
hreath passes through the nose, and the tongue is not separated from 
the teeth with any force. Thus, in the word ^Wf in the passage I haTc 
placed before you, and in 9T^, q^, &c., the «[ being heary does not 
glide or merge into ^, and being the latter of two successire consonantal 
sounds, acquires greater distinctness ; and the preceding sound must in 
f irtue of the laws we have been examining communicate all its elements 
to it, except of course the organic position. The element that is com- 
municated in this case is the complete contact, wherefore the heavy ^ 
becomes a complete v, and this, when pronounced like a conjunct, 
becomes ^. In such words as mof, ^^,4'q|Ut|^ &c., the preceding ha» 
got its heaviness of ndda or tone to communicate besides the complete 
contact, and thus the 1|^ becomes ^, and thence IfH ; and so we have 
T^ffT* ^^ITj Ni'M^M &c. In jcj, ^f^^, ^R^ &Cr to the n formed as 
above must be added the hardness or svdsa of ^, i.e, the letter ^ must 
be pronounced not with the glottis contracted but stretched, where-* 
fore we have ^and, with the conjunctal characteristic, ^. Those words 
therefore become pre, ^^$ and ^B^. ' l^^, precedes instead of 9, the 
heavy svdsa required for its pronunciation is transferred to ^, and so 
it becomes gr, and thence ^g^; as in l^n^ for ^sir, ^q^Egrfor ^m,^ ke. 
The semi-vowel ^ is also heavily pronounced when it forma a conjunct 
with another semi-vowel, and thus we have,^rS7 for tj^, g'S^ for^T^, &e. 
There are also instances of this pronunciation when ^ is preceded by a 
dental mute as in ^b^'i| for 3^[ir> Wf^ for ^T^: &c. In ^jwf the' 
preceding \j, as in 1^^, transfers its heavy ndda or tone to Wr and 
makes it ^, and so we have 75»f -, but ^^ is changed to ^T^ also. 

The conjunct ^ or ^ must in some cases have been pronounced in 
ancient times like ^^^ as it is invariably so pronounced by the lower 
classes of the Marathi people at the present day. This latter sound 
is easier to be made than ^, first because the passage from the guttural 
position of a^ to the palatal which is nearest to it is more natural than 
that to the more distant cerebral position of «r, and also because in the 
latter case, after the guttural contact the tongue has to he rounded 
and the tip brought near the cerebral position. Thus, the whole 
weight of that organ haa to he supported ; while in the case of 9«r, 
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vrhen its middle approaches the palatal position in prononncing «^, the 
forepart falls into a natural position, and no effort is required to hold it 
there. Now in this cRj", the sound of «[;^, heing the latter of the two, 
is by the general rule more distinct than the other ; and the complete 
contact of ^ being transferred to it, it becomes ^, because sibilants 
are produced by heavy svdsa as the hard aspirates are, and thence 
•5^ ; as in d*^ch for fT^nir, W^ for ^fpT in the sense of * a festival,'^ 
for CT^". &c. In such words as ^r^ and 34MiTi*C, the prevailing sound is 
that of ?T, which, with the complete contact of the preceding ^ and i^ 
Ought to become y;, as ?i; beconies 3* in the above case, on the theory 
that ^is a dental. But it is not properly a dental, since it is formed 
not at the root of the upper teeth as % ^, ^, &c. are, but considerably 
above, and not by the tip of the tongue but by a part of it further 
inwards, which is made into a curve, having its convex side upwards, 
and brought near to that position. In this last respect it resembles 
the palatals, though the part of the tongue employed in their case is 
still further inwards, i,e, the middle. The sibilant ^, therefore, has 
no mute corresponding to it in the sounds of the Sanskrit and PMi 
languages. The Marathi dento-palatals •^, •gr^ '^i 'ST, answer to it 
completely, being formed in the same position as itself; so that ^, 
when the organic contact is complete, should become the Marathi 
*^. But these sounds are unknown to the Pali ; the speakers of that 
language could not pronounce the Marathi dento-palatals, as the 
Gujaratis and other northern nations cannot at the present day ; and 
just as these turn them into pure palatals, so did their ancestors. 
Hence, that sound which should properly be the den to-palatal *@r 
became the palatal g[^, and we have ^f^^ for ^W, ^*3rir for Qfc^^, 
and fsgr^ for «fcMi* 

The dentals following a ^ in a Sanskrit word are in Pali often changed 
to cerebrals ; as in ^1% for ?n}^, q^fcT for ?|7t^, ^j/c) for ^f^, s^g" 
for 3T^ &c. Here, as in the cases we have examined, the distinct sound 
is by the general rule the second, as we may observe even from the 
optional form ^TiRi for ^<f^, and BT^ for 3^. But, as before re- 
marked, in all these Pali transformations of Sanskrit conjuncts we see 
an attempt to pronounce both the members. When the speaker, being 
about to put the vocal organs into the position necessary for the utterance 
of the first letter, which he has first heard though indistinctly, sees 
that the second which he has distinctly heard cannot be produced there, 
he gives it up, and then passes immediately to the next position. 
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But if, at the first, he thinks he can produce something like the 
second sound, which he has distinctly heard, he pronounces the 
letter there, and does not give up that position. Thus in pronouncing 
^ , he feels that nothing like the sound <^ can be produced at the 
position of ^^ and hence gives it up, and passing on to the lips forms 
^r^f hut in ^ the ? that he pronounces at the cerehral point 
sounds a great deal more like 9 than q^ and therefore he does not pass 
on to the dental position. But such of the Pali speakers as could 
distinguish between l^^ and ? did not stop at the cerebral position to 
pronounce their conjunct, but passed on to the dental; hence the 
optional forms we have noticed • Such words as fr^, ^HTf ^TT> ^c., 
differ from ^^ q^ &c., in having the ^ after the distinct sound, so 
that the speaker resorts first to the dental position, and uttering the 
distinct sound there, is not carried away by the following ^ to the 
cerebral position, the sound of ^ being weaker. But if in the same 
word a dental follows such a conjunct, that dental is changed to the 
corresponding cerebral; as in qfl" for 3J^ and q^HT for S|tTT. The 
cerebral element of these words has made a distinct impression on the 
speaker's ear, and he is conscious that his transformation of sr into q* 
which was necessitated by his inherent inability to pronounce the two 
consonants together, has not brought it out. He therefore realizes 
it by changing the following fcT and V to fl* and 7. But if a consonant 
of another species follows, or if the conjunct ends the word, he cannot 
give effect to this impression. 

The conjuncts in which the second sound is weak and consequently 
gives way to the first are cR[, i^, x^, c^, ^, ^, ?^, i^, it, w, JT, »> % 
% ^»^» ^» 1F> ^> ^f ?i ^%9 W> &c., which have a semi-vowel for their 
latter member, and ij, vi, w,^, &c., which have a nasal. Thus, we have 
^«' for ^nPT or m^^, ^^m^ for BTRS^TR, %^ for ^fTr^^^cq- for jrc^, 
BTS^i^rn: for 3T>^Fr|T, ^HE^?^ for q^^^T^, ?I^^ for ?T^, ^f^ for ^rffT, 
ST^r for BT'T, PTtT for pr^T, STfSF ^or BTfir^ir, f^^ for ij^, f^ for f^, 
9TS*T for BW, BT^^nr for BTPH^, BTWT for BTrar^, ggg" for ^pg-, q^ for 
qgr, T5Sn^ for sn?^«^, •flf^-H for sft^^q-, f^^ for f^fq-, aT;5r for 
«r^qr» btW for ^'q &c., and atf^ for Brft. BTtTT for BTr^qr, 5f for 
S?r, ^[^^ for ^s[^f &c. The semi- vowel ^ after s^i^in going out turns the 
^ into the palatal ^, this latter representing the combined effect of 
both ; as in ^73:17 for B??^, ^nr>3T for <T^^ » &c. 

We have noticed above the change of 8^ to «g[> but more frequently 
it is transformed into ^^, This change is due to the latter q^ being 
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pronounced not incorrectly like v^, but correctly as a cerebral sound, 
which being hollow And undistinguishable is lost in the sound of 
s^. This last is distinctly heard, and the effect of ^ is only to add 
heavy svdsa to it and render it l^ ; and thus the whole becomes 
^, as in ^^r^ for ^^ rt4<*l"l for H^TT, T^^for q^, &c. Upon the 
principles we have laid down, it does not matter whether the Sanskrit 
conjunct is composed of two or three consonants, since what is done in 
the Pali is to reproduce only the distinct consonantal sound with the 
other attendant characteristics; and thus we have ^o^ for yr or ^oi" as 
in 55fo|j" for W^^ and Tf^ for Tlf^T, and j^ for ^ as in qr^ for 
q^H" in which words the last is the distinct sound, and ef^ for ^^ as 
in t^cHcfl for fT^^t*, where the ^ must have been pronounced so as to 
merge into the preceding ^. 

A Sanskrit conjunct at the beginning of a word is reduced to a single 
letter ; and the reason is obvious. For as I have already observed the 
distinctive characteristic of a conjunct consists in the previous vowel 
being pronounced with rapidity and force, and in the subsequent strong 
pressure of the vocal organs which is rendered possible by the 
momentum acquired by that forcible utterance. It is the repro- 
duction of this characteristic that makes a single consonant that is 
pronounced at any one of the vocal positions, look like a double. When 
a previous vo\vel does not exist, that is, when a conjunct begins a word, 
this characteristic cannot be reproduced; nence there is no double 
consonant. Thus, we have ?5rf^ for ^^n^> oR%^ for ?R^, HT^ for 
VimKy ^FW for ^ &c. 

You will have seen that in all the changes of conjunct consonants 
which we have examined, no element of the two sounds is omitted by the 
Pali speakers. They had not the patience to hear and reproduce the two 
consonants immediately after each other, by putting their vocal organs 
into two different positions, or laboured under a physical inaptitude 
for doing so, their tongue not being sufficiently trained for the successive 
movements. But short of this, all the constituents of the sound, the 
svdsa, light and heavy, the completeness of contact, and the force of 
utterance, are represented in their pronnnciation, and the amount of 
muscular exertion involved is the same as' in the case of the original. 
This may be called the energetic mode of pronouncing conjuncts. There 
are, however, a few instances in which the components are separated 
by inserting a vowel between them. Thus Sanskrit g]^ is changed to 

w^^, ^rtf^gg to atrgr^, t^r toftr^gir, ^^^ to amU^ Mt and i\ 
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to f^ and ^, ^ to %gT, and s^q^f^ to BJ^filft i ^oh . The 
separating vowel is generally such as can be easily pronounced along 
with the previous or the following consonant, that is, belongs to the same 
organic position as either. Thus in the first four instances we have the 
labial T in the syllables J^ and ^ owing to the influence of the following 
J^. The conjuncts ^and J are almost invariably dissolved into f^anH ?[^ 
as in «hlU^. BT^, gft^, f^^ &c. and 3Kf, in:^, f^K? &c. for ^ml, 
9T^ or STpf, ^j^, ^^ &c. and S^f) T^* iT^ &c* ; and in one or two in- 
stances we have the first change when the ^is preceded by a consonant 
other than j", as in %f^ for %^. Tliis change is to some extent due to 
the^ being pronounced weak, *.?. almost like y. In the same way, we 

have fiff^^, ftr%^, ftn^r^Tr, f^r^, f^fi^rs^, f^mr^, ft^R, f^3^, 

9f^» Rll^, 'T^PT or RiHM &c , for ?Jt^, «^, ^Jmj, |g^, ^T^, ^m^, 
*?'n"'T, y*iTfl,^W> f^^^» ^fR &c. This mode of utterance wants the force 
of the one we have examined, but both the sounds of a conjunct are 
clearly reproduced in it. You will have observed that the second 
member of the conjunct dissolved in this way is what may be called an 
imperfect consonant, ue, a semi- vowel, aspirate, or nasal, in pro- 
nouncing which the breath is not completely stopped. They there- 
fore act like a vowel, and render the sound of the first consonant 
comparatively distinct and audible, but are not so weak themselves as to 
melt away into that sound. Hence both the sounds are audible, but 
the Pali speaker not being able to put his vocal organs into two 
consonantal positions successively, as we have seen, reproduced the two 
sounds by interposing a vowel between them. But when in some 
cases the second member was weakly pronounced it melted away into 
the first, and so we have the optional forms |^^^nrt% for ft^^ncf^, 
%»^ for S'WT, ^cq* for ^^ &c. When, however, its pronunciation 
became stronger than that of the first, it prevailed, and so we have 
ch^^ for cfiT^ and 3T^ for BTT^. 

Some conjuncts appear also unchanged in this dialect ; as ff in the 
words ?rfr, i(*flld, and l^frf, ^ in s«rr/^, «2P^, «^^ &c., ^ in ^y, 
SPn%, and ^, ^ in ^"^ &c. Such as have a nasal for their first 
member and a mute for the second are also unchanged, since the 
nasal, even according to the rules of Sanskrit, belongs to the same 
organic position as the mute. 

We will now proceed to notice the changes of single consonants. An 
nnaspirate is changed to an aspirate when it is followed in the same 
word by a sibilant ; as in qi?:g for ^X^y (^^^ for q^^, 5^ for .jfj^. 
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H^pn^ for 97'n[t> ^ ^or^ &c. The heavy ivdsa that forms a 
constituent of the sibilant sound has made sucf^ a strong impression 
on the ear of the hearer> that he immediately prepares himself to let 
it out, and thus uses it even in pronouncing the letters which precede 
Che sibiUnt and do not require it. The pronunciation of a word is 
rendered easier by transferring one of the elements of a sound to 
Another or others^ that is, by assimilating them to each other as much 
M possible* In a few instances the simple breath or hdsa of a pre- 
vious surd is transferred to the following, originally a sonant^ as in 
tf^flf for BT^ni^* The cerebral unaspirated sonant ;^, between two 
▼owels is softened into the corresponding semi-vowel «^, as in mwSH for 
tlTYT) 4ta^ for ^frf^* ^HBPIf for ffH^ &c. This peculiarity distin- 
guished the old Vedic Sanskrit also ( and the sound exists in the 
modern Maratht and Gujarati, though it is unknown to the other ver- 
naculars. 

I have already given instances in which the cerebral ^ of a previous 
syllable in going out changes the dental of the following to a cerebral, 
and to these 1 may now add f^vryT for P|i|«>q, ^^ for j^, 1SR€ for ^ 
Ac. In some instances, this chani^e takes place without such an influ- 
encing cause, as in T^ff^ and t^ for ^frfit and ^» and ifTf for ^rf • 
The same phenomenon is observable in some conjuncts, as in f^fT for 
Nf^* IJT fwr a|>|FTpT< and ^ or fr for ^^T in the several derivatives 
from that root as ?nf^, ^^vft, ^|M &c. The dental nasal ^ is also similarly 
changed to «t: in a few cases, as in ITTT, ^IKW* sfr^, frf^W for ^n^. 
^fW'^) Hf^f)1f> fR%: &c. The operation of this process is very limited, 
but still it exists and cannot be accounted for in any other way than 
by supposing that the vocal organs or the vocal habits of the Pal^ 
speakers were more adapted for the production of cerebral sounds, or, 
in other words» the people had a natural aptitude for them. 

Sanskrit fi;^ and ^ are changed to f(, which is the only sibilant 
in the language. This change involves an economy of effort. 
The tongue in its several movements becomes a lever with the 
fulcrum at the inner end where it is fixed in the mouth, and the weight 
in its centre of gravity. The advantage increases with the distance 
from the fulcrum of the point which is moved, that is, the point where 
power is applied. Hence gutturals are the most disadvantageous, pala- 
tals next, and dentals, the least. The cerebrals being pronounced by 
rounding the tongue and raising it very high, it is a question whether 
this additional effort does not neutralise the advantage they possess 
VOL. XVI. 38 
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over the palatals by their position being more distant. Thus ^ is the 
weakest of the sibilants. But in the Pali the change is so universal 
that we must suppose a special inaptitude in the speakers of that lan- 
guage for pronouncing sr and ^, as we had to suppose in the case of the 
conjuncts. When, however, in a few cases the peculiarity of the palatal 
^ was distinctly perceived, and it was felt that the substituted ^ did not 
bring it out, that sibilant was changed to the corresponding mute of its 
position, i.e. to g^, which resembles 5J^ in the heaviness of the simple 
breath required for pronouncing it. We have thus gr^ for ^H", S^ for 
^Ifi^, and STT for %jj^. The change of ^^ * six' to ^ is also to be 
similarly accounted for. I have already remarked that sometimes ^ 
must at an early period have been pronounced very much like ^t.- 
Besides these changes there are solitary instances of others, such 
as the softening or toning of surds as in ^ for j^, or the dropping 
of the mute element of the sonant aspirates as in fjfrf and ^igr for *r^f^ 
and ^T^^rn"^- But these will be more fully discussed in connection 
with the Prakrits and the vernaculars, in which these processes have 
a much wider range. 

The vowel ^l is changed to 3? as in grf^ for ^fPt, W^ foi^ ^^"If, ^TW 
for ^, ^ff for ^, JTg for g^ &c. ; to f as in ffg" for |H", ^PT for ^^ 
PTT tor fiT, RrfrT for ^fir, Pr5 for ^ &c. ; and to g: as in ^ for ^, 
51 for g|, 5^ for ^^, 5^ for ^, 3% for |f§- &c. The last change 
generally takes place when the vowel is preceded by a labial ; so that 
the vocal position of the consonant influences that of the vowel. When 
there is no such influence, it is changed to 3? and f . Now, the vowel 
S|t is composed of a consonantal and a vowel element, the former of 
which is subordinated to the latter. On this account it does not give 
to the consonant to which it is added the character of a conjunct, and 
the preceding vowel is not rendered heavy.® In Pali this consonantal 
element disappears in virtue of the inherent inability which we 
have considered at such length of passing from one vocal position to 
another vnthout letting off the breath ; but the previous consonant is 
not doubled because the usual character of a conjunct is absent. Or 
the disappearance may be accounted for by the fact that the conso- 
nantal element is so subordinated to the vowel element as to escape 

^ This fact is accoanted for by the authors and the commentators of the 
Pr&tis&khyas by supposing that the vowel element envelops the C on all sides 
i.e. precedes it and follows it. (See VAj. Pr. Ind. St. V. 145 and Ath. Pr. 
Whitney, I. 37.) 
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notice, and that the letter, as a whole, is difficult to prooounce. The 
▼owel element of i|t is pronounced bj bringing the root of the tongue in 
contact with the root of the palate* t.e. in the position of the gutturals ; 
and is unrepresented independently in the Sanskrit or Puli Alphabet. 
Hence it is pronounced either lower down, in the position of a?, or higher 
up in that of f, while it is sometimes carried so far to the outside as 
the position of 7, especially when a labial precedes. That the cerebral or 
I" element did exist, and was occasionally perceived by the Pali speakers 
is proved by such examples as ^^ for 1^ and F7^ for m^, and also 
by the circumstance that in some cases, though it disappears, it changes 
the following dental to a cerebral, as in ^f^ for ^f%, ff^f? for Pt^?T,^!T 
for ^pT &c. From these observations it would appear that the vowel we 
have been considering must have been in those days pronounced just 
in the manner in which Mara^hi Pandits of the present day pronounce 
it, and not like ^, f^, ^ or ft as is supposed by several European 
scholars. If ^ were really ^^, or gnr, Prf", the Pali corruptions 
would be ^frT or Pn^ ; and if ^cg?f were <|«hd> or Ki\\\\ , rfrfit^ we should 
have gqpr or frf^ instead of ^^TrT and ?TTftH, aud there is no reason 
^^y W^ and 5|tPr should have lost their f and become ^ and ffif if 
they were really pronounced like ft^ or ^ and ftf^ or ^ft^.' 

The sounds of the Sanskrit diphthongs ^ and 3^ are like those of 
SYf and 9TT uttered rapidly, i.e. without allowing any appreciable time 
to elapse between the two elements. In forming ^, the tongue and 
the lips are in a natural position, the lips, however, not being closed 
bat a little opened ; while f requires that the middle of the tongue 
should be brought close to the palate, and 7, that the lips should be 
completely rounded. Ucnce, in pronouncing ^ and 3^ it is necessary 
to pass from one vocal position immediately to another, a process of 
which, as we have seen, the Pali speakers were incapable. These 
diphthongs are therefore changed to ff and ^ which partake of the 
character of both the components. In the formation of ff the tongue 
is not horizontal as in the case of H; its middle is raised up but not 
brought so close to the palate as in the case of ^. Similarly, in pro- 
nouncing a^ the lips are not so completely rounded as in the forma- 
tion of 7; neither are they in a natural position as in the case of ^. 
These sounds, therefore, being produced in a ))osition between those 

' The cx))lanation of this vowel sound and tbo otbcra that follow is ))ased 
npon tho mode iu which we MarAthAs pronounco them at the prcBcnt day, and 
which is sauctioned by the PrfitiBAkhyas. 
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of 9T and f, and 9T and 7> combine the characteristics of both, but are 
simple, i.tf., formed in one position only. Thus we have %^ for 
^, ^ for ^, tpfg- for %^, ^r?»r for |f^, ehl^i.^! for ^iii\, ^t(^ 
for ^{^ &c. Similarly am and 3T^ frequently become fj and af)"; as 
in ^T^f^ for Sf^T^, 'jiH^ for 'JiPTfif, %l^for sf^, btH^ for ST^rfif, 
Bt|«hl<J for 9T7^r^, 4^fhT for HIhI i H &c. The sounds of these 
dissyllables differ from those of ^ and 9^ in this respect that the ^ of 
the former is not rapidly pronounced as is that involved in these 
diphthongs ; or, in the words of the grammarians, the value of the first 
IT is one tndtrd and of the other one-half. In the same way the 9T of 
the two dissyllables is followed by the semi- vowels ^and ^, while that 
of ^ and 3^ has the corresponding vowels f and ^ after it. When IT^ 
and W( are hastily pronounced, this distinction disappears, and these 
dissyllables assume the form of the diphthongs ^ and Bft") which by the 
rule just discussed become ij' and ^. 

A long vowel is shortened when it is followed by a double consonant ; 
as in T(TW[ for JjjAf 'TtT for inTT, T^RJTT for f^[PT, ^f^ for aifH^, frfW 
for ^ftjT, ^^p^T for ^^, Jrf for ^ &c. The strong pressure that 
is necessary for the pronunciation of a conjunct cannot be properly 
exerted, as formerly observed, without momentum, for the acquisi- 
tion of which the previous vowel has to be uttered with force and 
with a jerk. For this purpose a short vowel alone is fitted, but if 
a long one precedes, its utterance being by its nature slow and 
weak, the organs for want of momentum do not strike against each 
other with force, and hence the pressure they exert is weak. But 
the Pali speaker, catching from his Sanskrit teacher only the 
generally strong nature of the pressure involved in the utterance 
of conjunots, realized it to the fullest possible extent without stopping 
to observe how much it was impaired by the length of the previous 
vowel, by pronouncing the previous vowel with force and rapidity, and 
thus rendering it short. And in this way the real quantity of the 
syllable is not diminished. Though the vowel is short the vocal 
organs take some time to emerge from the close contact and the strong 
pressure resulting from its forcible utterance, and hence the whole syl- 
able fo^, for instance, in|'«RS^, has the metrical value of a long vowel, 
i.e. is equal to two mdtras or syllabic instants. In the original fwPTt 
on the contrary, the pressure in the pronunciation of ^ being weaker in 
consequence of the slowness of the previous vowel utterance occupies less 
time s so that in the one case the shortness of the vowel is accompanied 
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by a longer dnrntion of the contact, and in the other the length of the 
▼owel is attended by a shorter duration of the contact. The change, 
then, we have been considering, is due to the pressure necessary for the 
formation of the conjunctal sounds in these words, having made a strong 
impression on the ear of the Pali speaker. When, however, the length 
of the vowel prevailed, and neutralised the pressure to such an extent 
as to render it incapable of attracting attention, the conjunct came to 
be in the condition of one standing at the beginning of a word ; and like 
it preserved only the more distinct sound and dropped the other, leav- 
ing the long vowel unchanged. We have thus ^f^T for ^ft^, ^fttf for 
ifri, ^WM for ^r^i &c. It is, however, clear that a long vowel followed 
by a double consonant is an impossibility in Pali. A Sanskrit conjunct, 
whenever it made a distinct impression, was pronounced with the 
usual characteristics of that sound, viz., the previous rapid and forcible 
vowel utterance and the subsequent strong contact and strong pressure, 
the perceptible effect of which was the shortening of the previous 
vowel and the doubling of the following consonant. 

Without the momentum acquired from the force and rapidity of the 
previous vowel utterance, the P41i speaker could not form a strong contact 
and exert strong pressure, that is, without a short preceding vowel (hey 
could not pronounce a double consonant. If then the Pali has such words 

as Hf^TH ('RiflSr^),%ft(^»ft^),^ (%T).^ftft^?r ('iftpRr), 

1j^^|T (ift^VT)) 'fhf^ &C'9 it follows that the vowels If and 9?)' 
were in such cases pronounced short. Similarly, when before doubles 
f and 7 are changed to them, as they often do, they must be short. 
This change of f and 7 to if and aff arises from the fact that the 
force and rapidity or the jerk with which the current of breath is sent 
up to pronounce the former vowels is apt to prevent the tongue from 
rising as close to the palate or the lower lip to the upper, as is necessary 
for the formation of f or 7, or they are apt to be forced down by the cur- 
rent. And V[ and aff differ from j and ^simply in the distance between the 
pronouncing organs being greater. This change, therefore, really involves 
an economy, since the effort to raise up the tongue and the lower lip across 
the strong current of breath blowing above, is saved. We have thus, 
llnr ^or if^, 7tl?!rr for 3«^fT, TNW for ^f^RT, itl^ for yr, %W^ 
for p|«ir, Ww for Pffw^, ^f^ for f^^ &c. In some cases both 
▼owels are in use, as in the word %^^ which has another form PiIh!«. 
Sometimes, especially before |r, ff was invariably pronounced short, 
IboQgh 00 conjunct followed, and to make up for the loss of quantity thua 
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ocrasioned the consonant was doubled ; as in ^(v^ for ^f^, ffz^ for 5t^, 
g^c^i' for chl^^ &c. The vowel ^ was also similarly treated in a few 
cases, as in ^Hl^l^ for BT7??in%. Thus then not only has the Pali a 
short ff and Bff, but the speakers of the language seem to have possessed 
a predilection for those sounds. Besides the changes we have examined, 
there are stray examples of others, such as ^ and ^^ for fj and 
f^, in which the ^ of the following syllable influences the utterance 
of the first vowel, ^cq-for ^^tt, in which the semi- vowel ^is dissolved 
into the corresponding vowel g:, and thence transformed to short aH", 
jff?: for W^, in which the ^ being lightly pronounced loses its con- 
sonantal character and the vowel gj with the preceding 3? forms Bft> 
and others. 

You will thus have observed that the phonetic changes which Sanskrit 
words undergo in passing into the Pali may be brought under a few 
general rules. There are not such various and extensive corruptions 
both of vowels and consonants as we find in the later dialects and in the 
modern vernaculars. It has been estimated that two-fifths of the Pali 
vocabulary are composed of pure Sanskrit words, and the remaining three- 
fifths, of words altered in one or other of the modes explained above. 
The conclusion to be drawn from these facts is that when the Pali was in 
use, the tradition of the original Sansk rit was not distant ; the words, so 
to say, did not stray away long from the mother-language, so as to 
undergo extensive alterations. If so, how is it that some of the changes 
such as the transformation of % and a^into ffand af}* and the assimila- 
tion of consonants are so universal, the first being without any exception, 
and the second with but a few unimportant ones ? The principle which 
guides phonetic change is the economy of effort, understanding the 
word in its widest sense. This economy is observable in the two kinds 
of changes, as well as in the transformation of surds into sonants, the 
elision of consonants or of some of their elements, the assimilation of 
the vowels or the single consonants that make up a word, and in 
several other processes. But in the Pali there are very few instances 
of some of these, and none at all of others. The language had not 
a sufficiently long duration of independent existence to bring them into 
extensive operation. If, then, the two processes we have noticed ai-e 
found in full play in that dialect, the reason must be sought for in the 
vocal peculiarities of the people who spoke it. Though they heard 
conjunct consonants and the diphthongs ^ and aft" pronounced by 
the speakers of Sanskrit, as correctly as the other letters which 
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they did not corrupt, their organs were not fitted to utter them. These 
peculiarities may have heen natural or acquired. If natural, the people 
who first corrupted Sanskrit into the Pali must hare belonged to an 
•lien race which came into close contact with the Aryas and learnt 
their language. If they were acquired, a branch of the same Aryan 
race must be supposed to have been isolated in some part of the country, 
and to have developed them, in consequence of being cut off from the 
main body. But this supposition must be rejected for the reasons 
that have been already given. Such complete isolation as could give 
rise to new vocal peculiarities must be expected to have occasioned 
greater phonetic decay in other respects than is observable in the 
Pali. And our analysis of the Sanskrit conjunctal and the Pali double 
sounds favours the first view. For, we have seen that these latter 
represent all the elements of the former, but they are combined in a 
aound produced in one vocal position only. The Pali speakers 
endeavoured to reproduce the sound of a conjunct faithfully, their 
pronnnciation was not weak, as is that prevailing in modem times, but 
energetic and correct in every other respect ; but they could not combine 
energy of utterance with two successive movements of the vocal organs. 
This could only be because their organs were not suHiciently trained 
for the purpose ; in other words, because the sounds were foreign to 
them. The condition of men who have to learn the language of others 
Js similar to that of children, whose organs of speech are being exer- 
cised for the first time. Healthy children whose utterance is energetic, 
pronounce the conjuncts almost in the same way as the Pali speakers 
did. And there is another instance in History of an alien race having 
treated the sounds of the language of a civilized community in just the 
same way. The Barbarians who overran Italy and developed the Italian 
from the Latin, showed the same inability to pronounce the Latin 
eonjuncts, and assimilated them as our PaU ancestors did. 

If this supposition is correct, we must find other traces of the pecu- 
liarities of this alien race. And such we do find. The existence of the 
•hort If and 9)t va. the Pali, and the predilection the people showed 
for them, as well as the change of dentals to cerebrals without any 
ififlnencing cause, are similarly to be attributed to the natural vocal 
taidaiicies of the people. These sounds must have existed and played 

important part in the original language of this people, so that they 
unable to shake them off entirelv. even when thev left their own 

A 

tongoe aud learned that of the more civilized Aryas with whom they 
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came to be closely incorporated. If the original P^li speakers belonged 
to the same race as the Dra vidians of Southern India of the present 
day, Yfe have a reason to believe that their native tongue contained 
them ; for they exist in the Dravidian languages and are very charac^ 
teristic of them. 

We shall also find in the Pali, and even in the passage placed before 
you, examples of another phenomenon presented by a growing language. 
Several new words, unknown to Sanskrit, but formed from Sanskrit 
roots, have come into use. Such is hhIMT, derived very likely from 
tpl^E^^ * mind' or * heart,' and ^rf^* to obtain' * to meet,' so that the wdrd 
signifies * something that comes up to the wishes of the heart,' ' pleas- 
ing.' The word ^r^ is from «^ with ^ prefixed, which ^ seems to be 
the same as the nominative singular of the masculine of f|V. For, it ia 
BO used in Sanskrit before ^^, though it has there an independent sense ) 
as in ^ ^^R^'^Q''N^^<M^nM4^ : (Sakuntala). Often used together in 
this way, the two words formed a compound expression^ and the inde« 
pendent character of ^ being forgotten, it came to be looked upon as 
one word. In the same way, ^rf^elT must have come into existence 
from the frequent use of such expressions as dHIPci«h'» *ir^"WPd«h 
&c. made up of the genitive singular of a noun or pronoun ending in 
ST and 3^Pd«h' The portion ^fv^efi then came to be regarded as an 
independent word, and was used as such. Another new word is ^YTf^ or 
4i|^eh 'agreeable,' 'pleasant,' corresponding to such a Sanskrit word 
as FT^ or ^T^cJT formed from the analogy of such verbal derivatives 
as Pr^. T^i or cTT^cfT? TFg^ &c., and meaning * that which is or 
deserves to be touched,' or * pleasant to the touch.' Other instances are 
fqcTTi^ ' an ornament, H^fr^ ' plentiful' &c. 

We will now proceed to the examination of P^U grammar. When 
after years of successive creative efforts, the language of our Aryan 
ancestors came to be so rich in all kinds of grammatical forms, as the 
Yedic or middle Sanskrit is, it became cumbrous, and the tendency set 
in, as we have seen, of dropping away some of them and rendering the 
grammar simpler. The duals of both nouns and verbs are unnecessary ; 
the occasions for using them do not often present themselves* Hence, 
even in Sanskrit, their use must have been rare, and the Pali which ia 
its original form at least, must be taken to represent the current usage, 
has dropped them away altogether. But the manner in which the 
process of simplication is principally carried on is by the use of false 
analogies. Thus in Ss^n&krit, nouns ending in f and 7 of the neuter 
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gender prefix ^ to the terminations of the vowel cases. But in Pali it 
18 added to those of the corresponding cases of masculine nouns also, 
MS in >f^prf for ^t^i in the passage before us. Similarly, from the 
analogy of neuter nouns in BT which form their nominative and accusa- 
tive singular by adding ^, the pronouns ^ and ?ff come to have 4 
and ff for the corresponding cases, instead of the Sanskrit ^ and ^, 
In Sanskrit, the conjugation that is very often used is the first in which 
V is tacked on to the root in the special tenses, because it embraces a 
large number of the most ordinary roots. Here, in our passage, we find 
the analogy extended to the root ff?^ the present tense of which is in 
the mother dialect formed by inserting ^ between the two letters, and 
adding the termination to the final (f^«|f^ 3rd person singular), and 
we have fi^'^^. The root j^ff takes the form of ift in the present and 
other special tenses, and to it is added the conjugational sign ^, so 
that it becomes UPTT. Now, this special form is generalized, and used 
in other tenses also, such as the Aorist and the Future. Thus, we 
have here ^T^n^TQ* the Aorist 3rd person plural of ^, and in other 
places we find 4lirf^Hlf<t as one of the forms of the Future. The 
special forms f^ifft 7^» vpT» MV^, and q^ are similarly generalized, 
the last four being phonetically changed to 7f^, Q^, ^"^^ snd T^. 
In the same way in forming the causative of a root ^ or STTT is added 
in Sanskrit to roots ending in MT And to a few others. It is extended 
to .nil roots in the Pali, and thus we have Hlf^^lQf^ for f^ff^F^W 
in the above. The termination ^^ of the absolutive is, in Sanskrit, 
replaced by if when a root has a preposition prefixed to it. But 
here no such distinction is observed, and f^ is used in all cases. The 
operation of this law of f^lse analogies is very extensive in the grammar 
of the Pali and the later Prakrits ; and by its means new forms have 
been made up instead of those current in the primitive language. But 
side by side with these, we often find the latter also in use corrupted by 
the usual phonetic laws, and having a sort of isolated existence, since 
they transgress the general rule that has newly come into operation. 
Thus, we have illf^Hff^. if^^^iTrf. and ?^f*r^^rftr according to the law 
of analogy ; but MrHlf^ from ^TTFi^ W^^f^ ^ro™ W^Vi^* and tV^^f^ 
from fV^PT^, are also in use. These three processes then, viz., the 
dropping away of forms not required for the expression of the current 
ordinary thought, the formation of new ones on the principle of analogy, 
and the preservation of the old ones in what may be called an isoUted 
or petrified condition, have contributed to the formation of the 

VOL. XVI. ij'j 
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grftmmar of this and the succeeding languages. With these preliminary 
ohservations, I will now hastily pass under review the principal points 
in the grammar of this dialect,^ 

The Pali has lost the dual, and also the dative and ablative cases, 
Except of masculine and neuter nouns ending in ^. The only occasion 
when the first is ordinarily used is when * giving* is expressed, but the 
genitive case has such a comprehensive signification in Sanskrit that 
it denotes the dative relation also, and is often used in that sense. 
Most of the relations expressed by the ablative are denoted by the 
instrumental, and for the expression of the peculiar ablative sense, viz., 
the separation of one thing from another, the particle ff^ had come 
into very general use, even in the parent language. The genitive and 
instrumental thus took up^ the place of those two cases. But people do 
not forget what they have frequent occasion to use. The great ma- 
jority of nouns in Sanskrit end in 3?, and of these the singular is 
oftener used than the plural. Hence the singulars of the dative and 
ablative of these nouns are preserved in the Pali, notwithstanding the 
operation of the causes that drove away these cases from other places. 
The ^ of the termination of the instrumental plural is optionally 
changed to 5* The locative singular of masculine and neuter nouns 
ending in a vowel is formed by adding the pronominal termination 
f|»rj, phonetically changed to f^ and f^ ; and the ablative FTRl in the 
form of ^iTT or xfT is used optionally in the case of nouns in ^. The 
termination ^ of the genitive singular of this class of nouns is genera- 
lized, and in the form of ^^ applied to all nouns of the masculine and 
neuter genders. It should be remembered that in accordance with the 
general rule, the Sanskrit grammatical forms drop the final consonant, 
including a visarga, in passing into the Pali. The nasal ^ is changed 
to an anus vara, and since this, like a conjunct consonant, necessitates 
the rapid utterance of the preceding vowel and renders it heavy, the 
vowel is shortened. We have thus ^ for 5TnT, ^ for ^^TRt, ^ for ^n"" 
&c. The ^ of ft»T^ and of the syllable STr;^ occurring in some of the 
cases is also changed to an anusvara. 

Masculine Nouns ending in 3?. The nominative singular always ends 
in 3ff. In Sanskrit we have this form before a short 9^ or a sonant 
only. Here it is generalized. The accusative plural ends in ff as a^. 
When the final consonant is dropped according to the usual phonetic 

** My authority in this portion of my sabject is KachchAyana, as edited by 
M. Senart. 
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mies, the Sanskrit nominative and accusative plurals become exactly 
alike. To distinguish the one from the other, therefore, this form is 
appropriated in the Vk\i for the latter. The ff appears to be the 
termination of the nominative plural of pronouns, and it is transferred 
to nouns in the same way as the others we have noticed above. But it 
is used here in an accusative sense. The forms of the singular and 
plural of the nominative of neuter nouns, and of the plural of many 
more, are the same as those of the accusative in Sanskrit, and this fact 
must have led to a tendency to liken the two cases in other places also. 
Hence the pronominal nominative came to be used like an accusative. 
We shall directly see this tendency to confuse the two cases manifested 
more clearly as regards the plural, and it may be remarked that as 
regards both the numbers it went on increasing at each successive 
stage, until in the latest Prakrit and in the vernaculars the distinction has 
entirely disappeared. The termination of the instrumental plural is 
q^ as in J[^[?^'t or with the mute element dropped, J^ which is traced 
to the Vedic f^: in such forms as ^%f^: But it may be explained 
otherwise. The Sanskrit j^t^ becomes jf% by the dropping of the 
▼isarga and the change of the diphthong to ff, and this is the same as 
the locative singular, and is by no means distinctive of an instrumental 
sense. Hence to j;|^ was added the instrumental termination ^ or f^ 
which all other nouns in Sanskrit and Pali take. The other cases are 
the same as in Sanskrit, subject to the general remarks made above. 
The ablative and locative singulars have the new pronominal forms in 
firr or ft <knd fNr or f^" in addition to the old ones* In the vocative 
singular, the final ^ is optionally lengthened. 

— Nouns in f and^. The nominative and accusative plurals have two 
forms and they are the same for both the cases, as Bfrjft and B^nrtt. 
^f^l^and ^nFQTT^. Now arrift and ^T^Hl^are the Sanskrit accusative 
plurals HlfK *nd f^T^, and MTipfT and f^PRJ^t the nominative 
plurals MIRT: and ^mT:. The distinction between the two is lost, and 
both are used indifferently in the sense of the nominative and accusative. 
The termination of the instrumental plural is pt or ^. The singulars 
of the genitive *and locative are, like those of the corresponding neuter 
nouns or nouns ending in f^ such as ^f^T^« formed by the addition of ^^ 
MHPt^ andPr^WJft. Mf^rPr and f^^?^. They have also the forms 
indicated in the general remarks, viz. vP*R^ and Pf^^f^, and 
lP<lffH~ fif andprw^^-f^; and the dative and ablative are, as usual, 
Uke the genitive and instrumental. The vocative is like the nominative. 
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except in the plural of nouns in 7 which ends in ^ or % as f^TT!!!^ or 
f^^=^^* The rest are old or Sanskrit, the final vowel being, however, 
lengthened in the plural of the instrumental and locative, and the 
syllable ^ of 3?fiT being optionally dissolved into [**\\H in the nomi* 
native singular. 

— Nouns in ^[. The nominative has the old Sanskrit forms ; aa 
^T^qr and ^c^Kf f^or ^^^TT and ^||Hli: from ^![T^, The accusative 
plural is the same as the nominative plural. The augmented form of 
the Sanskrit nominative plural, viz. ^ciHT for Air^K'» is taken as the 
base for the plural of the instrumental, genitive, and locative, and 
declined like nouns in 9?. The genitive plural is also formed by 
taking the nominative singular as the base, as ^^^Tpf . The instru« 
mental singular has the new base and the old termination BTT ; and thus 
we have 4ict|riT' The genitive singular has three forms, one of them 
being the old one with the final 5" dropped, as ^ptr, and the other two 
made up by taking this form as the base, and appending the termina^ 
tions which nouns in ^ as f^^F^ take, as 4Ht^H3 or <^c^«f). The sin- 
gulars of the accusative and locative have the Sanskrit forms, as ^^m^ 
and ^R^R ; and the vocative singular has besides the old one another 
with the vowel lengthened, as ^ctr or ^[^^T' You will thus see that 
there are four bases, the old one which gives the old forms, and three 
new ones, ^Ic^ and ^T^mr generalized from the nominative, and ^^, 
from the genitive. 

— Nouns ending in a consonant. There can be no consonantal declen- 
sion proper, since a final consonant is dropped, and the noun treated as 
one ending in the preceding vowel. But relics of the Sanskrit forma 
of the consonantal bases are preserved and used along with the others. 
In the declension of the noun BTTcT'i;^ there are two new bases aTrT and 
^^TtTT, generalized from the forms of the singular of the Sanskrit 
nominative and of the instrumental and others B^T^ytt and B^r^HV &c. 
and declined like nouns in ^. The first is used in the singular of the 
accusative and the plurals of the genitive and locative which are B^f, 
BTtTPT and 3?%^ ; and the second in the plural of the instrumental 
which is aTrf^-pT. The remaining forms are old, tlie portion BTIcT 
being corrupted to STrf; they are BTW nominative singular, BTrfPft 
nominative and accusative plural, B^rif^t accusative singular, 9fTi«fr 
instrumental singular, b^tTHJ genitive singular, and B^tIR locative 
singular. The vocative is BTtT or BTW> like that of nouns in BT. 

In the declension of the noun <r^H, the base XT^ is used in the 
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•iftgtilars of the accusative, the instniTnental, and perhaps the ablative 
also, and the forms are ITlf, <r^«f, and ?T«I^I or ^HTfT. The old 
fonns are found in the nominative ( ^fUT* iT^Ml )» ^^^^^ in the singular 
of the accusative, which has thus two forms KHt Aud ir«ir«T, and the 
plural of this last case is, as usual, the same as that of the first. The 
singulars of the instrumental, genitive, and locative are the same as 
those in Sanskrit, but ^ being changed to 33^, we have i<s>i|r, ^Tsff, and 
if^i^. In the last two cases the conjunct is also dissolved into f^Pf, 
wherefore we have nf^T«ff and CVHlf^ also. The genitive plural is JJ^^ 
mnd 9 being dissolved into ^«r, the form <r^ is used, in addition. 
This n^ is made the base of the plurals of the instrumental and 
locative ; and thus we have CT^f^"-^ and <|^(^, The vocative 
singular is like that of nouns in ^. 

The suffixes ^ and >R[^ofsuch nouns asipr^and ^(T^'nt. are 
regarded as if they were ^^ and ifTtTt &nd the nouns declined like 
those ending in 9T in the singulars of the nominative, accusative, and 
genitive, and in the plurals of the accusative, instrumental, genitive and 
locative ; and, according to the commentator of Kachchayana, in the 
singulars of the instrumental and locative also ; as ^i"!^*^!, fi"l<IH, 

5PWrT^^,!rT^^. il"l<^»^Plr-ft^, ^"I^-^M and ijor^^^j ^^^^ JTT^^TT 
aod^l^<|«Tlf^-f^. The old forms are preserved in both numbers of the 
nominative and genitive, and in the singulars of the instru mental 1, loca- 
tive, and Tocative ; as ipr^, ii"l^wfh ^pT^, fPT^, fTT^^Tr. ^if^* 
and J^^. The nominative singular is made the base of other forms of 
the singulars of the accusative, genitive, and vocative, as9pnf,4lu|^HI> 
and U^^ or ,j|r^^. The present participles, Paramaipada, are simi- 
larly declined, the only difference being in the nominative singular. 



Feminine nouns ending in BTT* The nominative, besides the old forms, 
has another transferred from nouns in i, as «h^Mf4i* The singulars 
of the instrumental and the succeeding cases, excepting the vocative, 
have one same form made up from the Sanskrit genitive by dropping 
the Tisarga and shortening the final vowel ; as cfi^s-i^r^, instrumental, 
dative, ablative, genitive, and locative singular. The others and also 
the locative singular have the old forms ; as efi^Hlf^-f^ instrumental, 
and ablative plural, efi^^wN genitive and dative plural, and c||^i{|4 
and ^^m^ locative singular and plural. The final member 7f of the 
conjunct which appears in the case-forms of nouns in f such as spf)*, is 
dissolved into f^, and thus we have sff^^ from the Sanskrit sfiT: i and 
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this and spff from the Sanskrit ^^: are both of them the plurals of the 
nominative and accusative; STCIT the singular of the instrumental is 
dissolved into Hf^^l* and also ^TOT: of the ablative and genitive whfch 
«fter dropping the visarga becomes STOT ; and this is extended to the 
locative singular, which has also another form Hf^4 » from ^nCTT^. There 
is nothing particular about the rest. Nouns in short f are declined 
exactly alike, except that Kachchayana gives such forms as r^F^ and 
K^ in addition to tfrT^ and cfrT^ for the singular of the ablative 
and locative. Nouns in 7 or ^ follow completely the analogy of those 
in I"; the forms of ^, for instance, are not derived from the correspond- 
ing Sanskrit forms of ^ the noun, but are made up by adding the final 
syllables of those of sj^ > as ^^^ nominative and accusative plurair 
^f^^ singular instrumental, ablative, genitive, &c. 

Neuter Nouns. — The singular of the nominative and accusative of 
neuter nouns ending in a vowel is the same as in the parent tongue, 
but the forms of the plural are optionally like those of the correspond- 
ing masculine nouns ; as ^:^ or ^t||f% nominative pliiral, and ^:^ or 
^mf^ accusative plural ; 3?^ (like S^l^ift) or 3T^7R nominative and 
accusative plural, 9Tr^ or ^TT^ff^ nominative and accusative plural. As 
in the case of masculine nouns, such as have a final consonant in 
Sanskrit drop it and are treated as if they ended in the preceding 
vowel. But in the singulars the old forms are preserved ; as t{^ or 
?PT nominative and accusative, H^m or »r^ instrumental, HTOt genitive^ 
TT^, H^ or HHf^'f^ locative. 

Pronouns. — As pronominal terminations have been transferred ta 
nouns, a few nominal ones have been extended to pronouns, thus carry- 
ing on the process of unification a step further. The plural of the 
nominative of feminine pronouns has a form ending in ^, and the 
singulars of the instrumental and genitive end in OTRT or ^ and that 
of the locative in ^, as in the case of the corresponding nouns ; as cTPff 
nominative plural, ^J^ or rTWr, f^T^ or ^HH<r> ^JTT or s^jHir 
genitive singular, and rTT^ or rR^, fm^ or ^^, 3T5^ or ^TJ^ 
locative singular of fTf , fV^t and 9T^* AH pronouns of the third 
person, of whatever gender, form the genitive plural by adding ^ from 
the Sanskrit W% and also ^fpt which is made up of ^ the pronominal 
and <t the nominal termination, so that the second form is the genitive 
of the first taken as a base, as ^ or %^rrt, ?nTf or rTRfT^ &c. Similarly, 
the bases ipft and f^ which are substituted for fpn" and fiTT in the 
singulars of the genitive and locative, and ^ which optionally replaces 
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•fTf in those cases, have a genitive singular with a double termination ; 
as 5T^^, f^RfTT or RrWTBr, ^f^^T or qfdH< l ^, ff^RW or fftww 
where ^^r> Sanskrit ^in*: is the pronominal, and ^Tpc the nominal' 
termination. The plurals of the nominative and accusative have the 
same form as ^t, ^Q^, rff or ^TRft) &c., and the instrumental plural of 
the masculine has, like that of nouns, the terminntion qf^ or q^. 
The remaining terminations are the same as in Sanskrit. The correla- 
tive or remote demonstrative rT^ has, besides the usual Sanskrit base, 
another «f which has all the cases «r> ^» &c., except the nominative 
singular. This base is generalized from the IfH^, ^^ &c. of the 
accusative, the singular of the instrumental, and the dual of the 
genitive and locative, which are used in making anvddesa as it is called 
by Panini, i, e* in referring to one who has already been spoken of. 
The near demonstrative f^ has two bases, bt and jjs{. In Sanskrit 
this latter is used in the nominative dual and plural and in the 
accusative. Here it is extended to all the cases except the nominative 
singular, and so we have ^,f^rrrr, f^,ri^r,fHW, f%#, V^^ »"<* 
%^'i ^HM* |f*i^r> &c. The first base is used, as in Sanskrit, in all 
<;ases except the plural of the nominative and accusative and the forms 
are bt^T, by^r, j^^ BTFTT) &c. The pronoun BT^ has the base BT5 
for the nominative singular, and arj for all other cases which is 
lengthened in the plural ; as BTj^fr b^^, ^TS^IT, ^W; 3?^ ; BT^Rir, 
WHIF; &c. The nominative and accusative of the neuter is OT . 

The singulars of the pronouns of the first and second persons are the 
same as in Sanskrit ; as a?^, ^, j^TT, J{^ or ^, and JTT^j t#, ^, ^^m? 
or It, and "^f^. The syllable ^ is optionally dissolved into 5 in the 
nominative and accusative which have thus H^, and changed to rf in the 
latter as well as in the instrumental and locative ; and so we have ?t» tRIT 
and fTI^ also. The dative and genitive being confounded, the Sanskrit 
^^Pi and 5*-^ of the former are in the form of jt^ and 5?^ used for 
both cases. The latter has also the forms ^^ and ar^, and 9^ the 
anusvara being inserted from the analogy of the plural. The plural 
of a^f is ^i{ in which the initial 7 of the Sanskrit form is changed to ^ ; 
•and in the accusative, instrumental, and locative, the Sanskrit base 
BT^ in the form of aqr^ is declined like the masculine ^, and the 
forms are bt*^, a^^^f^, and 9?^^^. The 5 of ^<^H4 was probably weakly 
pronounced, hence the singular base ? has been transferred to the 
plural and the peculiar syllable of this number ;^ tacked on to it, and 
the whole in the form of ^^ is declined like ?f^ in all the cases except 
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the genitive ; as 5*^, y%, |ff^f|r &c. The forms of the plurals of this 
Uist are like those in Sanskrit ; as iT^fnfT and^f^fT^T- The aGCUsative 
singulars of these pronouns have the forms >rt and ffT* hesides those 
mentioned ahove. These are made up by adding anusvflra, the sign of 
the accusative, to the form of the genitive used as a base. On the same 
principle we have 9Tfr«(r and ^J^fRT for the plural, but as the genitive 
forms have an anus vara already, the addition of the accusative sign 
makes no difference. This is an isolated instance in this dialect of a 
method of constructing new case-forms which is, we shall find, as we 
proceed in our investigations largely used in the later dialects and 
especially in the modern vernaculars. 

You will have seen how naturally the new formations we have noticed 
grew up. A language is well lenrnt by others or correctly transmit* 
ted to them only when they are in constant and close interconrse 
with those who know it, or when they are deliberately taught. When 
for some reason or other this is not the case, and the linguistic tradi- 
tion is imperfect, men proceed from what is more in use and conse- 
quently better known to that which is less used and less known. 
Nouns in BT, for instance, constitute a very large portion of the ordinary 
Sanskrit names. Their case forms were most used, whence they were 
well known, and those of other nouns not being so often used were 
less known. In these cases these less known forms had to conform 
to the model of the more known, and thus we see a tendency to bring 
nouns as close ns possible to the BT declension, as you have seen in 
such nouns as B?f^rir, ^TT^, T'^^, fTRrf* and even BTflT' And it is 
also clear that the new BT base is generally taken from the nominativey 
which case is ofteuer used than others ; as aTrTt 4|^^Wf, f<«i|WI» and 
^EfrTrr i*^' %Ji\¥i\i' In the same way we have observed a strong 
tendency to obliterate the distinction between the nominal and prono- 
minal declensions, and fuse them into one, and this tendency has sac* 
cecded everywhere except in the genitive plural. Still, at the time 
when the Pali arose the traditions of the original Sanskrit were not 
entirely lost, wherefore we have often old forms used side by side with 
the new ones. The same process is observable in the conjugations of 
verbs, as I have already remarked. It will thus be seen how ground- 
less is the opinion of those who maintain that these Prakrits or derived 
languages were simply literary languages, or were constructed by 
Pandits. But this point will Ire discussed at length hereafter. 

Inattention to this hiw of false analogies or generalization, and to 
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the wide rnnge of its nperntion in the formation of Pali grammar has 
led some schoUrs to set down as Vedic certain forms which exist in 
this dialect but are not to be met with in classical Sanskrit. Such are 
f*|^ the genitive singuUr masculine of f^, SfT^ the nominative plural 
of ^T^, in^ and if^ nominative and accusative plural of 9?f^ and if^, 
9T^ the genernl plural base of the pronoun of the first person, and ifpH 
genitive plural of lyt I see no reason why f *TW should be regarded as 
Vedic and not the other forms th&t have fH for their base, such as 
VfflFi f^^Et* Ac., or why ITBT should be so and not qrft" the accusative 
plural ; 5T^ and not J%, S?^ and not B^^IFH, or ifW and not 
9|pfi^. If these latter forms and a liost of others must be explained 
with Teference to a thoroughly different principle, why should the 
former which are kindred to them and are as completely capable of that 
same explanati(m, be traced to a Vodic origin ? The fact that they 
happen to resemble certain V^edic forms doe^i not prove their derivation 
from them. The same process of generalization and the same natural 
tendency to construct the le?s known forms from the analogy of those 
that are more known brought them all inc*> use. The forms VRt^ and 
qpi^, and H^ and snj^ are, as stated before, made up upon the analogy 
of the corresponding masculine, and herein we observe the beginning 
of a tendency to obliterate the distinction between the masculine and 
neuter, which went on progressing until now, in the Hind!. Sindh!, and 
other vernaculars of Northern India, the neuter gender has totally 
disappeared, while in the Marathi the distinction remains in the case of 
pronouns and certain nouns, and in the Gujarati only in the latter. 

We will now examine the Pali verb. The distinction between the 
special and general tenses is almost lost, the special form being used in 
the general tenses, as in Jf^S^^rfrT the future of ipi. or the general 
form in the special tenses as ^fH, We have also ^ i F^Hlfff and T^iS^. 
A lar^e number of roots used in ordinary intercourse belong in Sanskrit 
to the first conjugation ; this and the sixth arc the easiest of the ten; 
in many cases there is no practical distinction between them, and 
in others they are so greatly like each other that they are capable of 
heini^ confused together. Hence the rule of constructing verbal forms 
common to these two conjugations, viz. the addition of the personal ter- 
minations through the intervention of^T, has become general in Pa'i. A 
good many roots belonging to the other classes nro conjngated according 
to this nile ; as ^)ff?r, NtRT, and T^*^, for ftfn^,%f%, and ?h%, of the 
second class ; q^f^ for,j«l|ffT, J^rfn and ^7^ for Ji^ml^ and fUTrr>> 
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&c. The tenth conjugation is almost equally common in Sanskrit^ 
whence a great many roots are conjugated necessarily or optionally in 
this way ; as ^^ or TfT^, iT^ or q^B^jftr, Rl<%^f^, W^T or f^^i 
f^vntfrT, &c., from ?r^, ipj, fl^, ??rf , TW^ with f% &c. The q in these 
forms stands, you will remember, for the Sanskrit ar^, which is the 
characteristic of the tenth class. The second conjugation has gone 
out, except in isolated forms such as B?^^ for a^^, and the third 
has left some reduplicated roots, as ffrf^, ^^|R|, &c. The fourth has 
preserved a good many of its roots but its ^ is corrupted according to 
the usual phonetic rules ; thus g^^ becomes ^^^i T^> 7^; 9^> ^n'i 
1^9 T3^, &c. The fifth and the ninth are confounded, and roots of 
the former take the termination of the latter also ; as qH|"f|fr| or 
qiyTFftf for STOtftT; Q^rfiT or g«rrf^ for ^TTt^; ^WfRt. ^$"11 Rl or 
ff^'ff) for ^flTlRl, &c. In the last two instances the base is ?ErW 
derived from ^(|^lTff the corruption of ^rSFlf^) thus showing that the 
forms in rff are a later growth. The seventh inserts, as before remarked, 
a nasal in the body of the roots and transfers them to the first ; the 
eighth remains in a few cases such ns ?p[ and |r, though this last takes 
a peculiar form also, as fRtfcTt 7d^ or ehf^ifcl ; and the ninth adds 
^ as in Sanskrit, as ^^irft", S^rffT, ^r^nRT, ^^nfrT, &c. But it is to 
be observed that the more common of the roots belonging to these 
conjugations only have preserved their peculiar forms; the rest are 
conjugated according to the rules of the first, sixth, or tenth. Since 
the distinction between the special and general tenses is lost, the effect 
of these conjugational peculiarities is only to constitute a new or 
augmented root. 

Of the ten tenses and moods in Sanskrit, the Pali has lost two, the 
first future and the precative. The two Padas or voices remain, but 
the distinction is lost in most cases, such forms as |[W^f rV^ftT^ R^fRTy 
&c., though passive, taking Parasmaipada terminations. 

The following are the terminations : — 







Present Tense- 




Parasm 


• 






Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Ist pers. 


Pr 


T 


^ 


2nd „ 


% 


^ 


% 


3rd „ 


f^ 


3Tf^ 


% 


]Ex. 


v^ 


T^f^&c. 


T^ 



Attn. 



Plural. 



T'T^j &c. 
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Imperative, 






Paruro. 


A 

Aim. 






Singnlar. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1st pfrs 


f>r 


^ 


T 


wr^ 


2nd „ 


f|r, or none tj" 


^ 


^ 


3rd „ 


9 


H3^ 


H 


M^ 


Ex. 


TT5 


Imper/eet, 


> 


q^??t &c. 


Ist pers. 


«T 


*fr 


i 


»ftr 


2nd „ 


* 


r^ 


* 


^ 


3rd „ 


W 


^ 


WT 


^ 


Em. 


•T?^ 


STT^ &c. 

Potential, 


srnpiT 


v^«nr$&c 


Ist pers. 

O 1 




iF^nr 






2nd ., 


tr^fnT 


ft^^fi 


3rd,, 


ip:^ or If 


'Fs 


^ 


«?t 


Ex. <{% or <|^i.4 


qr^c^ &c- 


^^ 


T^&c. 






-^ori>/. 






Ist pers. 


• 


'^ 


V 


*% 


2nd „ 


«fr 


WT 


% 


^ 


3rd „ 


i 


;rorire 


MT 


1% 


Ex. 


wrft wr^ or infHs &c. 


^rrm 


Vft^&c. 






Per/>c/. 






lit p«r8. 


M 


»f 


f 


^ 


2nd ., 


7 


nr 


nfr 


^ 


Srd „ 


M 


^ 


WT 




Ex. 


Tl^ 


TT^ &c. TTTf^ 


TTftft &c. 






Future, 






lit pers. 


^^rrPr 


^mn 


w 


W^ 


2nd« 


wftf 


«ni 


w% 


W^ 


3rd,, 


wRi 


wf^ 


Rf% 


Hl*% 


Ex. 


Hf^Hlft 


HftHfP^ &c. 


H^WfJ 


H^W^&c. 
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Conditional, 

K 

Parasm. Atm. 

Singular. Plural. Sinjjular. Plural. 

Istpers, ^ OT^ W OTT*^ 

2ad „ ?E^ . ^^nr ^^# W^ 

3rd „ ^^ wg, 'E^rtr f^^rg 

The terminations of the Present of hoth Padas are the same as in 
Sanskrit, with the exception of the plural ^ and ^, the ^ of the second 
person plural of the Atmanepada being a corruption of ^. This 
tense is most iu use ; hence the Pali speakers learned it v/eWt so to say, 
from their Sanskrit teachers. The other tenses, except the Future 
which, like the Present, is also entirely Sanskrit, and the moods have pre- 
served such of their forms as are more frequently used in ordinary life- 
There is, for instance, greater occasion for the use of the second person 
singular of the Imperative Mood, and also for the third person. Hence 
these are the same as in Sanskrit, but the second person plural termi- 
nation tj", and the first person singular Pr and the plural *r, Parasmai- 
pada, have been transferred from the Present. As to these, even in 
Sanskrit we find the Present used very generally for this Mood in the 
first person ; as in f% If ^: fi j ^HM^i ll ^ Sak., f% ^ ^: ft^ SfTOft" 
Mrichh., &c. where the forms should be ^'TfTTf^, chi^lPl &c. The 
rest are the same as in Sanskrit. The second person singular is formed 
in two ways, viz. without adding any termination as in the conjugations 
which give an ending BT to the base, and by appending f^ as is done in 
the others. The Atmanepada ^ is changed to ^, the ^ being dis- 
solved into ^, and since ^ renders the previous vowel heavy, the 
resulting g is doubled to preserve that effect. The plural t^ is altered 
to v^; the H^ and the mute element being dropped, we have s^ the 
final vowel of which is transformed into ^ through the influence of the 
preceding ^, The ^ of the first person singular becomes q", or this may 
be considered to have been transferred from the Present, and for the 
plural we have BTTT^ which is an old Vedic termination of the 
Atmanepada first person plural corrupted in Sanskrit to stttI'' The rf 
and 3T5=^ of the third person are the same as the ^TPT and BT^^m of 
the parent language. 

The Potential has preserved the old forms of the third person only, 
viz., ip^ for qxJH, and qp^ri for T^J: The 7( is doubled as in ^dy 
for ^if according to a general rule which we have noticed before. 
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The singular of this person is tilso formed by adding ^rq* made up 
on the analogy of the plural qr^ and also of such forms as Q^^|<i.. 
The final vowel is however shortened, but in such . cases as i| | H)i|f 
for ^rnft^TF^ it remains long. This form with the final long is used 
as a base, and the terminntions of the first person and second person 
of the Present added to it to form the corresponding persons of the 
Potential. The Atmanepada qir» ^> and Ipjt "re the same as lf?f, 
qr^, and fmf: of the Sanskrit sr-conjugations, the ^ of ^ being 
rendered an aspirate and the ^ of f[m: shortened. The Parasmaipada 
singular ff2ni[^as in ^T^^T'l.is adapted for the Atmanepada in the form 
^^ and the plurals of the second and first persons are formed by taking 
^vs[ as the base and appending wif*( corrupted to off and ^^ of the 
Present. 

In the Imperfect the Mr And ^ of the third person seem to be genera- 
lized from such forms as snn'T^ and a?^: The termination 7f( is, as 
you know, applied in Sanskrit optionally to roots ending in BIT And 
necessarily to f^ and such as are reduplicated. The 9^ of the 
singular, however, may be considered as due to the lengthening of 
the previous ST of such Sanskrit forms of the BT-conjugations as arr^> 
when the final consonant was dropped. This lengthening was brought 
about by the forcible pronunciation of the bt rendered necessary in 
Saoskrit by the final consonant. The second person singular is af); 
which, corresponds to the Sanskrit ar.*, and bt of the first person singular 
to the B?*!;^ with tlie nasal dropped. The Atmanepada second person 
singular ^ is transferred from the Present, ^ is vis^R, and f is genera- 
lized from the forms of the non-BT-conjugations, such as BT^(%, Brffl*, 
&c. The Perfect has preserved the third person singular b? and plural 
7 and the first person singular B?, of the Parasmaipada ; and ^ of the 
Atmanepada. Of the rest, qr second person singular Parasmaipada is 
perhaps the q* of the Sanskrit Atmanepada singular of the first and 
third persons ; and the f of the Atmanepada is transferred from the 
Imperfect. 

In the Aorist the third person singular f is the termination of the 
fifth form of the Sanskrit Aorist with the final ?^ dropped as usual ; and 
the plural ^ is generalized from such forms as bt^: Some roots, such 
as )|^and fr have f^ for the singular as Bfif^ and BlohlRl, the % of 
which is to be traced to ^Efh^* Another plural termination is f|| in 
which we can recognize the Sanskrit f^:. The second person singular BTi' 
is from the Bf^ of the second Aorist ; and the first person singular is 
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f resulting from the fusion of the augment f with the BT)i[^ of the second 
Aorist. The third person singular and plural and the first person, 
singular of the Atmanepada are the same as the corresponding ones 
of the Parasmaipada Imperfect, both numbers of the second person 
are the same as the corresponding Atmanepada of the Imperfect, and 
the 9^ of the first person plural is transferred from the Present. 

The terminations of the Second Future are made up as in Sanskrit 
by prefixing ^ = ^ to those of the Present. The Atmanepada first 
person singular has however ^ instead of ^. In one instance, viz., 
trfff^, ftf^f^ from ft, the ^ is corrupted to f . In the Conditional 
terminations the ^ occurs everywhere, but the other portions are 
transferred from other tenses. The ending ^ of the third person- 
smgular ;^^ is of course the MT of the Imperfect ; the 3Ti^ of the plural 
has been transferred from the Aorist, Imperfect, or Potential ; the ;^ 
and ^ of ^ and ^^nf ft^e brought over from the Atmanepada and 
Parasmaipada of the Present ; ^ is ^spr , and the t^ of ^^r the 
plural is from the Imperfect. In Sanskrit, the short terminations of 
the Imperfect and other tenses are added to the pr in the Conditional ; 
hut here there is a mixture of both the short and the long, and also of 
the two Padas. We find the same mixture in the Atmanepada. 

It will thus appear that the Present and Future have preserved most 
of the Sanskrit terminations, and the other tenses only about two or 
three. Besides the terminations that have thus been preserved or 
transferred by analogy from one tense to another, there are others 
which cannot be thus explained. Such are ^ Atmanepada first personi 
plural of the Present ; nr and «^ of the Parasmaipada second and first 
person plural, and fir third person singular, ?if|' second person singular 
and 3% first person plural of the Atmanepada, of the Perfect ; vj second 
person plural and ^ first person plural Parasmaipada, and fq* and ^ 
third person singular and plural and vf^ first person plural Atmane- 
pada, of the Imperfect ; ^second person plural and ^ first person plural 
Parasmaipada of the Aorist, and ^ first person plural of the Atmane- 
pada of the same ; % first person plural Atmanepada of the Future ;. 
and T^ Parasmaipada and v^ Atmanepada of the first person of the- 
Conditional. These are unquestionably forms of the root aT9 tacked 
on to the base in the particular tenses when the old terminations were- 
forgotten, or some of them may be traced directly to the termina- 
tions of the Sanskrit Aorist ^, ^qr^ and ^ which themselves, aa.- 
you know, are forms of 3^^. Of these, the Parasmaipada second 
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person plural nr is to be traced to the corresponding Sanskrit ^ of the 
Present of ariT* and «f and ^ first person plural to the ^ of aTTFT of 
the Imperfect and ^: of the Present respectively. The penultimate 
B? of ^: is lengthened for the same reason as that of Biiq^sr^ is in 
forming S4i|-4||. The Atmanepada njf of the second person singular 
t5omes from the ^qT« o^ W^m: of the Imperfect, nr third person 
singular, from the ^ of 9?r^ of the same ; and 9% and «^ first person 
plural are to be referred to such Atmanepada forms as ^ and tEW* 
Of the last two, ^ appears to be, a new formation from ^, and ^f^ 
IS the old Vedic archetype of ^*|^. 

You will thus see that when the original Sanskrit forms were 
forgotten, new ones corresponding to them were constructed in the Pali, 
not only by the use of false analogies, but also by taking one form 
distinctively expressive of the sense of a particular mood or tense as a 
base, and appending first only the personal terminations of the Present, 
-as in the case of the. Potential ; and secondly, the forms of the root 
BT^. You will hereafter find that the modern vernaculars have resorted 
to one at least of these two modes of reconstruction ; and similarly the 
beginnings in the Pali of a mode of constructing new case-forms widely 
prevalent in the modern dialects was brought to your notice before ; 
so that the spirit or turn of mind which has been in operation in the 
formation of the vernacular speech of the country has been the same 
since very remote times. 

The terminations with an initial consonant are in the general 
tenses appended through *the intervention of the vowel ^; but in some 
•cases there are forms directly corrupted from Sanskrit ; as ^^^^f^, 
-Sanskrit T^^vf^, 41 «M^ ff) =H7^^f^ • The temporal augment BT is often 
omitted, as ipiT or ^f^rp^f, ipft or BTJrfV, Ylf^Hir or BTvri%^^. The 
several varieties of the Aorist and the many special forms of the Perfect 
have for the most part gone out of use. The Passive is formed by the 
•addition of sf as in Sanskrit, sometimes with the augment f , sometimes 
without, in which last case the conjunct consonant is corrupted 
according to the prevailing rules ; as jf^^t), T^, t7»i%, ef>Rjqi) . 
The forms in a good many cases fire the same as in Sanskrit only 
phonetically altered ; as fft^, ^^y f^^y in which cases we see 
that the B^ of PTT is changed to f, and ^^ and ^r^ undergo Sampra- 
sarana. The causal is formed by adding sn^ or BTTPT and q* or 
^STRT ; as «|iKIMf^ or ehTifM^/^ and <h\\f^ or efiK^ff). These forms I 
have already explained. The Past Passive Participle is formed as in 
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Sanskrit, and in many cases the forms are the same. The AbsoliitiTe 
is formed by using the terminations fnf* ^^tUff ftnd ^ The first is 
the same as the second, the semi-vowel f( having only undergone 
Saihpras&rana ; and they are to be traced to such Vedic forms as 
^ft^f fn^^ &c., which have disapf)eared in classical Sanskrit. The 
Infinitive is formed by adding^ as in Sanskrit, or ^ \thich, I have 
already observed, is one of the many ways in which the Vedic Infinitive 
is formed. It has become obsolete in the later Sanskrit. 

Now if the P41i grew up naturally in the manner I have described, 
it could not come to possess the several grammatical forms it exhibits 
unless they were in use in Sanskrit at the time when it branched off. 
It has, as we have seen, preserved eight of the ten Tenses, whence it 
follows that verbnl forms of these were then current in the languau:e. 
Pali therefore represents Middle Sanskrit or the usage that prevailed 
during the period between the composition of the Brahmanas and 
Yaska or Panini, and must have begun to be formed during that period. 
We shall hereafter find that the later Prakrits represent the third stage 
in the development of the Sanskrit, that in which a good many of 
the verbal forms ceased to be used ; and thus bear to what I have 
called classical Sanskrit the same relation that the Pali does to Middle 
Sanskrit. 

We will now proceed to consider those valuable specimens of the 
ancient languages of the country which have been preserved in in- 
scriptions. The most important of these are the edicts of Asoka, the 
pious king of P&taliputra in Magadha, the modern Behar, who flour- 
ished in the middle of the third, century before Christ. These edicts 
contain the king's religious and moral injunctions to his subjects, and set 
forth his own ideas, belief, and conduct in these matters. Five different 
versions of them have been discovered, inscribed on rocks in different 
parts of the country. There is one at Qirn&r, near JunAgad, in Kattiawar, 
another at Dhauli in Kattak, and a third at Kapurdi-giri or Sahbazgiri 
in Afghanistan. These have been published and examined. The Girnar 
version has been copied several times, but the other two only once, and 
hence there are a good many imperfections in our existing copies of them. 
Another version has recently been discovered at Jangad near Ganjam, 
in the Northern Circars, and copied by a Madras Civilian. It is unfor- 
tunately greatly mutilated, not more than two of the fourteen edicts 
being found complete, and but a few words left of some. The fifth has 
recently been discovered by General Cunningham at Khalsi, near 
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Ifasuri) in the Himalayas, and has not yet been published.* Other 
edicts of the same king are found inscribed on columns which exist at 
Delhi, Allahabnd, and other places. At Dhauli and Ganjam there exist, 
along with the edicts mentioned above, others which answer to these. 
Another inscription of Asoka has been found at Babhra in Hajputana, 
which consists of a letter to the Buddhist congregation of Magadha. 
These inscriptions are in three different dialects, closely related to each 
other. The Girnar dialect is very much like the P&li. That of the 
Dhauli, Ganjam, and Khalsi versions presents peculiarities which are 
found in a later Pr&krit called Magadhi by the grammarians. Such 
are the substitution of (^ for i", q* for the sft of the nominative singular 
of masculine nouns in bt* f^ the termiuAtion of the locative instead of 
the Pali f^^, and f^R^ fur ^TfT. The Babhra and the column inscrip- 
tions are also in this dialect. The Sahbazgiri recension admits of some 
oonjuncts such as if, and the sibilants V[^and ^ which in the others and 
in PaU are changed to 9|;. But it is a question whether these are 
dialectic peculiarities, or are to be attributed to a confusion of the 
vernacular with Sanskrit. I will now place before you short specimens 
of these dialects. 

Girn&r, edict VIII. 
Sanskrit, 

Mft<t> i HM^< fnrrft ftf f i^ i ^i ^r?7Tr%S:i M^^4M i *^ i Pi 4?Trprr- 
#^fhfrt^ I ^N" ^ mSi^i^ti ««-tqPi frwrvrrpTT f^ ■^^'^ 

Translation : — 

" Some time ago kinjrs went on pleasure excursions. Stag-hunting snd 
such others were the diversions. But Priyadarsin, the favourite of the 



* PnblishcMl since in Corp. Inso. Ind. I have made ose of General CanniDg. 
I'a remionii in the texts given below. 
VOL. XVI. 41 
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gods, received enliglitenment when he had been a crowned monarch for 
ten years. Then he entered on a righteous course, which consists in 
seeing Brahmanas andSramanas» and bestowing gifts, seeing the religious 
elders and presenting gold, and seeing country-people and giving instruc- 
tion in righteousness and in the investigation of the law. Since that 
time this has been the great delight of the king Priyadarsin in his latter 
days/' 

It is not usual in these inscriptions to mark the double or assimilated 
consonants. Hence we do not find them here except in the case of 
double nasals which are indicated by an anusvara followed by the nasal. 
There is, as in Pali, no other phonetic change ; 3rf^ we see becomes 
qf^ and v^ becomes optionally ^; and jCMHI the nominative plural, 
^Cnit for ^33ff the genitive singular, ^F^ the nominative singular, and 
all other cases are just like these in that dialect. We have the 
Aorist forms ending in an anusvara followed by 9, as in Pali* But there 
are some diflPerences ; l^tilR^is lidlR^ in Pali as it is in the other recen- 
sions of this same inscription, ST^i^ is ^^9? though BTli^ agrees 
with the rules of Pali grammar and must have existed in the l^anguage ; 
the ^ of l|r?PT is opposed to Pali usage, but the engraver may have 
committed a mistake ; 'A^r^ is for f^^Kj, f being; changed to q* before 
the conjunct according to the rule we have noticed. iqT'^ is ^niTT in 
Pali ; but the inscription perhaps represents the prevailing usage more 
correctly ; and the a? is lengthened in tT^ probably through mistake. 
There are thus very few cases of real difference, and though they 
might be considered to point to a dialectical variety of the nature of 
those we find in the different versions of the edicts, still the language 
is in the same stage of growth as the P^li. 

The following is the Dhauli version collated with that at Khalsi 
and completed : — 

We here observe the varieties mentioned before, the change of I" to 
t^ and the nominative in If. We also see ^(^pT^ for >|^|(ij, qf^^ff^ 



* ^^ Pm Kh. • 3tqn^ Kh. ' ?t^nt Kh. 

* ft for F^T^ ?f Kh. ' Dh. Om. " P\i.^(h6{ Kh. 

' ^ for TfcTT 4 Dh. ' 5PT Kh. • f^^ Kh. 
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ft>p tTfTrftOTl^, ^t^ or ?Wf («=fWTf ) for <$?tpf» and ^jt or WPT^T 
for ^fY^^' So then here we have another dialect. 
Kapurdigirior ^ahbazgiri version: — 

Here we have the conjuncts ^; ^, flT &c., and the three Sanskrit 
sibilants ; and also f^ForPi^ for PiifffpTSl: and ffl^Hr^ for fj^rrt^. The 
reason why we have not one same version at all the three places must 
be that it was the intention of the king to publish the edicts in the 
dialect of each particular }^ace« The Dhaxili*Khalsi dialect is, as 
observed before, used in the column inscriptions, and also in that found 
at Babhra. The king's predHection for it can be plausibly accounted 
for only on the supposition that it was his own native tongue. If 
so, this dialect must have prevailed in Magadha, which country was 
under his immediate rule, and the capital of which was P&taliputra, 
where he reigneeL And this accounts for the fact that it ii used in the 
inscriptions at EHiauli and Ganjam, since* they are situated in the con- 
tiguous country. It would thus appear that the grammarians of the 
later languages had more solid grounds than mere fancy lor calling that 
Prakrit which bears close resemblance to this language by the name of 
Magadhi. Here then we find specimens of three dialect» prevalent in 
three widely distant provinces-; but we should bear in mind that the 
difference between them is small, while in the languages that are 
spoken in these countries at the present day it is so> great as to make it 
difficult for the natives of one province to- understand those of 

another. 

In the many other ancient monuments existing in the country we 
often find inscriptions which are principally in^ two languages, the Sans- 
krit and the P&li or Prakrit, understanding by this term simply a dialect 
derived from, the Sanskrit. Those in the latter (Pali) are mostly con- 
nected with Buddhism ; though, some Buddhistic inscriptions also, such 
a^ those discovered by General Cunningham at Mathura several years 
ago, are in Sanskrit. In the caves at Kanheri, Nasik, Junar, Nana- 
ghat, Karleih, and some other places in this Presidency, and in the 
Bhilsa topes, we have Pali or Prakfit inscriptions. Most of these are 
short, but at Nasik we have long ones, in the caves of Ushavadata 
and Gotamiputra. The language of these latter is Pali ; and but a few 
forms are peculiar, such as frT and f^^ for which the Pali has ffOT|- 
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suid ^R^, Past Passive Participles of ^ and ^ ; and ^ for the numeral 
two, the Pali form heing |[ or^. In UshavadAta's caves we have one 
inscription entirely in Sanskrit, the rest are in P^li or Prakrit, but we 
have an intermixture of Sanskrit words, and the conjuncts !r, ST a-nd ^ 
often appear. In these and smaller inscriptions we have such words 
as ^n: for fr^, mm^^ for ^ri^«h, ^rfer for ^^, ^n^ for ^^, while 
the Pali forms of these words are ff^, ^ff^sfr, ^^'H', and S^^c^r Some 
of these inscriptions were engraved so late as the .third century^ 
when the Pali could hardly have been the vernacular ; but it had become 
the sacred language of the Buddhists ; the mendicant priests for whoai 
the caves were intended and even educated lay members of that per- 
suasion understood it ; and hence it was used in these inscriptions as 
Sanskrit was in others. The style of Qotamiputra's charters, abounding 
as it does in long compounds and elaborate expressions, is very unlike 
the plain and simple language of Asoka's edicts/ And at the end of 
these and that of his son, we are told that the officers of these kings 
who caused the charters to he engraved acted under the command, i\e. 
wrote to the dictation of " respected persons who were the compilers of 
all such documents," It thus appears that the Pali was at that time a 
sacred and a literary language among the Buddhists* And as to the 
language of the other inscriptions, which like those of Gotaraiputra 
and his sons were not composed by learned men, one can easily 
understand how ignorant persons, not knowing Sanskrit or Pali well, 
hut still not ignorant enough to know nothing of thuse languages 
would confound together Sanskrit, P^li, and vernacular words. Even 
in our days we find the phenomenon in the patrihds or horoscopes 
written by bur Jos'is or astrologers, which are neither in pure Sanskrit 
nor in pure vernacular, but contain a mixture of them both, and the 
Sanskrit words and forms in which are incorrectly written. And an 
explanation of this nature I have also to give of another variety of 
language that is found in the writings of the Northern or Nepalese 
Buddhists. These, you know, unhke those of the Ceylonese and 
Burmese Buddhists are written in Sanskrit, but in such works as the 
Lalitavistara, or the Hfe of Buddha, we find along with prose passages 
in pure Sanskrit, a number of verses which contain words or forms 
which are not Sanskrit. Thus, for instance, we have : — 

You will here see that ^^^, 5r^, aiid anj are as in the Pali treated 
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like nouns in B?, ^ is dissolved into S?Tf , and there are a few other 
instancea of this process, such as fa<^^i ' for ^^, ftrft* for ^ft, ^ft for 
iff &c., but generally the conjunct consonants are retained as they 
are in Sanskrit, and not assimilated. So also you have ^fl^f^ for 
^ITf^* irnrnr Genitive singular of irrnr, ^iMilfifll. ^ I ^^nf<^ , ^^9^ 
Imperative second person plural, i(fi(V[ for ^PHPT, &c*, and even such 
Words as iTHftf which are Pali in every respect. But along with these 
there are other peculiarities which must be attributed simply to care- 
lessness. For instance, the case terminations are often omitted, a thing 
never done either in Sanskrit or PAH, as grnr ^RfRf for ^^t^f^, gfrf 
for gnW when governed by t^^ft^. ifNT ^T i mM for «fr^ ^f{f^^s^, &c. 
Such constructions as m^^^ ^TO-^en^mT: for ^if^iHi^WH^ r^ 
iftrt^HlRr ITty Sf^pnf for ^r)^HlRl^^H4, are often to be met with. 
This language has therefore no fixed characteristics at all. We have 
teen that in such words as ^i^, int and 3!n^ above, the final consonant 
is dropped, and these as in Pali and Prakrit made nouns in ^. But 
IffT^ is used in the Sanskrit form also, as ^ftfMf^TV > and there are in- 
stances in which other final consonants are preserved. Along with such 
a form as fjf^n^^rfff noted above, which is constructed on the same prin- 
ciple as the Pali Qf^T^^Tl^, such a Sanskrit one as «pr^^ is found. It 
therefore appears to me that this is not an independent language ; 
but that the writers of the QAthas knew the spoken language or PAIi, 
and that they were imperfectly acquainted with Sanskrit, knowing 
eooagh of it to see that the assimilation of consonants was a vul- 
garity, but not acquainted with its grammar. They intended to write 
in the more polished or literary language, but not knowing it well, often 
used unconsciously the grammatical forms and the peculiar words of 
the vernacular. At the time when the Gathas were written the claims 
of the PAli to be considered a separate language were probably not 
recognised, and it constituted the speech of the uninstructed. Those 
who in this condition of things wished to write could not think of 
doing so in that form of speech, and therefore wrote in what they con- 
sidered the language of educated men ; but they knew it imperfectly, 
and produced such a heterogeneous compound as we have seen. 
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Art. XVIlI.-^Relations befuoeen Sanskrit, Pali, the Prakrits 
and the Modern Vernaculars, By Eamkbishka Gopal 
Bhandabkab> M.A.^ &g. 

ThuS) gentlemen> have we surveyed the whole field of Indian Aryan 
speech' from the Vedic times to our own, and what is it we have found 7 
The Vedic dialect lost a great many of its words andsome grammatical 
forms, its nouns and roots arranged themselves under definite declensions 
and conjugations, and thus became what 1 have called Middle Sanskrit. 
Till then there was no phonetic corruption except in isolated instances. 
But after that time the process went on rapidly, and words were altered 
in form principally by the law of the assimilation of conjunct consonants 
and a few vowel changes. By the law of generalization or false analogy 
the declensions and conjugations were reduced to the prevailing types ; 
some new words came into use and a few old ones became obsolete, and 
thus the language arrived at a stage of which the PAli, the sacred 
language of the Southern Buddhists, and the inscriptions of Asoka 
afford us specimens. Then began a general use of attributive expres- 
sions for verbal forms, which had its effect on the vernacular or derived 
languages also, and thus while a good many of these forms went out of 
use in Sanskrit, the numberof tenses and moods in the derived languages 
was reduced to three. In the meanwhile the processes which formed the 
Pali went on, other laws of phonetic change, and principally that of 
the elision of uninitial consonants and the reduction of aspirated ones 
to ^ came into operation. The use of analogy in the simplification of 
grammar proceeded further, a few words of a non-Sanski-it origin were 
adopted, and thus arose the Prakf its. Tltere were several dialects of this 
class, but the distinction between them was not great. After a while 
in the Prakrits themselves new phonetic processes began, the chief of 
which were the dropping of one of the assimilated consonants and in 
most cases lengthening the preceding vowel, and the <jbviating of the 
hiatus caused by the vowels brought together by consonantal elision by 
combining them or inserting light semi-vowels between tbem. These 
were carried on further, the declensional and conjugational terminations 
were corrupted and mutilated, and the forms began to get confused; case 
relations came to be expressed by connecting independent words or 
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pronominal forms mth the genitive of the noun; and new verbal forms 
were constructed from the participles by appending the personal termina- 
tions on the analogy of the existing tenses, or by using the roots 
indicative of existence as auxiliaries* About this time the Prakrit speak- 
ing people came to be divided into independent communities, separated 
from each other by hills and riverS) or communication between them 
decreased ; and therefore these several processes of destruction and con* 
Btruction were carried on at a varying rate and with a difference of detail 
in each ; and thus grew up the modern Hindi, Marathi, Gujarat!, Sindhi^ 
Ac. This is the whole history. The vernaculars have descended from 
tlte Prakrits, and the Prakrits from Sanskrit; and since a language is 
transmitted from generation to generation orally, if the modern dialects 
are spoken languages the Prakrits must ha?e been so, and if the Prakrits 
were spoken dialects the Sanskrit niust have been so. 

But these conclusions have been denied by some scholars. Professor 
H» H. Wilson says that the Prakrit of the plays is an artificial modifica- 
tion of the Sanskrit language devised to adapt it to peculiar branches of 
literature* And the reason he gives is that even in later plays composed 
but a few centuries ago the Prakrit used is not the vernacular of the 
day, but that which we find in the very earliest work of the species. But 
he is by no means certain, and leaves the question undecided. The 
reason advanced by him is evidently of no weight. If I choose at this 
day to express my thoughts in Latin and compose a treatise in that 
language instead of my vernacular, does that prove that that language 
is artificial ? Latin is sometimes still used in Europe for literary pur- 
poses, though it is not the vernacular of any country. Sanskrit play- 
writers of later ages, and even a stray dramatist at the present day use 
the old PrAkrits for their inferior characters in orthodox obedience to 
the rules laid down bv the old authorities on the histrionic art ; and 
aiace the Prakrits, like Sanskrit, Latin, and other languages are preserv- 
ed by means of grammars and literary works, it is possible to write in 
them as in these languages. 

Mr. Beames ct one time expressed himself decidedly on this point : 
••The Prakrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that ever was 
spoken." So Dr. Pischel, a German scholar : ** I cgree with Mr, 
Beames, thut none of the Prakrits wr.s ever a spoken language, and 
that in order to learn what was the spoken language of the Aryans we 
must turn principally to the modern vernaculars." This, gentlemen, 
we have done; we have examined the vernaculars and found that there 
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is not a rule about the changes of letters in passing from Sanskrit into 
the Prakrit given by Vararuchi or Hemachandra, of which instances are 
not found in the vernaculars. Of such as are general the examples are 
abundant; and in a great many cases even the words in which the 
change is of a special kind are preserved in the vernaculars, in their 
Prakrit form, slightly altered according to the processes that afterwards 
came intu operation, A good many ot the vocal peculiarities of the 
Pali and Prakrit speakers are preserved by the speakers of the Gujarat i, 
Marathi, Hindi, Sindhi and Bengali. I have already drawn your atten- 
tion to the fact that the ordinary Gujarati cannot pronounce $ or ^ 
but makes q" or s^ of it, the Marathi Desastha o|; of sT, and the Sindhi 
and the Bengali 71? of ^^ and the Hindi 7^ or >{ of it and ^ of the 
sibilant. The Bengali pronounces a conjunct ending in ^ as a double 
consonant and preserves the old Miigadhi peculiarity of reducing all the 
sibilants to vt» while the Hind! still manifests the Paisachi peculiarity of 
making ^of%. The case terminations in the forms they assumed in 
the Apabhramsa have been preserved, some in this dialect, some in that. 
All the three Prakrit tenses do exist and none other; past time is ex- 
pressed in just the same way as in the Prakrits; the participles, the 
causals, the passives, the denominatives, the nominal and verbal bases, 
and the remnants of the Sanskrit conjugations are just as they were in 
the Prakrits ; and the new verbs and cases are formed out of Prakrit 
materials only. Then again a good many of the Desya or non-Sanskrit 
words that existed in the Prakrits are found in the vernaculars. 

Now if the Prakrits were not spoken dialects, what these scholars pro- 
bably mean is that they were artificial adaptations, as Professor Wilson 
calls them. But we have seen that they grew up by such natural laws 
as guide the development of any language whatever. The development 
of the Prakrit dialects from Sanskrit is paralleled by the development 
of the Romance languages from Latin. If the Prakrit dialects are to be 
considered artificial, it is difficult to conceive upon what principles they 
could have been constructed and for what purpose. A conscious manu- 
fkcture of a language would be conducted upon some general principles 
and would not admit of such isolated forms, not obeying any general 
rule, as we have noticed. The analogies would be perfect; but on the 
contrary we have seen that in the Pali and the Prakrits a good many- 
forms are made up according to a certain rule brought into use by 
analogy, as for instance making the passive by adding f ^ or f3T while 
there are others which are not thus constructed but have descended by 
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einnple phonetic corruption of Sanskrit forms, as ftWff ^^TC^ >tnd 
othen. In tA\ parts of grammar there are such forms, and these have 
descended to the modern Vernaculars, as we have seen. 

Again, if these had been artificial languages they would not have 
been called after the names of provinces as we have seen they were. 1 
have (civen reasons for believing that though the difference between 
the Saurcseut and the MahArashfri was not great, some peculiarities of 
the former have been preserved by the modem Sindhf, Panj&bi, Braja 
and Hindi, while the Marat hi represents the old Mahar&shtri. And 
some of the peculiarities of the Magadht Prakrit are distinctly observ- 
able as we have seen in some of the inscriptions of Asoka, in which it 
would be absurd to suppose an artificial language was used. And hovr, 
if they were not popular dialects, could the idea of using them for 
women and the inferior characters in dramatic plays have in the first 
place arisen? That a poet should make certain persons in his work 
•peak their peculiar dialect, especially when that is an inferior dialect 
and likely to create mirth, is natural, and this device is resorted to by 
writers in all countries. But it was probably more from considerations 
of propriety tban liveliness that these languages began to be used by 
Sanskrit dramatists. For they are no less particular about such pro- 
prieties, and of even the so-called unities, than other nations. For one 
of the rules of the Art is that one act should not contain the events 
of more than a day. Similarly the minute directions about the use 
of certain Pr&krit dialects in the case of certain persons are explicable 
only on the supposition that the original idea was to represent in the 
drama a state of things actually existing in the world. For these varied 
tvasonsit admits of no question whatever that the Pr&krits of the poets 
and of the grammarians were really at one time spoken languages. 
Bat it is of course not meant that they were spoken just as we find 
them written, or that they were necessarily spoken at the time when 
the poets that use them flourished. The PrAkrits became literary and 
dead dialects as Sanskrit itself hal before them, and, as already remarked, 
they may be used for literary purposes even now, if one wishes to do 
so. The distinction between the written Prakrits and the correspond- 
ing spoken PrAkrits cannot be greater than the usual distinction be- 
tween the language of books and that of ordinary life; and probably 
the Prakrits of some of our early plays represent the vernaculars of the 
time faithfully. 1 must not omit to mention that Mr. Beames has 
c o w w derably modified his opinion since he wrote the article from which 
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the above extract is taken, for in the beginning of the Introduction to 
his Comparative Grammar he speaks of the Prakrits as spoken languages, 
and attempts to account for the use of so many in the dramatic plays 
instead of setting it down to a mere fancy* 

We will next proceed to consider the views that have been put forth, 
opposed to the conclusions we have arrived at, as regards the relation 
between Sanskrit and the Prakrits, and endeavour to determine that 
relation more definitely than we have done. Professor Weber believes 
that in the Vedic times there were several dialects, and that by a 
fusion of these a common language called the S&nskrit was formed, while 
at the same time the dialects ran on their course and formed the Pra- 
krits. He says, " I incline to the opinion of those who deny that the 
Sanskrit Bhasha, properly so called, was ever the common spoken lan- 
guage of the whole Aryan people, and assign it to the learned alone* 
Just as our modern High German, arising out of the ancient dialects 
of the Germans, reduced what was common to all to universal rules and 
laws, and by the power of analogy obliterated all recollection of varie- 
ties ; and just as, on the other hand, these dialects while they gradually 
degenerated often preserved at the same time fuller and more ancient 
forms ; so also the Vedic dialects became partly combined in one 
stream, in which their individual existence was lost, and so formed the 
regular Sanskrit Bhasha, and partly flowed on individually on their own 
origioal (Prakrita) irregular force, and continued to be the idioms of 
different provinces in the corruption of which they participated. The 
Sanskrit language and the Prakrit dialects had, therefore, a common 
and simultaneous origin ; the latter did not spring out of the former." 
Professor Weber gives a few instances of Prakritised Sanskrit words 
from the Vedic dialect, as he calls it, to show that the development of 
the Prakrits began then, but nearly all of these are from such works 
as the Upanishads, which must be assigned to a very late period when 
the language was in that confusion which we find in the Buddhistic 
Gathas. Now if the development of Sanskrit and the Prakrits was 
contemporaneous,how comes it that almost all the words and grammatical 
forms in these latter dialects are manifest corruptions of Sanskrit words 
and forms ? Professor Weber's theory does not account for this fact, 
but this defect is supplied by Mr. Beames, who holds nearly the same 
view as the Professor. He says, ** The idea of a common language is the 
creation of modern times, and the effect of the spread of literature." 
*' The most probable hypothesis is, that the Aryans from the earliest 
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times spoke many dialects, all closely akin, all having the same family 
likeness and tendencies common to all, perhaps in every case mutually 
intelligible, but still distinct and. co-existent." in a note we are tohl 
that this is probable but cannot be proved. The dialect of the Vedic 
faymns was, he says, only one of these. Then ** after a time the 
Brahmans consciously and intentionally set themselves to the task 
of constructing a sacred language, by preserving and reducing to rule 
the grammatical elements of this Vedic tongue.*' ** They seized on 
the salient features of Aryan speech as contained in all dialects, and 
roouldrd theminto one harmonious whole." They (the popular dialects) 
were anterior to Sanskrit, contemporary with it, and they finally sur- 
Tifcd it. Nevertheless, Sanskrit is older than the dialects. This 
sounds like a paradox, but it is true in two senses : first, that *' as ages 
rolled on, the vulgar dialects went on developing into new forms while 
Sanskrit remained fixed and fossilized for ever.*' The second is, that 
though Pilnini, who is credited with this feat of constructing the Sans- 
krit language, lived when the early dialects were much changed, still 
among the firahmans there was a traditional memory of the ancient 

and then obsolete forms of many words In teaching hispupils 

the true principles of speech, Panini would naturally use these archaic 
words in preference to the cortuptions current around him, and thus 
the language which he, to a certain extent, created, was in great part 
a resuscitation of antiquated terms." 

To be able to estimate the views of these writers at their true worth, 
it is necessary that we should try to fix the meaning of the word dia- 
Itct, which is the source of some confusion, and endeavonr to form 
some idea of the origin and growth of dialects generally. If little dif- 
ferences are to be regarded as sufficient to constitute a dialect there 
areas many dialects as human beings. For just as no two human faces 
arc exactly alike, no two men speak exactly nlike. Every one has his 
pecuHRrities of pronunciation, and is fond uf particular words or turns 
of expression. The principle of individuality is strong in hunian 
nature, but its effects are counteracted by the principle of community, 
which guides the development of human life ; and the necessity of com- 
munication compels a man to drop peculiarities in speech and to con- 
form himself to the prevailing model. Thus then, the individual dif- 
ferences come to be minute and insignificant, and hence the lr.nguage of 
a community becomes practically one language. But, constituted at 
cammuDities generally, but not necessarily, are, they are composed of 
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classes ; and there is not as much communication between separate classes 
as within the limits of a ckss, and hence there come to be clc^s lan- 
guages, or varieties of speech in the same community. There may be 
many such classes ; but tiie smaller ones may be neglected, and we 
may distinguish between two large ones, generally c::.lled the lower and 
the higher, or the uneduccted and educated classes. The languages of 
these differ, that of the lower ckss being more subject to those laws of 
development, growth, or corruption which I traced in the first lecture. 
Thus an uneducated Englishman uses many such forms as *"! knowed/' 
"you says," formed upon the prevailing analogies ; and his pronuncia- 
tion of a good many words is corrupt, as "genlmsn *' for *•• gentlemati" 
** wot " for " what," ** gnvner *' for governor, &c. And in the same way 
the language of the Marathi, Gujarati or Hindi lower classes is not the 
same as that of the higher. But still the word dialect is not used in speak - 
ing of these two varieties, one principal reason being that the languatre of 
the lower classes is not acknowledged to have an independent existence. 
Again, when a community comes to have a literatnre, the style that 
is used, as a rule, differs from the ordinary conversational style. There 
are certain words, turns of expression, modes of construciion, and evei» 
solitary forms which, though used in conversation, do not appear in 
books. Even these two varieties are not called dialects. The dialects 
of a language therefore or kindred dialects, as they may be called, are 
the languages of kindred communities, which, while they possess a 
large body of common words and forn>s, have also many others which 
are different, though in most cases the roots from which these are de- 
rived are common to all. And according; to tiie pioportion in whicjk 
the similar and dissimilar elements are mixed, the dialects are more or 
less distant from each other. The causes that divide men into distinct 
communities are the causes that create distinct dialects. The laws of 
change and development are always in operation in a language, in a 
changing condition of society, and the processes of destruction or dis- 
appearance of old words and forms and the construction or appearance of 
new ones, i: re constantly going on. Hence, when after the separation of 
men into disiinct communities, communication between themis lessened,, 
these processes go on in a varied and dissimilar manner. The 
conditions of life in their new habitations may also be different, and 
when they are so, they bring about a varied linguistic development. 
But though the processes of destruction and construction are always 
going on in a language, they suppo;se that the society whose language 
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it it, it moving and not stationary. The life of a community may, how- 
ever, be even and unvaried, in which case there will be little change in 
itt language. Or certain races may be very conservHtive, and cling to 
the past with tenacity. Thus the Lithuanian peatdiiits of the preteni 
day have through a number of ages, though they possess nothing like a 
literature, preserved a good many old Aryan words and forms in a purer 
condition than all their fiuropean neighbours. So that even after men 
are divided into distinct communities it is by no means necessary thai 
dittinct dialects should grow up. They may or they may not. But 
the possibility of slight differences, feucli as those which exist in the 
speech of the different classes of a community, even when the dialect is 
the same, is not denied. Now, if for the various reasons above indicated 
dialects have come into existence, these continue until by the develop- 
ment of civilisation and by political events kindred communities 
come to form a nation ; and tlten by increased comniunication and the 
growth of a common literature these dialects are fused together, and 
one harmonious language is formed ; though, however, in remote quar- 
ters they may continue to have an independent existence. The writers 
whom 1 have quoted pay exclusive attention to this fact, of which there 
mre several instances in modern European history, the most notable of 
which is the development of the modern German ; and lay it down as m 
universal proposition which requires no proof, that in an early coiidi 
tion of society there must be a plurality of dialects, and there could b^ 
DO such thing as a common language. This seems to be the opinion 
o> Professor .Max Miiller al'^o. Bnt if there whs not one common origi- 
nal dialect, whence are the common portion of the words and forms of 
kindred dialects, and the common roots derived ? And does not compara- 
tive philology itself, in its comparisons and classifications, go upon the 
assumption that there was such a language ? Thus, then, since the 
creation of dialects depends on causes and the causes may not exibt, it 
will not do to assume that there were several dialects in Vedic times 
without positive proof or even positive indications. Several indepen- 
dent Aryan communities or tribes may not have migrated into India, 
but only one. Or even if more than one tribe came over they may 
have been, like the Lithuanian peasants, very conservative ts regards 
their language. The circumstances we know about the language of 
the period do not necessitate the supposition of a plurality of dialects. 
Betides, if according to Professor Weber these originally existifg dia- 
lects went ou in their own isolated course as the idioms of different 
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provinces, and became the Pali and the Prakrits, we should expect ta 
find much greater divergences between them, produced in the course of 
the many centuries that elapsed between the Vedic period and that iit 
which they were as we now find them. But the distinction between 
the dialects of the inscriptions of Asoka and even between the different 
Prikrits is by no means great, and concerns chiefly the pronunciation 
of individual letters. The plea of linguistic conservatism which I have 
before used in a certain case, cannot be brought in here, since those 
early dialects resembling the language of the Vedas, as they must have 
done if they existed, were already very greatly corrupted in passing inta 
the Pali or the Prakrits. Surely such very extensive changes as front 
the Vedic to the Prakrit form, if carried on in diflRerent provinces by 
different communities, must occasion very great divergences, greater 
even than we find between the modern vernaculars. For the degree of 
departure from the old Prakrits which these last exhibit is not so great 
as that which the Prakfits do from the Vedic dialect. The divergence 
ought at least to be as great, but it certainly is not so. 

Now the way in which the supposed contemporaneous development 
of Sanskrit and the Prakrits is accounted for by Mr. Beames is, as we 
have seen, this : — That the Prakrits arose by a natural development, 
while Sanskrit was created by the Brahroans, and principally by Paniniy 
out of the Vedic dialect, the salient points of Prakrit speech, and by a 
resuscitation of antiquated terms. Hence it contains the old words 
and forms from which those in the Prakrits are derived. And this alsa 

A 

accounts for the existence of what Mr. Beames calls an Aryan but 
non-Sanskritic element in the Prakrits, by which he probably means 
those few forms that are not found in classical Sanskrit, but must be 
referred to the Vedic dialect, or others that must be Aryan, though 
not found either in classical or Vedic Sanskrit. Of the latter there are 
almost no instances which may be regarded as beyond the possibility 
of doubt. But such a theory is calculated to bring relief to a puzzled 
philologist who, not knowing to what Sanskrit word to trace any 
Prakrit or Vernacular word, will at once get out of the difficulty by 
putting it down as an Aryan word not found in Sanskrit. But 
how is it possible to create such a language as the Sanskrit out of the 
elements indicated by Mr. Beames ? A literary style, as distinguished 
from a conversational style, is what one can understand, but a language 
which never had anything to correspond to it in ordinary vernacular 
speech, but is simply created, is inconceivable. And if the creation of 
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41 sacred language was the conscious and deliberate aim of the Brah- 
mans, and Panini resuscitated old or obsolete words, why did they or 
he not include in the new language all the innumerable old obsolete 
Vedic words and grammatical fornrts which would have, ffom the very 
reyerence that was paid to the Vedas, rendered their inyention nnore 
sacred ; and why should they, instead of doing so, have distinguished 
between a Chhandasa or Vedic, and Bhasha or popular, speech ? And 
if the inventors seized all the salient features of the popular dialects, 
would they have left a few but striking Vedic peculiarities in the popular 
speech, such as the absolutive in }^f^ or ^ unrepresented in their new 
language. And how could they from the popular dialects in which the 
conjugations and declensions were reduced to fewer types, construct the 
innumerable forms of the Sanskrit noun or verb, the Perfects, the Aorists 
and the lost tenses or moods ? And what must have been the basis of 
•the incalculable Taddhita or nominal and verbal or krit deriTatives, 
which have left but few traces in the Prakrits ? Even the Vedic dialect 
is not calculated to afford much help. For if the grammar of the later 
Sanskrit had been framed by the conscious inventors upon the model of 
the Vedic, the declensions, conjugations, and the derivatives would have 
been like the Vedic ; whereas, as a matter of fact, the differences are 
great,and sonie of these 1 pdinted out in the first lecture. There remains 
the third alternative, that there was a traditional memory of these 
forms. But why should they have been committed to memory when 
there was no motive ? The sacred formulas which Mr. Beames says 
were orally transmitted do not, if they were the same as those that have 
come down to us, contain a large number of such forms ; and if they 
were different, they are simply imaginary. And though the Vedas were 
and are committed to memory, the Hterally incalculable number of case 
forms, verbal forms, Taddhitas, and Kridants, in the absence of any 
general rules, which were laid down afterwards, as the theory supposes, 
by the grammarian creators of the languages, it is thoroughly impos- 
sible to commit to memory, — impossible, as the great author of the 
Mahabhashya says, even for Indra, with Brihaspati for his teacher and a 
thousand celestial years during which to learn them. Of course it is a 
different thing when they are current in a language which one learns 
from his childhood, though even in this case very few know all the 
words and forms which are current in their own country, and nearly all 
only such as they are immediately concerned with. And what is the 
evidence for the truth of this theory ? Absolutely none is given. It 
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is simply the vague feeling of Rti individual or individuals, and not a 
conclusion arrived at after a deliberate weighing of evidence ; while it 
sets at naught the clearest evidence available in the works of the gram- 
marians themselves, which I shall presently adduce. The theory there- 
fore is utterly untenable, and the contemporaneous development of 
Sanskrit and the Prakrits derived from it, to account for which it was 
invented, is an impossibility. Professor Aufrecht, though he does not 
believe in a plurality o^ Vedic dialects, derives the Prakrits from the 
Vedic language, and assigns Sanskrit to schools of the learned, but does 
not explain its genesis. Those who believe the Vernacular dialects to be 
derived directly from the Vedic must explain the origin of classical Sans- 
krit in some such way as Mr. Beames has done ; there is no other way. 

Dismissing feelings which we have been considering so long, we 
will for a time examine the reason or reasons that are given for doubt- 
ing the derivation of the Pali and the Prnkrits from Sanskrit. Thus 
Professor Childers, in the preface to his Pali Dictionary, states the 
relations between Sanskrit and Pali in the following lucid manner : — 

" If we compare Pali with classical Sanskrit, we find that about two- 
fifths of the vocabulary consists of words identical in form with their 
Sanskrit equivalents, as Ndga^ Buddha^ Niddnd, Nearly all the re- 
maining words present a more or less late or corrupted form 

Words of the above two classes nearly exhaust the Pali vocabulary ; 
but there remains a small though important residuum of forms dis- 
tinctly older than Sanskrit, and found only in the oldest known Sans- 
krit, thHt of the Vedas. Nay, I do not feel sure that Pali does not 
retain a few precious relics older than the most ancient Sanskrit, and 
only to be explained through the allied Indo-Germanic languages. It 
results fro«n all this that Pali cannot be derived from Sanskrit; both, 
though most intimately connected, being independent corruptions of 
the lost Aryan speech which is their common parent ; but that PAii is 
on the whole in a decidedly later stage than Sanskrit, and, to adopt a 
metaphor popularised by Mas Miiller, stands to it in the relation of a 
younger sister." Then in a footnote he gives these Vedic forms in the 
Pali : the infinitive in tavct as hdtave ' for doing,* the absolutive or gerund 
in tvdna, as katvdna * having done.* These two terminations however 
occur only occasionally, the usual ones are the Sanskrit turn and tvd. The 
next two, imaasa, genitive singular of ayaihy and gonam genitive pinral 
of' go " a cow," I consider as made up by false analogy, as I have 
already indicated ; tinnam genitive plural of tri is similar. Then vidA 
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from Vfc/ to know and meaning "one who knows;'* e/i'ro, which is 
nascuiine in the Veda and in the Pali, while it is feminine in Sanskrit; 
the imperative first person plural in dmase as in i/amdma$e, " I shall 
or may restrain,'* kasdmase, " I shall or may plough?** the imperfect 
akd of karoti from the Vedic akat, Pali has the Vedic I, hut this is a 
•ound natural under certain circumstances, since we have it in Marathi 
andGujarAti, Aud kuham corresponding to the Vedic kuha. The Vedic 
Instrumental plural termination of nouns in it is retained in the Pali 
and also corrupted to ehi. Professor Childers, however, thinks it is 
corrupted from the Sanskrit ablative bhyas, 1 agree with those who 
derive it from the Vedic affix. To these may be added the Prakrit ^^f 
"he does,** in which there is a remnant of the fitth conjus;atioii, while 
the root belongs to the eighth class; and also the affix tTT of abstract 
nouns* while it isf^ in ordinary Sanskrit. Prakrit possesses <J^ur 9;^ 
corresponding to the Piili ^SfJ^ or rf^ and the instrumental affix qf^. 

Then in another note Professor Childers gives the Pali^a/M ** heavy ** 
or '* great/* while Sanskrit has 9j^, though the i\X appears in the 
Sanskrit comparative and superlative forms ipfhsr^and irftS"- The Bf 
ia seen in the Greek word ^apls and Latin gravis. The potential a^r^ 
'* let him be/* is also said not to have anything to correspond to it in 
Sanskrit; butit maybe traced to the Vedic subjunctive or ^, 3T^«Tf or 
regarded as a corruption of B^iE^rnir for Sanskrit Hir^, the ^ though 
dropped in Sanskrit being brought over by analogy from tho singular 
of the other tenses. lie also gives X^^ while Sanskrit has f^, which is 
doubtful, and also ^44|f^ '* everywhere *' the f^ in which corresponds 
to ^1 in some Greek words. The Pali f^ is the locative singular of the 
root the instrumental singular of which is preserved in the Sanskrit ^ 
in If^rnff, 7?3^ &c. Of these the Prakrits have 7|T in such words as 
TFM, TR^ &c., and f^. 

Here the question is reduced to a point. Two- fifths of the words in 
the Pali are pure Sanskrit, the rest are corrupt Sanskrit, while there 
are about six or seven forms which are lost in classical Sanskrit but 
exist in Vedic Sanskrit, and there are one or two which exist in neither. 
The dialect then from which the PaU was corrupted or immediately 
sprang, granting for a moment that it was different from the Sanskrit, 
had two-fifths of its words exactly like those in Sanskrit, and the other 
three-fifths from which the Pali corruptions were derived were also 
exactly Hke Sanskrit, but that it contained these eight or nine forms 
which Sanskrit has lost. In other words, Pali itself^, if we take the 
VOL. XVI. 43 
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original forms of the corrupt three-Bflhs of its words into consideration, 
is exactly like Sanskrit bat for these nine forms. Is the diLlect fur this 
difference to be considered an independent dialect ? Is the distioction 
enough to entitle the Pali or its supposed immediate parent to be con- 
sidered a dialect, that is, a language elaborated, according to the defini- 
tion given before, from the ancient speech by a community distinct 
from that which elaborated the Sanskrit ? If one thinks it is, he 
may do so, and regard the Pali as a distinct dialect ; but he must 
for the same reason consider Surat Gujarati and Ahmedabad Guja- 
rfitl; Komkani Marathi and Dekkani Marathi ; or the Marathi, Gujarati, 
English, and any other language as spoken by the uneducated 
classes of the population, and as spoken by the educated, to be distinct 
dialects of the same ancient speech. In the same community, as I 
have observed, varieties of speech may or do prevail and must prevail, 
but the distinction between them is not enough to constitute them distinct 
dialects; wherefore Sanskrit and the immediate parent of the Pali or 
the uncorrupt Pali must be considered as one language, even though 
the latter contained a few more ancient forms, and if both were one, 
the Pali must be regarded as a daughter of Sanskrit and not its sister. 
Some of its few peculiarities it may have derived from the spoken 
variety of Sanskrit, and the rest from that in use amouo; the inferior 
classes. It often happens that the lower classes sometimes retain an 
old word or form after it has been given up by those above them, 
whence it is likely that the Pali was corrupted from the language of 
those classes. And as a matter of fact it was for a long time the speech 
of the uneducated, as will be presently shown. These observations apply 
to the later Prakrits also ; wherefore if these derived languages were 
spoken that from which they were derived, i.e. Sanskrit, must have 
been a spoken language also. 

And, independently of this consideration, there is positive evidence 
that Sanskrit was a spoken language. Yaska in the Nirukta frequently 
refers to the Vedic dialect and to another called Bhasha, the peculiari- 
ties of which mentioned by him are observable in classical Sanskrit. 
Panini in his Grammar gives a good many rules which are exclusively 
applicable to the dialect of the Vedas, to which he refers by using the 
words Chhandas, Nigamay Mantra, and Brdhmana, and others which are 
applicable to the Bhasha alone, but by far the largest number of his siitras 
have reference to both. Now since Bhasha, or the ordinary Sanskrit, 
is thus distinguished from the dialect of the Vedas, it must be the 
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language in use at the time when these writers lived. " BhSshft," as used 
by them, is a proper name, but in later Sanskrit it acquired a generic 
significMtion and meant language generally. The root from which the 
word is derived signifies " to speak," wherefore the original sense of 
the word as a proper noun must have been the *' speech " or '' the 
spoken language." And because this was its signification it afterwards 
came to denote ''explanation." When we ask for an explanation of 
•omething that is obscure and unintelligible, what we mean is that the 
•ense should be expressed to us in the ordinary language of men, a 
language that we can understand. Thus such a sentence as fi q ' ^q^^^ 
^TTHWi means "what is the Vernacular of f^^^^^V* an expression 
similar to ** what is the English of ii?" 

Panini refers certain points expressly to popular usage. lie says 
that the names of countries are conventionnl, and no grammatical 
analysis should be given of them, because it is fictitious. These should 
be used as we find them used. Similarly he says grammarians should 
not make rules to teach such things as these :— That the two words 
of a compound express the thing denoted by the principal word as 
qualified by the sense of the subordinate word ; as for instance, rTiPIF^, 
m compound ofn*ir^**a kinj;" and^q* **a man" does not denote 
**a king," but **a man," and not **man" aione but as connected with 
a king, i.e. a king's man or officer; and that the hase and the termi- 
nation express the sense of the termination as qualified by that of the 
ba^e ; as Blhnr^ signifies not ^tfir but a child, and not a child alone 
but a child as connected with ^qij i.e, Upagu's child. Fur the signifi- 
cations of words are to be learnt from usage. 

In the introduction to the Mahabliashva Patanjali tells us that some 
persons in his or KatyAyana's time considered the study of grammar to 
be unnecessary. For said they, ** Vedic words or forms we know from 
the Veda, and those current in popular usage from that usage ; gram- 
mar is useless." Now the grammar which is thus declared usele^8 
is the grammar both of tlic Vedic and classical Sanskrit ; and the 
depreciators of the science profess to derive a knoi^ ledge of the first 
dialect from the Vedic books, and of the second not from other books 
bat from popular usaue. Hence Sanskrit must have been in the times 
of those two grammarians a spoken language. 

Similarly in the passage from the same work which I placed before 
you in the first lecture, you will romember that the objector or purvo" 
pakshin) argues that since usage is the authority upon which the 
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grammariAns go, certain verbal forms which are no longer ti^ed by 
people ought not to be taught by the grammarians, and says that 
instead of those verbal forms participles are employed. The principal 
teacher {Siddhdntin) does not deny the facts but refers the objector 
to the vast literature of the language, where he may find them used* 
though obsolete at the time. It is evident from the whole passage, 
that Sanskrit was then a spoken language, though some of its verbal 
forms had fallen into desuetude. I have also shown that the language 
was considerably changed between the times of Panini and Katyayana, 
and called the Sanskrit that prevailed when Panini andY&ska flourished 
Middle Sanskrit, and that which was current in the time ofKatyayana 
classical Sanskrit. Now these changes from the one form to the other 
could not have taken place if the language had been dead or petrified 
into a merely literary language. 

I am at a loss to see why some scholars should find it so difficult to 
believe that Sanskrit was a vernacular. If its declensions and conju- 
gations are considered too complicated for the language of everyday 
life, it must not be forgotten that such a fact did not prevent the 
ancient languages of Europe from becoming spoken languages. And 
this objection would do equally well against the Vedic dialect, which, 
or others like which, are regarded as the vernaculars of their times, 
and which are richer in inflexions than the later Sanskrit. Then it is 
held that the artificial regularity of Sanskrit makes it improbable that 
it should have been a vernacular. Where is this artificial regularity ? 
On the contrary, it is the absence of regularity that renders its gram- 
mar so difficult and complicated. There is a freedom in the choice of 
words, expressions, and forms. In every department of its grammar 
there are innumerable optional forms; nouns and verbal roots are often 
declined and conjugated in several ways. One same root in a good many 
cases forms its special tenses in more ways than one, and in the nominal 
derivatives, the verbal derivatives, the formation of the feminine, and the 
uses of cases and tenses there is a freedom which some may consider a 
license. The only difference is that Sanskrit has had the most perfect 
grammarians in the world, who observed all the facts of their language 
and laid them down as unchangeable facts, and it is this which gives 
that language a stiff^ened appearance. Then the Samdhi or euphonic 
combinations of letters which are necessary in Sanskrit, are regarded 
as inconsistent with the character of a spoken language. It is however 
not denied that such combinations are observable in all languages. 
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•nd particularly so in Latin and Greek ; but it is urged that in Sanskrit 
there is a regularity or universality about them which is not found any- 
where else. It should not however be forgotten that Saihdhi in the same 
word and the same compound, and of a preposition with a root is alone 
necessary. Between different words it is optional, which means that it 
was on occasions neglected. Now Samdhi in the same word is necessary 
by a law of nature. The Sanskrit does not allow a hiatus : and this is a 
characteristic of most of the modern idioms also. Some languages, 
such as our Prakfits and the old languages of Europe tolerate it. 
Bat the euphonic combination of consonants in the same wordisneces- 
fary even in Latin; as in rex = reg-s, scriptus -scrib*tus, cinctuni = 
cing-tum, legtum = leg-turn, tractum from traho, though the h like 
the Sanskrit ^ stands for an original gh ; d and t combine to form an 
Sf as defendo, defeosum ; sedeo ; sessum claudo, clausum ; &c. Preposi- 
tions are really parts of words, and hence by the same law they 
also must form one harmonious sound with the initial letter of the 
word to which they are attached ; and modern vernaculars have got 
corruptions of the combined words which shows that they must have 
been used in those forms in the colloquinl Sanskrit. Sk. q^^, Pr. qiQ7 

M. fTHT; Sk. sp«rf^nrnrr> Pr. ^nfl^^n, H. qfl^^R; Sk. Br^^nr* Pr. 

ai^f, M. ST^rr^f &c. Now as to compounds, this peculiarity of the 
Sanskrit has been carried to an extravagant extent by later writers, but 
P&nini allows only certain formations of this nature. These grew up as 
independent words in the language, and hence in the matter of Saihdhi 
were treated like other words. In the spoken language the euphonic 
^mbinations we have been considering were not consciously made, but 
the words themselves acquired those forms by habitual use in the same 
manner as in other tongues. The grammarians however disco%'ered and 
laid down these rules ; and the practice of using them in books even in 
combining different words gained ground, though however many instances 
in which there is no such Samdhi are found in the Itihasas and the 
Puranas. But if in colloquial speech such a combination was not pos- 
tible, the grammarians do not enjoin that it should be made ; and very 
probably it was not made. 

And traces of many expressions which only a colloquial use of 
language can generate have been preserved, not so much in the litera- 
ture as by the grammarians. Such i) one expressive of an intensive or 
excessive action, composed of the Imperative second person form of a 
root repeated, followed by a verbal form of the same in any tense of the 
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Indicative and in any person or number ; as <^K4^|$Rt ^JfT^f lit. " eat, 
eat, he eats," i,e, eats much, j?^ ^fftft" ^Of^ " do, do, he does," t.^. 
does much. This expression exists in Marathi and is considered so 
colloquial that no Marathi grammarian has noticed it, as ^^ ^ ^Qn^fi'y 
^^fTT ^K «t)idl in which as in Sanskrit ^ and CfTT are the forms of the 
Imperative second person singular. A similar expression is used when 
several actions are attributed to the same agent ; as ofhN' J^ 

^-^^ ft^^^HT' 'S^rf^^^T^RnP^IWfiT "eat rice, drink barley water, 
devour fried grain, in this way he fills his stomach" ; which in Ma- 
rathi is HHT ^ ^ ^ t^ror ?^ 3^# 'ft^' 'T^. In this case the 
Indicative should signify a general action of which the Imperatives 
denote the species, and we may have here ^Clf^ ** does " instead of 
^T^^i^ilrf. Similarly those innumerable expressions consisting of a form 
made up by adding B?^, technically Tg?^* to aroot, preceded by a noun, 
and of a verbal form of the same root must be colloquial ; as f^Mf^ 
^Srf^ " holds by the hand," ofl^Hra ^^> ** be perishes," ^Jlf^ert *r^ 
"eats a stomachful." 2T^r*KH^' ^R-% fT^HFR 'fl^ 1% ri^l^^f *' I, will 
eat as I eat (as I like), what have you to do with it?" &c. Etymologi- 
cally i^^Tr^^, ^ifl^HKl^ &c. are accusatives, and they may in these cases 
be called cognate accusatives, and the expressions somewhat resemble 
such ones in English, as** run a race," **walk a walk," "die a death," &c. 
The compounds ^p^3T^t^, %^n%f^&c. meaning ** a scuffle in which there 
is a brandishing of sticks and seizing each other by the hair ; " and a great 
many others made up of Imperative forms of verbs, or of a verb and 
its object which are used as nouns, are of a nature suited for the purposes 
of a light conversation; as 3T^ ^^ITf^T^tf^ ^^ ** *eat and enjoy' is 
the rule here," ^ ^f ' ^ldPt^id r?^ ***eat and drink ' is the rule here," 
^^S^t^^^rr r{^ iH\^^^li^n ^ " * take out and give' is what takes 
place in the house of a bountiful man," ^f^^rT^^t^^ ** he is one who 
constantly says, * strike the sheafs of corn,' "; ini^^HMr ^^ " 'come, 
welcome to thee' is the practice" ^c. 

Sanskrit was not the only language spoken in the times of Katya- 
yana and PataSjali. In the Mahabhashya there are several passages 
which contain allusions to a dialect arising from a corruption of 
Sanskrit. Thus in the comment on the Vartika Siddhe sabddrtha- 
samhandhe, we are told with reference to the question whether words 
are created or exist of themselves, that Panini's rules suppose that 
they are not created but exist of themselves ; and so is the relation 
between them and the things they denote, i,e, their power of expression. 
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uncreated and self-existent ; and according to another interpretation of 
the VHrtika, the things also which words denote are so. How is it 
known that all these are self>existent ? Because in the affairs of the 
world or in ordinary life men think of certain things and use words to 
express them ; they do not set ahout producing words hefore doing so. 
But thi^ is not the case with those things that are created and not 
•elf-existent. If a man wishes to do something with an earthen pot, 
he goes to the house of a potter and says, " Make a pot for me, I have 
to do something by its means." Now if he has to use words, he 
does not in the same way go to the house of a grammarian and say, 
"Make words, I want to use them** ; but immediately that he thinks 
of this thing and that he uses words [for expressing them]. Well then, 
if words Are to be taken from ordinary life [and are not made by 
grammarians] what is it that the Sastra [grammar] does: '*The Sastra 
lays down a restriction by observing which a man mny attain religious 



merit. It does what other Snstras in ordinary life do. Thus while it 
\% possible to satisfy hunger by eating anything whatever, it is enjoined 
that one shall not a eat domesticated fowl or pig ; and the object is that 
he may by regulating his conduct thus attain religious merit. In the 
same way this Sastra (grammar) tells us that while it is possible to 
express one*s meaning by using correct words or incorrect words, 
correct ones alone \>hich it teaches should be used to secure the 
religious merit arising therefrom.'* After this follows the discussion 
translated in the first lecture ; and theu we have another of which the 
following is a portion. 

PCrv. Does religious merit arise from a knowledge of correct words 
or from their use. 

Sid. What is the difference? 

Pi)rv. If you say religious merit arises from their knowledge, reli- 
gious demerit also must arise. For he who knows what words are 
correct, also knows what words are incorrect. If merit results from 
the knowledge of those that are correct, demerit must result from the 
knowledge of those that are incorrect ; or greater demerit must arise 
[from their knowledge], as the number of incorrect words is larger, and 
that of correct words smaller. For the corruptions of one correct word 
are manifold ; as, for instance, the corruptions of the correct word ift". 
•re ifrfl', ^rKt". 'tnfT, ^flMl^lft*! <fcc. And the Rishi also indicates (in 
a passage which is quoted) that the restriction as to correct words con- 
cerns their use [and not knowledge]. 
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Sid. Well, then, let it be that religious merit arises from their use 
[and not from knowledge]. 

Pi^RV. If from their use, the whole world would obtain heavenly 
felicity. 

Sid. And now why should you be jealous if the whole world obtain 
heavenly felicity? 

POrv. No, certainly, I am not jealous. But what I mean is that it 
thus becomes useless to make any effort ; sueh effort only as is fruitful 
should be made. If you get the fruit without any effort, the effort 
is useless. [The effort meant ia that involved in the study of grammar, 
i.e, of correct words. People use some correct words at least without 
studying grammar, and if eternal felicity results from the use of such 
words they get it without making the effort of studying the subject]. 
. Sid. Why, verily those who make the effort will largely use correct 
words, and will obtain a large amount of heavenly felicity, 

P^Rv. That the fruit does not follow the effort is also an observed 
fact. For there are persons who though they have made the effort are 
seen to be incompetent [in the use of correct words], while others who 
have not, are competent ; wherefore it is possible the fruit, i.e. heavenly 
felicity, may not follow. 

Sid. Well then, religious merit arises not from knowledge alone, 
neither from use alone. 
Pi^RV. From what then ? 

Sid. Heavenly felicity arises from the use of correct words when it 
is accompanied by the knowledge that they are correct, derived from a 
study of the ^astra. 
And thus it goes on. 

Now it is clear from all this that correct words, i.e., Sanskrit, was 
spoken in those days by all, but that incorrect words had got mixed up 
with it, and the object of grammar was to teach how to avoid incorrect 
words or corruptions, though there were men who could speak correctly 
without knowing grammar. And this is the state in which more or 
less all languages are at all times ; and even at the present day the 
purpose of grammar is considered to be to teach how to speak 
correctly. By the way, it will be seen how Sanskrit grammarians dis- 
tinctly declare that they teach nothing that does not exist, they do 
not create words, but separate the correct ones from such as are in- 
correct. But what did Patanjali consider to be the standard of cor- 
rect Sanskrit, who was it that spoke the language correctly, and in 
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whose speech were corruptions observable ? This is clear from 
another passage at tbe beginning of the third pada of the first chanter 
of the Mnhabbashya. P'ttanjali interprets the sutra ^nT^^TRrT: 
(I, 3, 1.) in a manner to yield such a connotative definition of a dhatu or 
root as this, that a dhatu is that which denotes action or being. Then 
a question is raised, if this is the way to distinguish a root why should 
a list of roots be given ; in other words, if we have got a connotative 
definition, a definition by enumeration is not wanted. In this case 
there is a diiTerence of opinion between Katyayana and Patafijali. 

PCrv. If you have given a connotative definition now, enumeration 
should not be made, i.e, a list of roots should not be given. 

Sid. It should be made. 

Pi^RV. What for ? 

Sid. The enumeration of [the verbal roots] bhA and others should 
be made for the purpose of excluding nouns (pratipadika) and the verbs 
that begin with BTPnT^Rf. [«-^. If the roots are not actually enumerated, 
nouns also which express action or being may come under the conno- 
tative definition. In the same way it will extend to roots used 
in ordinary life, which are not Sanskrit, such as BTTTRH^ and 
others.] 

PCkv. What verbs are those which begin with BTPTT'lfiT? 

Sid. STPTT^srfrf. ^f?r and ^Tf^- *^"<^ enumeration should also be 
made in order that the anubandhas or indicatory letters and accents 
of roots may be made known ; i.ff., that one may know what the accents 
and indicatory letters of roots are. It is not possible to know the 
acceotsor indicatory letters unless theroots are enumerated. [Anubandhas 
are certain letters attached to roots to denote some conjugational or 
other peculiarity belonging to them. ] 

PCkv. Now those roots whose accents are capable of being inferred, 
f.^., are ^r^HT, and which have no anubandhas, but still are inserted 
III the list, may be omitted from it. [i.e. When those roots which 
have the 3?3^nT accent are enumerHted, it may be inferred that the 
rest have the other or ^^frf accent.] 

Sid. Even these should be enumerated in order that 3?pnpri% and 
others [i.^., corrupt Sanskrit roots] may be excluded. 

Hereupon Patnnjnli disagrees with Katyayana and says : — 

Pat. No. STTTT^rf'^ n"d others will be excluded, because the usage of 
the educated or Sishtas is to be followed. This usage of the 
Sishtas must be necessarily referred to iu other cases even : for 
VOL. XVI. 44 
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instance, in order to exclude the altered forms of those roots that are 
enumerated. For in ordinary life, they use cRftr for ^pf^ and f^|% 
for f|%. [The sense is, that since in grammar we follow the usage of 
the Sishtas or educated, these verbs iTrT^TOj^, ^^^ and ^rTl%> and also 
€|rf^ for yi^ and f^rRf for |^ which are not used by them will neces- 
sarily be excluded from our connotative definition ; hence for the 
purpose of excluding them enumeration is not wanted.] 

Now B^rPHRri^ is a corruption of the Sanskrit S4 I ^H^f^» ^n% o£ 
?f?f^, and ^^f^ of ^^, ^t Aim. being replaced by ^ Parasm., and gif^ 
of ^fV, and f^ of |^. These and such other corruptions were in use 
at the time, but Patanjali clearly lays down that they were not used by 
the Sishtas or educated people, and therefore they belonged to the 
language of the vulgar. Now all these roots are found in the Pali in 
these very forms, BTPnnn% being, however, 34nrM^(r) ; but the reading 
in the MSS. and the Benares lithographed edition which I have con- 
sulted is faulty. So also of the corruptions of the word ift given by our 
author, we find ifrt}" in Professor Childers' Pali Dictionary, and ifi^the 
masculine of vJWt* Thus our grammarians recognise one language only, 
the Sanskrit, and these words and forms which are found in the Pali 
they assign to the speech of the vulgar. 

In another passage still we are told more definitely who the Sishtas 
were that spoke the Sanskrit language correctly without studying 
Panini's grammar, and whose usage was the standard of correctness. 
Panini's Sutra vi. 3, 109, lays down that such words as ^^i^ should be 
regarded as correct in the form in which they are upadishta, i, e,, used 
or uttered ; the changes in them such as the elision, or augmentation 
of letters or the alteration of their forms do not obey any general rules 
laid down by him, but still the words exhibiting those changes should 
be taken as correct, just as they are used. Now the Purvapakshin raises 
the question. 

PdRv. What is meant by wpadiskta ? 

Sid. Uttered (used). 

POrv. How does it come to mean that ? 

Sid. The root ' dis' signifies ' uttering.* One utters (uses), letters, 
and says that they are thus upadishta. 

Pi^RV. By whom upadishta (uttered or used) 1 

Sid. By the Sishtas. 

PtRv. Who are the Sishtas ? 

Sid. The grammarians. 
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PtRV. How 80? 

Sio. The character of a ^isbta is conferred apon one by the know- 
ledge of the scicDee (S&stra) ; and the gramniarians know the science 
[of grammar]. 

PdRv. If a man is made Sisbta by the science, and the science de- 
pends upon a man's being Sishta, this is reasoning in a circle. An 
argument in a circle does not hold. [The circle is» one is ^ithta, and 
eonsequently an authority in matters of language if he has studied 
grammar ; and grammar itself depends on the usage of the Sishtas]. 

Sid. Well, then, the character of a dishfa is conferred upon one by 
the country in which he lives and by his conduct. That sort of conduct 
must be associated with residence in Ary4?arta alone, (lit. that sort 
of conduct must be in Aryavarta alone). 

PdRV. Which is Ary4varta? 

Sid. The country which is to the east of the Adarsa, west of K&laka- 
▼ana, south of the Himftlaya, and north of the P&riyfttra. Those 
Brahmans in this country of the Aryas who do not store up riches (lit. 
who keep only so much grain as is contained in a jar), who are not 
greedy, who do good disinterestedly, and who without any effort are 
confersant with a certain branch of knowledge are the worshipful 
6iahtas. 

Pdav. If, then, the Sishtas are an authority as regards language, 
what function does the AshtadhySyi (PAnini's grammar) perform? 

8io. The purpose of the Asht&dhy&ji is to enable us to find out 
the Sishtas. 

P^RV. How is it possible to find out the Sishtas by means of the 
Asht&dhy&yi? 

Sid. a student of the Ashtadhy^yi finds a man who has not studied 
the book using words just as they are taught in the Ashl4dhv&yi. He 
then thinks, " Verily, this man possesses some good luck or innate 
nature by means of which, though he has not stodied the AshtadhyHy!, 
he uses words just as thej are taught in that book. Verily he knows 
other words also" [not taught in the Ashtadhyay!, such as J^TfC ]• 
Thus, the purpose of the Ashtadby&yi is to enable one to find out who 
is a Sishta [in order that he may refer to him and learn such words as 
do not obey the rules laid down by Panini, but still are correct]. 

Here then we have the clearest possible evidence that Sanskrit waa 
the vernacular of holy or respectable Brahmans of Aryavarta or 
Northern India, who could speak the language correctly without the 
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Study of grammar. The corrupt language mentioned by Patanjali which 
was composed of correct and incorrect words, that is, a dialect like the 
Pali must, therefore, have been the vernacular of the other classes. 
And this is what you may say even with regard to the modern verna- 
culars. Who is it that speaks good or correct Marathi ? Of course, 
Brahmans of culture. The language of the other classes is not correct 
Marathi. The word Sishta may be translated by '* a man of education 
or culture ;" and this education or culture has, since remote times, been 
almost confined to Brahmans. Thus the dialects of the inscriptions of 
Asoka and the Pali were the vernaculars of the nouBrahmanic classes ; 
but a greater importance must evidently have been attached to them in 
the times of Asoka than is now assigned to the Marathi of the nou- 
Brahmanic classes since they are used by him in the inscriptions. 
They are however not recognized as independent languages by our gram- 
marians who treated them as we treat the Marathi of the lower classes ; 
but they were in use and bore the same relation to Sanskrit that low 
Marathi does to high Marathi, the English of the lower classes in 
England to the speech of the higher. And the English of the lower 
classes contains, as we have seen, a great many such grammatical forms 
as " I knowed," "and you says," along with others that are correct. 

It is on account of the mixture of such correct words and forms with 
others that were incorrect that the Pali was not regarded as an inde- 
pendent dialect. The case was different with the Prakrits. They 
assumed a more settled and fixed character, and were used over a larger 
area, and thus came to be considered and treated as separate languages. 
But the propagators of Buddhism, who like all teachers of a new 
religion addressed themselves to the lower or uneducated classes, 
soon raised this speech into importance. They wrote their religious 
works in it^and in the course of time it became their sacred language ; 
but it is unknown in India a^ an independent tongue. From these 
passages in the Mahabhashya, therefore, it is clear that it is by no 
means true, as is generally supposed, that Sanskrit had ceased to be a 
spoken language when the Pali arose. The two varieties of speech 
existed side by side; but as education and culture retrograded the number 
of Sanskrit speakers gradually decreased, and the lower variety went 
on spreading itself over a wider area, and developed into the Prakrits. 

This contemporaneous existence of the Sanskrit and the Pali and the 
Prakrits, as the spoken languages of two classes of the community 
.explains, and is therefore confijm.ed by, several facts that we noticed 
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liefore. If when the Pali arose Sanskrit became a dead language, it could 
not influence the grammar of the low dialects. Though words from a 
language that has ceased to be spoken may be adopted into a spoken 
dialect, the grammar remains intact. Even a living language, if it is 
foreign, does not affect it. But we have seen that the gradual disap- 
pearance of verbal forms is a phenomenon common to both Sanskrit and 
the Prakrits, and that the latter derived some grammatical forms from 
the former which they did not possess when they were in the stage 
represented by the Pali. This could not have been the case if the two 
languages, Sanskrit and PaH, had not existed, as two varieties of the 
vernacular of a homogeneous community. The fact that some Sanskrit 
words are so greatly corrupted as to be difficult of recognition and are 
set down as Desyas by the native grammarians, while others can easily 
be traced to their original forms, also points to the same conclusion. 
Those that are greatly corrupted were early adopted into the language, 
and removed from subsequent influence. Most of the others, that 
exhibit only the ordinary changes, are such as denote elementary 
notions, and must therefore have been adopted as early as those of the 
first sort. But because they were such elementary words, they were 
heard again and again in their oriuinal forms as used by the higher 
classes ; and thus a further corruutiun was prevented, and they exhibit 
only such changes as were necessitated by the vocal habits of the 
Prakrit speakers. Anotlier fact is the use of Sanskrit for the higher 
characters in the plays, and of Prakrit for women and the lower ones. 
This supposes that when the idea first originated, and for a considerable 
period subsequent to it, though not afterwards when dramatic plays 
were written more according to rule than with a view to exhibit any 
existing state of tilings, women and persons in a low condition could 
understand Sanskrit, but not speak it. It was the same with Sanskrit 
then, as it is with Marathi, for instance, now. A Chitpavni or Malvani 
woman speaks in her own dialect when conversing with an educated 
Maratha, but understands the standard Marathi that he uses, though 
•he cannot speak it herself. And this is the case everywhere ; a person 
in a low condition understands what is said to him by one belonging 
to the higher classes, but cannot himself speak like him, and must use 
his own variety of the language. Thus then at the time when the 
earliest Sanskrit dramatic plays were written, that language must have 
been in vernacular use, to such an extent as to be intelligible to un- 
edocated persons. And that educated diamatic characters do actually 
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speak it shows that those whom they represent used it in real life. 
Again, the dramas were composed to entertain an audience» and were 
actually acted. If the audience did not understand Sanskrit as well as 
Prakpty the poet defeated his own purpose by making some of his 
characters speak in that language. 

Sanskrit went on gradually losing ground, the number of those who 
spoke it grew smaller and smaller, and after a time it ceased to be u&ed by 
anybody for the ordinary concerns of life, though even now Pandits 
carry on their disputations in it. But at all times it has been acting 
the parent to the vernaculars and adorning, and enriching thera>. The 
ancient Prakrits borrowed everything from it when it was in vernacular 
use; but the moderns mostly adopt such words as express abstract 
notions. There is, however, an apparent difference in the manner in 
which the borrowed words were treated by the Prakrits, and are treated 
by the modern dialects. A Sanskrit word when used by a Prakrit- 
speaking person was changed according to his habits of pronunciation;, 
but in modern times it is preserved in a state of purity. This, however, 
is due to the fact that in modern times the educated classes as well as 
their uneducated brethren speak the vernaculars, and it is the former 
that pronounce the word properly. But the latter, and often women 
belonging to the former, corrupt it. Now the Prakrit was, as I have 
shown, for a long time the language of precisely these persons. It is their 
pronunciation that is recorded by the Prakrit grammarians and poet». 
In some provinces in modern times even the higher classes mispro- 
nounce the Sanskrit words adopted into the vernaculars, and also ia 
reading Sanskrit books. But in the printed books the correct ortho> 
graphy is used. As I have observed in a previous lecture and at the 
beginning of this, some of the vocal habits of the Prakrit speakers have 
Gome down to their modern descendants ; but not all. The lapse of 
time and other causes have generated other peculiarities. Hence a 
Sanskrit word in these days is not corrupted in exactly the same way 
as in ancient times; and thus we get what are called modern- Tadbhavas. 
Thus, then, as the Sindhi and the Bengali cannot but pronounce Sanskrit 
jfr^ as %r^^, and the Hindustani as ^{^, or the average Grujarati, the 
Sanskrit word sn*^ &s 'fpr and ^*f as JhT> so did his old PrAkrit 
ancestors. It should be borne in mind that the Prakrit corruptions of 
Sanskrit words were not necessarily caused by their continual use for a 
number of ages, but were due in a good many cases to the vocal 
peculiarities of the men that used them. Most of those words that 
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represent only the ordinary changes are words of this class ; that is, 
the corruptions simply represent, as I have above observed, the trans- 
formation which they underwent in the mouth of a Prakrit speaker. At 
all times Sanskrit words have been coming into the popular languages, 
but in old times they were pronounced in a manner natural to the men 
of those times, and thus became Prakrit words ; and now they are pro- 
nounced in some cases in the same manner, but in a great many in 
another, and thus they become modern Tadbhavas ; while the educated 
classes often, though not alwnys, pronounce them correctly, and thus we 
have modern Tatsamas. This is the way to account for the fact that 
there are so many pure Sanskrit words in our vernaculars, while there 
were but a few in the old Prakrits ; and we need not connect their intro- 
duction with the expulsion of Buddhism and the selfish schemes of the 
Brahmans with which it has nothing to do, as is done by one writer. 

We will now try to form some idea of the chronology and historical 
causes of the several linguistic changes we have noticed. The later or 
classical Sanskrit is in the same phonetic condition as the Yedic dialect 
from which it sprang; and it was for a long succession of centuries spoken 
by the Indian Aryans. If it was so, the corruptions observable in the 
other variety of speech or low Sanskrit as it may be called, must have 
been due to the vocal peculiarities of another race than that which 
elaborated the classical from the Vedic Sanskrit. The universal assimila- 
tion of conjunct consonants which we observe in the Pali could not have 
proceeded from the same community that could speak Sanskrit with 
purity. And such an extensive assimilation we find in the Italian which 
was formed out of the Latin spoken by the lower classes of the ancient 
Roman population, by the barbarian races that overran the country. As 
remarked in the opening lecture, phonetic corruption is rapid and exten- 
sive when one race learns and adopts the language of another. The PaU 
corruptions, therefore, represent the manner in which a foreign race 
pronounced the Sanskrit of the Aryans. And from such history as we 
can glean from Sanskrit literature we know that the Aryan race when 
it emigrated to India came in contact with other races. After a time 
some of these were incorporated into the Aryan community, and formed 
its fourth order, known by the name of Siidras. As long as these Sudras 
were in a thoroughly degraded condition and remained distinct from 
the other three orders, their speech produced no perceptible effect on 
that of the latter. But after a time this order began to mingle with 
the rest, principally by means of intermarriages which must have exten> 
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sively taken place, since some Smritis or Indian law-books allow them 
under certain circumstances and others prohibit them ; so that the ortho- 
dox belief of learned Pandits at the present day is that the Kshatriya 
and Vaisya orders do not exist, and that all those who|are not Brahmans 
are Sudras. But there are indications that even Brahn>anhood did not 
escape pollution. As this combination proceeded, the Sudra corrup- 
tions of the language came into prominence, and after a time such a 
language as the Pali became the ordinary speech of the uneducated. By 
the time of Asoka, we may suppose, the so-called Asishta or uneducated 
people who spoke the incorrect or corrupt language comprehended 
among them the greater portion of the military, trading, and cultivat- 
ing classes. Professor Childers is of opinion that there are no Desya 
or non- Aryan words in the Pali. But the Prakrits do possess some at 
least; and you will remember that they exhibit other phonetic chanojes 
of which the chief is the elision of consonants. Up to the time of Asoka 
and even to that of Patanjali these phenomena are not observable in the 
popular speech ; though they may have existed in the speech of the 
very lowest classes. It therefore appears that when this amalgamated 
community with Sanskrit and Pali as the two forms of speech prevail- 
ing among the higher and the \o7fer classes, spread over different parts 
of Northern India from the Himalayas to the southern confines of 
the Marat ha country they came in contact in the provinces with other 
races which led to the further corruptions we have been speaking 
of; and thus the Prakrits were formed. These new races while they 
adopted the language of the conquerors gave them a few of their own 
words. 

Patafijali lived in the middle of the second century before Christ, and 
king Asoka in the middle of the third. Between Patanjali and Katya* 
yana a pretty long time must have elapsed, since in the Mahabhashya 
various readings or emendations in a few cases of the Vartikas of the 
latter are noticed and sometimes their interpretations as given by other 
writers ; so. that a sort of literature must have grown round the Vartikas. 
I am therefore inclined to accept the popular tradition which refers 
Katyayanato the period of the Nandas, ue. to about the first quarter of 
the fourth century. Now we have seen that in the time of this gramma- 
rian the Sanskrit language assumed a differentform from that it had ia 
that of Panini; and by the time of Patanjali very great reverence had 
come to be paid to this last author. For in giving the uses of grammar 
the author of the Mahabhashya says that it is the duty of a Brahman to 
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study the Vedas along with their ahgaa or illustrative Sdstras ; and 
ot the six angas grammar is the chief. Patanjali is not likely to yield 
this honour to any other than Panini's grammar. To account for 
these and some of the other circumstances noticed by Dr. Goldstiicker, 
we must place Panini about four centuries before Katy^yana, i.e. 
refer him to about the eighth century before Christ. Yaska must have 
flourished a short time before him. Though the Pali or an idiom very 
close to it was the language of the uneducated classes in the times of 
Katyayana, Asoka, and Patanjali, still its formation must be dated 
some centuries earlier, since in its verb it represents what 1 have called 
Middle Sanskrit, or the Sanskrit of Yaska and Panini. Y^ska notices 
local varieties of Sanskrit words, and gives one or two instances, but 
makes no allusion to any apabhramsas or corruptions, though from 
the nature of his work he may be expected to do so ; while Katyayana 
and Patanjali mention them frequently, as we have seen. Even if 
they existed in his time, therefore, they must have been insignificant 
and unimportant, and did not enter into the speech of any class 
of the Aryan society to any appreciable extent. After his time, 
however, i.e. about the seventh or sixth century, the elaboration of the 
Pali, or low Sanskrit as it might be called, began in a decided manner ; 
and the language continued to be spoken up to the time of Patanjali. 
Till then it did not specifically assume a Prakrit form, though in the 
inscriptions of Asoka some of the characteristics of a later Prakrit, the 
Magadhi, were developed as we have seen, in one province, very likely 
Magadha itself. The Prakrits must have begun to be formed about 
that time, but they did not then attain any distinctive character ; and 
the vernacular speech probably did not finally leave the Pali stage till 
a very long time afterwards. About the time when the inscriptions 
in the cave4emples were composed, the Pali was, as I have stated, 
a sacred and literary language. The longer and more important of the 
inscriptions are therefore in that language. But in a good many of 
the shorter inscriptions, especially of private individuals, we have words 
exhibiting Prakrit characteristics.* The growth of the specific Prakrits, 
therefore, must be referred to the early centuries of the ("hristian era ; 
and we may therefore infer that about the time our first dramatic plays 
were written they were actually the spoken dialects of those classes of 

* Such are ^fH%3Tff for ^i^Hr^ST^, T^lf^^T for q'^I^^'Tf:, ^fTPTr^ff 
for iTrP?t3r^?T, H^fT for H^-rT, ^f^T^ for %'^r, ^^^ for ?f^, &c. 
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the people whose representatives use them in those works. About the 
sixth or seventh century the Apabhramsa was developed in the country 
in which the Brajabhasha prevails in modern times ; or if the speeches 
in that dialect contained in the fourth Act of the Vikramorvasi were 
really composed by Kalidasa which, as remarked in a former lecture, we 
have the gravest reasons for doubting, its growth must be assigned to a 
somewhat earlier period. Dandin mentions the Apabhramsa, and a good 
many verses from his Kavyadarsa are found in Vamana's Alamkaravritii ; 
and if this be the same Yamana that lived at the court of Jajapida, king 
of Kasmir, who reigned from 751 A.C. to 782 A.C., Dandin must have 
flourished before the eighth century. The modern Tcrnaculars seem to 
have begun to assume a distinctive character about the tenth century. 
In the copperplate inscription containing the name of Bhaskaracharya, 
dated 1128 Saka or 1206 A. C. which I once mentioned before, Marathi 
appears in its specific character, and so also does Hindi in the work of 
Chand who flourished about the same time. 

And now, gentlemen, I close. It was impossible in the course of these 
lectures to do justice to the subject without entering into matters which 
are not interesting, except to those who have already paid some atten- 
tion to it. Besides, the subject was wide, and I was compelled to 
compress a great many facts into a small space, but in spite of this and 
though I frequently omitted large portions of what I had written, the 
lectures were long and tedious. I am, therefore, obliged to you 
for the honour you have done me by your presence here, notwithstand- 
ing these drawbacks, and my thanks are specially due to those who 
have attended the course throughout. 
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NOTE. 



Since this seventh lecture of the series has been given here before 

the others, in order tliat the reader may be in possession of my view ag 

a whole about the dates of Panini, Katyayana and PataSjali, I deem it 

necessary to add, witli the same object, something which I have not 

been able to embody in the article published in this volume, and which 

is not plainly stated in tlie lectures. I have already remarked that the 

language of the verses quoted in the anthologies as from a poem by 

Panini is so difTerent from that of the Sutras, and from the Bhasha 

or Middle Sanskrit, as I have called it, the grammar of which theSiitras 

give, that it is impossible that Panini, the author of the Siitras, could 

have been the author of the poem. But it should by no means be 

supposed that I agree with those who restrict the stylo in which the 

verses occurring in the anthologies are written, to the period betwTcn 

600 A.D. and 1000 A.D. That style can be traced back to a very early 

period. In a private communication Dr. Buliler reminds me of the fact 

that Dandin, writing in about the seventh century, snys in his Kavya- 

darsa that in that book he gives the substance of previous treatises on 

the subject, and bases his rules on existing poetical works. In another 

place also in the same work he professes to follow Purvacharyas, or 

previous writers. If then works on Poetics existed before Dandin, the 

literature on which they were based must have undergone a long course 

of cultivation before thev could be written. This consideration in itself 

would carry us backwards to about the early centuries of the Christian 

Era. And such works as the Sapta^ati of Ilala and even the Paisiichi 

Bfihatkatha with which the names of princes of the Satavahana or Sali- 

rahana race are connected lead us to about the same conclusion. And 

in itself there is nothing to show that that style of writing did not 

prevail in the centuries immediately preceding the Christian Kra. So 

that if verses of the nature of that attributed to Kuinaradasa occur in 

the Mahabhashya, they prove nothing as to Patanjali's date. And if 

that date is fixed on independent evidence to be about B.C. 150, the 

occurrence of the verses in tliat work cannot in any way weaken the force 

of the evidence, but must be regarded as indicative of the fact that the 

period during which ])oetry of that nature was cultivated extended to 
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the second century before Christ. And I am mclined to believe that 
it must be carried even further backwards. Patanjali's work is full of 
quotations from poems existino: in his time. In my article on ** Allu- 
sions to Krishna'* (Ind. Ant. Vol. 111. p. 14) I have pointed out four 
passages which look as if they were from a poem on Krishna. There 
are similar quotations under Pauini I. 3,25 ; L 4,3 ; II. 2,34 ; III. 2,26 ; 
VII. 3, 87, &c. And, as will be seen below, Patanjali expressly men- 
tions a Kavya by Vararuchi and Slokas by JalGka, and Katyayana speaks 
of akhyayikjls, such as are considered by Dandin as forming a 
branch of Sanskrit literature. So that the poetic style, referred to the 
sixth century after Christ, must be supposed to have been in use even 
about the third century before Christ ; though, of course, it must have 
been much more natural or much less artificial then than at the other 
period. But still it cannot be carried so far backwards as the seventh 
or eighth century before Christ, to which period my reasonings, set forth 
elsewhere, have led me to refer Panini. The Sanskrit of the verses 
attributed to Panini and of poems written in that style appears so 
different from Panini's Sanskrit, which mast be likened to that of the 
Aitareya Brahmana and of Yaska, that I am decidedly of opinion that 
they must be referred to a later period. 

If the Patalavijaya or the Jambuvativijaya ascribed to Panini had been 
really written by the great Grammarian, we should have met with a men- 
tion of either of them or of Panini as the author of a poetical work in the 
Mahabhashya. But so far as the work has hitherto been examined, no 
such mention is found. Besides speaking of Panini again and again in 
his own name as well as by the use of the term Acharya in the course of 
his comments and in connection with his arguments, Patanjali is fond of 
casting, as it were, a side-glance at the great Grammarian, and bringing 
in him and facts about him in the examples he gives of the rules ex- 
plained by him. As examples of the Vartikas on IIT. 2,108, he gives 

^^^nr 1 iu which the fact that Kautsa was Panini's pupil is mentioned. 
Under II. 3,65, we have the examples ^fl^T'n' ^jT^ ^Tlf^^: ^^ fSfrT: I 
OT^'TT ^5'TIP'IM'Tr^^r^^iH: I in which his work, the Sutra, is spoken 
of. As a counter-example of IV. 2, ijQ, Patanjali gives qri^f'fl'^IT^iu 
the sense of 'Hhe system first taught or promulgated by Panini,*' and 
qil ^ l ^ gy f ; in the sense of *' students of Panini's system." Under VI. 
2, 36, we have STtPtAI ^ H lT"» H f ^ ^^Tr^RT^fl ri hI *l I : as an example of a 
Dvandva compound of nouns signifying '* the pupils of certain Acharyas" 
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or "the students ot the systems promulgated by certain Acharyas." 
Ill the last three cases the grammar of Panini is referred to, as it alone 
can be referred to. One would certainly expect therefore, to find in the 
Mahabhashya under IV. 3, lul, as an instance of a poem composed by 
an author in accordance with IV. 3, 110, a word derived from the name 
of Fanini ; or under IV. 3, 87, Patiilavijaya or Jambuvativijaya supposing 
they were akhyayikas ; or under IV. 2, 60, Patalavijayika or Jambuva- 
tivijayika. But instead of these, we have in the first case, ^KF^ 
HilUIH^t.e. "a kavya composed by Vararuchi," and ITT^J^r: l^ehl: i.^. 
^'Slokas or verses composed by Jaliika" ; in the second, ^ra^TrfT.ST- 
^•dil, and VtT^; and in the third, ^l^i^frl*: and ^hRTTlRch:, and 
as iustances of " one who knows akhyrinas" ^r^^)7ff)'4r:t ^€|^.|^ch: and 

The author of the Kasika makes matters concerning Panini the 
subject of his examples in more cases than Pataiijali doe^. Thus under 
IV. 2, 65. we have ^Tf^pf^PT?* ^ rf^^^^^^: 'Hf^pfNT: ; under 
IV. 3, 115, mf^PlHm^lfl qiPT^JT^rn^TT* 5«IR7rT»?^; and under II. 

4, 2i,mri»:gM^H*WH^52ii*i"i*ti'npT%^M^i^H snrTfT: M^fl^H*?- 

Hm4k ^4I'4)<^1: Bhattoji Dikshita who in his examples and explanations 
follows the Kasika closely, brings in Panini as often as the author of 
that work. But in the Siddhanta- Kaumudi there is no allusion whatever 
to Panini as a poet or to the Patalavijaya or Jambuvativijaya ; nor in 
the Kasika, so far as I have examined it. And in the Kasika and the 
Siddhanta-Kaumudi under the siltra next after IV. 3, 115, one would 
expect to find an example having reference to Paniiu's poems if they 
c^er were written by him, instead ofqK^t!{r: ^^: I l^pTTft 'F^: I &c. 
and ^IH^ ^^'" It therefore appears clear that the grammarians 
themselves, from Patanjali downwards, do not know of the author of the 
Afhtadhy^yi as the author of kavyas. And if the Mahakavi Panini* 
could, as we are told by Nanii, use such forms as Jf^ and ^M^€|4^ 
against the rules VII. 1, 37 and VII. 1, 81, clearly laid down by Panini 
the Grammarian, he surely must have been another person than the 

Grammarian. 

For these reasons, even if we suppose that the style of the kavyas was 
in use at the period to which I have assigned Panini the Grammarian, 
I do not think that he could have been the author of the kavyas from 
which the verses occurring in the anthologies are quoted. 
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Art. XIX. — A Copper-plate Grant of the Traikiiiaka king 
Dahrattena. By Pandit Bhagwanlal Indbaji. 

The plates, from which the present inscription is published, were 
forwarded to the Society by Mr. J. G. White, C.S., Collector of 
Surat, who states that they were found in digging a tank at *Pardi/ 
the head-quarters station of a taluka fifty miles south of Surat. 

The plates are two in number, each about 9A'' by. 3". They are 
quite smooth, the edges being neither fashioned thicker nor raised 
into rims ; but the inscription is very legible throughout. They have 
holes for two rings, «nd are held together at each place by copper 
wires, about ^'' thick, folded and twisted round and round each 
other ; and, from the small size of these holes, these wires would 
seem to be the original rings of the plates, and not, as might other- 
wise be thought, later substitutes for cast rings, one of them with a 
seal on it. The characters are much the same as those of Dr. Bird's 
Kanheri plate,* and are apparently of about the fifth century A.D. 
The language is Sanskrit throughout. 

The grant is one of king Dahrasena, of the TraikAtaka family, — a 
king, whose name now comes to notice for the first time, and seems to 
be a corruption, or popular pronunciation, of * Dharasena.' It is issued 
from his victorious camp at Amrakft. And it records the gift of the 
village of Kaniyastadakasarika," in the Antarmandali vishaya, to a 
Brahman named Nannasvilmin, an inhabitant of Kapura. This, I 
have no doubt, is the K&pura that is spoken of in two of the Nasik 
Pandu-Lena Cave inscriptions," where it is mentioned as an ahara or 
* district,' and from which it appears to be a very old town. The grant 
'is dated, in numerical symbols, in the year 207, on the thirteenth day 
of the bright fortnight of the month Vais&kha. The era is not specified. 
But I have no doubt that, both here- and in the case of Dr. Bird's 
plate, the era is the same as that which was used by the Gurjaras and 
the Chalukyas of Gujarat, and which was established by the Traikiita- 
kas,* and commences in A. D. 249. In Dr. Bird's plate, this era 
is distinctly called the era of the Traikiitakas, — Traikulahdndm 



^ ArchoBol. Surv, West, Ind., separate series. No. 10, p. 57 ff. 
■ See, however, note 13 below. 

* Bombay Qazetteerf Vol. XVI. p. 575. 

* See Ind, Ant, Vol. XIII. p. 76 f. 
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pravarddhamdna'rdjya'Samwatsara Sata-dvaj/e pancha-chalvdrins' 
uttare. Professor Bhandarkar wishes to take it as the era of the 
Rashtrak^Ltas; but no other inscription has ever yet been found refer- 
ring to an era of the Rashtrakdtas ; and it is impossible to believe 
that so powerful a dynasty, having once established an era of its own» 
would lay it aside after it had been in use fur more than two centuries. 

The chief importance of the present inscription is the indisputable 
corroboration that it affords of the existence of the Trikiltaka, or 
rather Traikiitaka, dynasty, which I had already deduced from Dr. 
Bird's plate. 

The king mentioned here, Dahrasena, is not known from any other 
record, and, unfortunately, this inscription does not give his genea- 
logy. But the mention of him as performing the asvamedha 
sacrifice, shows that he must have been a great and powerful monarch ; 
for the performance of a horse-sacrifice is very unusual for a minor 
tributary king, and is probable only in the case of a great and inde- 
pendent sovereign. 

Plate I. 

gHrfi:l^^^»di 'H^ N<^m^^*4^0^ %>TrfTTt 'sfrffrrnrff^- i^i^e i ends. 

Plate II. 

Translation. 

Hail ! From his camp of victory at Amraka, Dahras6na, the illustri- 
ous great king of the Traikutnkas, —bowing at the feet of his father 

• Read °UTRt. ""^TFT^ « Read ''^rf^. ^ Road >^°. s Read ^^° 

• Bead fT^:. lo This may be a mistake for the very ^^HT: 
»»Road'%^^fl *» Read ^^T^W. 
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and mother ; serving the feet of the holy one (Vishnu) ; the performer 
of horse -sacrifices, — commands all his dependents living in the Antar- 
mandali vishaya : — 

(L. 3). — " For the increase of the merit and glory of (my) parents 
and of myself, the village of Kaniyastadakasarika,^" situated in this 
vishaya, has heen given up to the Brahman Nannasvamin, an inhabitant 
of Kapura, so long as the moon, the sun, the ocean, and the earth 
shall endure, — reserving the right to enter in order to apprehend 
thieves and traitors, giving up all taxes and forced labour; {and) with 
rehnquishmcnt of all the di(i/a and forced labour, — to be enjoyed by 
his sons and sons' sons. 

(L. 6), — "Wherefore let no one hinder him in the enjoyment, cul- 
tivation, and managements^ of the same. 

(L. 7).— And it has been said by the holy Vyasa t — •* The giver of 
land lives in heaven for sixty thousand years ; he who revokes, or 
advises the revocation of a grant, lives for as many years in hell I" 

(L. 8). — To my diitaka Buddhagnpta these commands. 

(L. 9).— The thirteenth (]3th) day of the bright fortnight of 
Yaisakkn, Samvat 207. 

^3 This may mean the village named 'SArikd of the small tank,' to dis' 
tinguish it from another SilrikA with a largo tank. Or it is possible that a Id 
has been omitted, and that the text should be Ka/ntyasUufdkdrK^drikd,^ 
* K&B^rikd of the small tank. ' 

»* Read ^rf^^fTcT:. 
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Art. XX.— Trafwonp^ and Translation of the Bhitab) Lat 
Inscription. By Pandit Bhaowanlal IndrajI. 

Text. 
TOJ MH4<I*'^'*IH4^ (^nrw) tfRTFrm^: •^I^HMrt- Lino 1 ends. 

sTftrtRRTT: ^rf^rfhrfff: ^fff^[n ^ n] 

T Ri^dHtr ^icHr^Hvft [II ^ II] 

^pprt^r^ " " g^f%^^ ?f^ 8 

t<iPiHfiri<i4nNiiiit< [»Tprr] qf^ 9 

HPn^rT ^%^ fff^MlHI^P [II ^ II] 

ft^fftH^rtt^Wf^*lHI^1*i^H 
RTfiRTT^r^Fft^ ^ 'tid l fa*! ! ^! [l] 

RfrRrr^TT^f^ wrf^ ^FR^rf : [n v ii] 
3ra*nT3T'rf%'^f?TO^nn!rt 

VOL. XVI. 46 
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^Hi^T?cfiiw +5 fji] 5^Rr 16 

^?%:^fH% 

BHftlf1^*l\Hi 

TPnnr^ft^ ftj: a"^ifHf^Jll is 

wfr ^nrnt jjfrTft^ ^vnr «rf^?m: 

Translation. 

The great 8nd unriyalled high Servant of the Holy One, the great 
king of kings the illustrious Chandragupta, was the favourite boo^ bom 
of his great Queen Dattadevl, of the great king of kings the ilinttrioiui 
Samudragupta, who up-rooted every hostile monarch, who ruled the 
earth without a rival, and gave the four oceans to drink of hia glory* 
heing as it were Kuvera, Varuna, Indra and Yama in one, the Axe of 
Death, the giver of crores of kine and pieces of gold that had rightly 
come to him, performer of the long-neglected Horse Sacrifice, himself 
great grandson of the great king the ilhistrious Gupta, grandton of 
the great king the illustrious Ghatotkacha, and son of the great king 
of kings the illustrious Chandragupta : daughter's son too of the 
(House of ?) Lichchavi, heing born of Chandragupta's great Qoeen Ku- 
maradevi. 
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His son, who worshipped at his feet, born of his great Queen Dhru- 
▼adevt, was the high Servant of the Lord the great king of kings the 
illustrious Kumaragupta. Of this — 

1. Ruler of the broad earth, whose broad counsels and natural 
force were known of all men, as his glory was, He was the son, who 
by the strength of bis arm made himself on earth the one Hero of the 
Gupta House, whose fortune was vast, whose glory all men knew, 
whose name was great and greatly revered, by name Skandagupta. 

2. By whom, in his conduct, the conduct of those whose rule is to 
perform righteousness was not neglected : by whom, after that . . . 
with prudence, strength, good counsel, and valour he had, step by step, 
and by daily fighting attained hi^ object, instruction in the art of war 
was laid hold of as a servant that he might exert himself to win the 
victory over others on which he had set his heart. 

3. Who when he rose to fix fast again the shaken fortune of 
his house, spent three months with the earth for his bed, then having 
gathered together all his forces and trei^sure conquered Pushyamitra, 
and placed his lefl foot on a king for a footstool. 

4 

. . • • : the bright deeds of whom, of spotless fame as he 
was, is sung in every place by all men down to the boys, 

5. The fortune of his House that fell when his father went to 
heaven he set up again : and with the joyful cry ' I have gotten me the 
rictory,* he approached his weeping mother as Krishna did Devaki when 
he had slain his foe. 

6. Who coming to . . . . set up again him that was shaken 
and broken, and with his two arms conquered the earth : who shows 
mercy to the afflicted peoples, who is neither puffed np nor amazed^ 
whose pure radiance . . from day to day : whom greatness herself 
fondles with song and praise and exhortation. 

7. Who when he joined battle with the earthshaking HAns . . , 
by • . appointed the image of that Vishnu was set up. The well 
known^ • • made it. 

And when he whose orders are firm set it up, he gave a deed of 
grant of a village for the greater merit of his father : therefore this 
image and this village has the pure-minded one assigned for his father's 
merit. 



^ Or * Snprattta made it.' 
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This inscription is cngrnvod on n stone pillar in the villngc Bhitrt 
nbont twenty-five miles east of Benares, and three miles to the north- 
east of Saitpur, a town which stands about half-way on the road con- 
necting Benares with Ghiizipnr. The pillar staoiis close to the vilhige, 
in a place strewn with bricks and tiles, fragments of earthen pots^anfl 
all the otlicr usnal indiciitions of the sitr of a ruined town. The place 
and its surroundings arc well describol by General Cunningham in the 
First Volume of his Archjwdogical Survey. 

The inscription is very weather-worn, and in many places little but 
the trace of the letter is left. For this reason it is impossible to 
secure in a rubbin.<; or mechanical facsimile all that can be deciphered 
on the stone. What I now publi<^h is an eyccopy made in 18G9 for 
Dr. Bhau Daji by a careful examination of the inscription itself letter bj 
letter : and T am satisfied that every letter I give could then be made 
out on the stone. 

This eyccopy was used by Dr. Bhau Daji fur his facsimile, transcript, 
and translation of this inscription published in the tenth Tolune of our 
Journal. The means then available here for the reproduction of such 
copies did not yield a satisfactory result : and as I hRve preserred my 
eyccopy in original it seems worth while to publish it now in a more 
correct form with a revised transcript and translation. I publish it 
as it stands. 

The characters of the inscription are those called Gupta, and differ 
very slightly from those of the iuseri])tions in the same alphabet oo 
the Allahabad pillar. The only material dificrence indeed is in the 
sign for tho letter it which has here a form that does not occur, ao 

far as I have seen, before the tiir.e of Kumurugupta. The language it 
Sanskrit. The introductory goniJil4»i;ical part is in prose. The 
account which follows of tho king riMguiug at the time is contained in 

ten verses. The gcnialogy is as follows : — 
Maharaia-bri-(iupta. 

,1 

MahurAja-sri-Ghntoikacha. 

I . 

M ah:ir.\iritl hi raja-sri-()h:iudriiQ:u))t a— married Kumftraderi, 
daughter of House of Lichciiiiavi. 



M aharaj Tulhi rjja-s . i-Samud ragupta — married DattaderL 

... I. 

Mahar,ij;iil!iir.i):»-.'-i I-Cbandragujita— married DbraTidert. 
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Miiharajadhirajn-sr 1- K umAragupta. 



SkandnguptA. 

Tbc officer or commissioner of this last it was who set up in Bhitri 
an image of the Lord (Vishna), in connection with which (he grant of 
a Tillage was made, for the greater merit either of Skandagupta*s father 
or hia own — it is not clear which. 

It will not escape notice that the description of the glory of the 
Honse of Gupta begins only with Samndragupta, the fourth monarch of 
the dynasty. Gupta and Ghatotkacha, too, are styled MahAraja only^ 
not Maharajadhiraja. Samudragupta's father, Chandragupta the First, 
has the superior title. The rise of the House may have begun with 
him : or the glory the son acquired been shared with the sire. 

Of Samudragupta*s fame as a king of kings we know from the Allaha- 
bad Lat inscription. The kings mentioned as subject to him there 
ruled over the greater part of India. We learn from this inscription that 
bis son and successor Chandragupta the Second was styled Lichchhavi- 
dubitri. His mother was therefore a princess of the House of Lichchhavi 
^n which we arc probably to recognise the Nepal dynasty of that name. 

The chief interest of the inscription lies in what is said of the then 
reigning monarch Skandagupta. It would appear that with the death 
of his father, Kumaragupta, the ovcrlordship was temporarily wrested 
from the House of Gupta, and that Skandagupta himself was exposed 
to great hardship. In the end he conquered his foe Pushyamitra and 
made him the footstool for his "left" foot.' The humiliation thus pub- 
licly inflicted on his con(|Ucrcd enemy speaks of resentment for some 
weighty injury. Ilis mother lived to rejoice in her son's success, as 
Devaki rejoiced over Krishna. 

By his victory over Pushyamitra Skandagupta would seem to have 
at once restored the fortune of the Guptas to its former splendour. 
Ilis contest with the Hilna8, which must have taken place subsequently, 
is the only circumstance of interest that can be gleaned from the latter 
part of the inscription in its present greatly injured condition. 

The inscription is not dated, but must apparently be referred to the 
beginning of Skandagupta *s reign. Nothing is said in it of Skanda- 
gopta's foreign con(|uests of which we learn from the Junaghad and 
Kahaun inscriptions. 

From the Ga«lva inscription near Allahabad we know that his father 

* As not worthy to be footstool for the right foot. 
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Kumaragupta was reigning in the year 98 of the Gupta era.* In 1870 
I foand another inscription of Kumaragapta in DevaliA, close to Gadva, 
under an image of Buddha which reads thus: [^] ^^t J^Tf* ^^l^^fl 

that is, "Salutation to Buddha. Tho ascetic Buddhamitra set up this 
image of the Holy one, all knowing, whose doctrines none can confute, in 
the 129th year, in the reign of Maharajasri Kumaragupta, the 18th day 
of the month Jyeshta. May this avert all calamity." These two dates 
Gupta era 98 and 129 are so far the earliest and the latest for Kuinira- 
gupta. 

I drew Professor Peterson's attention to the Pushyamitra mentioned 
in this inscription, as possihiy the monarch of that name mentioned by 
Fatanjali in the Mahabhashya. In his reply to Professor Peterson* 
Professor Bhandarkar, who still maintains that Patanjali must be 
placed in the second century before Christ, was at first disposed to 
contend that there was no good reason to belieTC that any snch word 
is legible now on the stone. In a note, however, Bhandarkar mentions 
that Mr. Fleet, who has recently taken a fresh impression, reads 
^c^T^^ ^P^Nrr. The whole line Bhandarkar adds, is, in Mr. Fleet's 
judgment, capable of being read ^. When it is borne in mind that 
Mr. Fleet's reading so far only confirms my reading of sixteen years 
ago, it will no longer, I think, be disputed that the stone does contain 
the name Pushyamitra. The near context, however, in which the name 
stands, is not free from difficulties. I can only bear my testimony to 
what I saw in 1869. ^nf^^^t^^itMl was quite distinct. The low 
position of the ; of Pushyamitra shows that it was the lower part 
of a conjunct consonant, the upper part of which has disappeared. 
^^Rl^ was, and is, distinct. The next sign is V« f^f^T iB qoite 
distinct. I take the line as it stands then to be 

On what is reported to be Mr. Fleet's reading I can only saj that 
I saw no anusvara over the q^i^pfii, and that the f^ which that reading 

s General Cunningham reads the figare 86, and believes that it refers to 
EamAragupta'a father Chandragapta. I have examined the inscriptioa itself 
and have no doabt that tho data g^ven above are correct. 

* Read JZP^ tl*^^. The month is ooanted right on ai now in Nepal. 

• I gave it to Professor Peterson aS «3ft<1^rt4{|N|H|W<f*l^ ^ (^r^: but aoloser 
examination of my eyecopy has shown me that the faots are as above* 
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disregards is quite distinct. There sre the epigraphical data : for 
General Cunningham's copy, on whose wide divergence from me 
Bhandarkar partly relies as showing *' unmistakably in what condition 
the inscription is," is illegible throughout, a condition which no one 
will now assert to be that of the stone, and cannot tell for or against. 
With the grammatical difficulties I will not further deal than to say 
that 1 am quite convinced that the inscription does bear testimony to a 
^'man of flesh and bones" named Pushyamitra, on whose prostrate 
form Skandagiipta in derision placed his "left" foot. 

But it should be remembered that this Pushyamitra is not put for- 
ward as necessarily a king contemporaneous with Patanjali, to whom 
the grammarian is referring, but only as showing that history knows 
of more Pushyamitras than the one who, on very inadequate evidence 
18 taken to have been reigning in the second century before Christ. 

Dr. Bhau Daji was, I believe, the first to point out that the Maha- 
bhashya refers to Pushyamitra in terms which lend probability 
to the view that he was a contemporary of the author of the book 
(Journal, Vol. X. p. 43, note). In his paper in the Indian Antiquary 
(October 1872) Professor Bhandarkar examined Patanjali s references 
to Pushyamitra, and came to the conclusion that they point to a king 
laving in Patanjali's time. Bhandarkar also pointed out that in one 
of the two passages relied on Chandragupta is named alongside of 
Pushyamitra, and apparently as a king living at or about the same time. 
If the Mahabhashya must be put subsequent to a pair of princes by 
name Chandragupta and Pushyamitra, contemporary or not far removed 
from each other, I agree with the remark made by Professor Petersoo 
at our last meeting that there is more trustworthy evidence for such 
a pair about the fourth country after Christ than in the second before 
Christ. 

Nor is there anything really in the other available evidence that con- 
flicts with this. We know nothing of the events referred to bj 
Patanjali as attacks made by the Yavanas on Saketa and the Madhya- 
floikas. The term Yavanas is frequently applied to the foreign tribes in 
the North : and I know of no reason why Patanjali' s Yavanas should 
not be the Scythian kings contemporary with Samudragupta. The 
BAidhyamikas, it is now universally admitted, are not the Buddhist 
•ect of that name. If everything else should be found to harmonise 
with such a supposition there is nothing in the name itself to prevent 
uf applying it to the Gupta kbgs who reigned over the middle country. 
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There remain? the statement in the 6rst book of the Rajaterangini, 
which Profcsiior Peterson is disposed to discredit altogether. He may 
Ik; ri^ht : but I desire to point out that it is quite possible that Kalha- 
Tia's fttatement mav be correct in all but the date. Kalhana wrote in 
1148 A. D. His book is to a lai^e extent a mere compilation which 
prima facie deserves less credit the farther back it goes. He himself 
tells us that he is responsible for the arrangement of hit facts : and 
that when there was a gap in any one of his authorities he supplied 
it from another, llis lists of the kings of the country is vitiated by 
his habit of interpolating whole genealogies, when he should only note 
that the last king of the line succeeded in wresting from a previous 
dynasty the sovereignty of Kashmir. A good specimen of his manner 
in the early books is furnished by hb statement with regard to the 
date of the three Turusbka kings, whom he boldly places just 150 
years after ISuddha's Nirvana. This is palpably absurd. We have 
numerous inscriptions from Mathura with regard to Hnvishka, the 
characters on which do not, in my opinion, materially differ from 
those of the Samndragupta Allahabad inscription. It is not possible 
to place much more than fiftv years between the two. Kalhana 
makes Abhimaiiyu follow liuvishka : but here as everywhere, where 
there is an admitted change of dynasty, his statement as to theinterval 
which did or did not elapse between the two is worthless. Abhimanyu's 
own date has therefore still to be determined : and there is nothing 
in the statement of the Rajatarangini — if we accept it — which conflicts 
with the conclusion I draw from other sources that Patanjali's date is 
to be looked for between Chaudragupta II. and the Pushyamitra whom 
that monarch's grandson, the Skandagupta of our inscription, over- 
threw—that is, in the time of Kumaragupta. 

What Kumaragtipta's time was is no longer open to question. He 
was reigning between the years 98 and 129 of the Gupta era. Mr. 
Bendall's Nepal Inscriptions, and the Mandosar inscription referred to 
in Professor Peterson's paper on the Kotah inscription, show that the 
initial year of the Gu))ta era is B. C. 319, as first maintained by 
Oldenberg. Compare also Bhandarkar in his Early History of the 
Deccan. Kumaragupta then was reigning between the years 417 and 
44s of the Christian era. 
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Art. XXI. — An Inscription of King Aiokavalla, — By 

Pandit Bhaqvanlal Indraji. 

An impression of this inscription was sent to me by General Cun- 
ningham, who states that the inscription was found near Mahabodhi, in 
Buddha Gaja. It consists of twelve lines, which are all well preserved. 
In the lower right corner there is an obscene figure of an ass and sow, 
the object of which is to invoke a curse on any one who shall do de- 
spite to the gift recorded in the inscription. Pictorially such an one is 
here called by anticipation the son of an ass and a sow. A similar 
device is often seen on the Silahara inscriptions in the Northern Ronkan. 

The characters of this inscription are of the Oauda or old Bengal 
form. They bear a general resemblance to those of the Gaya inscrip- 
tion of the same period, which contains the date of Buddha's Nirvana.* 

It is written in incorrect Sanskrit, and the engraver has made many 
mistakes, so that it is rather difficult to decipher. It is in prose, with 
the exception of the formula % >a'^?5TH^, &c. 

The inscription refers to a small vihara (called Prahinya ?) which 
had been erected by Asokavalla at the request of Musala, a royal pan- 
dit from Kashmir, and others. In this vihara Asokavalla had also set 
up an image of Buddha ; and had made provision for a daily ration to 
be offered before the image, and for store of pots, incense lamps, and 
the hke. By pots we are probably to understand pots of earthenware, 
none of which could be used more than once. 

The management of the daily offering was entrusted to the Singhala 
(Ceylon) and other communities in Mahabodhi. It would appear from 
this that at the time there were still settlements of Singalese in Maha- 
bodhi. 

The inscription has an important bearing; on the Gaya inscription 
already referred to, which I published in Vol. X. of the Indian Anti- 
quary, p. 341. According to the Gaya inscription Purushottaraasingh 
built a temple to Buddha to enhance the merit of a son and daughter 
whom he had lost. Before addressing himself to this work he paid, he 
tells us, homage due to the illustrious Asokavalla, king of Sapadalaksha 
(the Sivahk hills). This is the Asokavalla of the present inscription. 



♦ Indian Antiquary, Vol. X. p. 841, 

VOL. XVI, 47 
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The characters of the two show that they belong to the same period ; 
they arc dated in the same era, and are found in the same place. I 
have already suggested (Indian Antiquary, 1. c.) that the Aiokayalla — 
as I find the nanie should be read* — of Mr. Hathom's Buddha Gaya 
inscription is the same man. 

The date of the inscription is the year 51 of king Lakshmanasena. It 
is therefore 23 years older than Mr. Hathom's Buddha Gaya inscription, 
which refers to the year 74 of the same era. In that inscription mention 
is made of the treasurer of Dasaratha, who is there styled the younger 
brother of Asokavalla. Dasaratha is called a prince, not a king, and 
we may, I think, assume that the Asokavallas of the two inscriptions are 
one and the same* In that case a great portion of Aiokavalla's reign 
falls between the years 51 and 74of the era of Lakshmanasena. But, 
according to the Tirhut Calendar the year 1 of the era of Lakshana- 
sena corresponds with the year 1109 A. D. f Asokavalla then was 
reigning between the years 1160 and 1183 of the Christian era. We 
know from the Gaya inscription that the year 1813 from* Buddha's 
Nirvana was computed to fall somewhere in Asokavalla's reign. Putting 
the two dates we have now together it would seem that Buddha's 
Nirvana was computed to have taken place eighteen hundred and 
thirteen years before a date lying between 1160 and 1183 A. D.) that 
is, somewhere between 653 and 633 B. 0. This agrees iiiith my 
previous suggestion that the computation relied on in the Gay^ 
inscription is identical with the Peguan date, according to which the 
Nirvana took place in 638 B. C. 

Transcript. 

* I read it at first ^^Tl^^t^; bat the ^and ^ of this inacriptioa are veiy 
different in form : and I see now that it can only bo ^^ll«h<iw> a oontraoti(m for 

t Bajendralal's Bnddhagaya, p. 200. 

* Somewhere occnra ^ >^, « The ^ in rnTTT^ll' being omitted by the 
engraver, is placed above the line and its position is marked by a yAy^^p^i^. 

> Generally read '^^^:. * Bead "^^I^H^l"* » Bead '"MIM*'^. « In the third 
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[6] qnr ^hfctt i ^t^ %f?(«wirw*if^pT: 'jftHftf^H ^nrf^i^^ hj 

f8] ff "Irn^ ^^^ ^trof^ MT^yr* % %N5l "ifhF*!^^ 

[10]. HchK^R^^ igT^^rm *i i H^J?i [:] HRchfc^fipiift n 
[11]. 'jftirsR-H^r^JTRrfffhTTT^^ ^ ^\ 
[12]. >mr f*^^^^ 

Translation. 

Adoration to Ikiddlm ! The great Sramana, He it is who tells what 
the root is from which virtue springs, as also what it is that chokes 
that virtue. 

This is the virtuous gift of the great king, the illustrious Asokavalla- 
dcFa, an adherent of the excellent Mahayana school, a great upasaka, 
pious at heart. May whatever be its merit be for the advancement in 
spiritual knowledge first of my father and mother and after them of all 
beings. 

Moved thereto by the Kashmir Pandit, the honoured Chathapadhi, 
by the king's pandit Musala, the worthy Sankaradeva and the worthy 



line ailer 4^*fl^rH^ there is a mark of K&kapada, and above the firat Hue 

are the letters IPT^ tuj<ether with the numeral 3 in order to show the break 
of line 3, The seune is admitted in the text. But there oui^ht to bo the letter 

5 aflor ^nr^. ' Bead ^^. ^ Read ^^fT. » Read IT^. *<» ^^q^ may 

be for modem "MsmilV, a title of a Banjjjali Brahmin. ^* Bead tl^tj^. 

"Boadftr^. i» Boad'^^m. »♦ Bead ^f%^^ »» After '*>Tt" the letter "if" 
must be mistaken, otherwise there should be no sense. ^^ In the beginnings 

of Hoe 8 there is QV^- But it has no sense. There i^ a KAkapada after ^ ^"" 

therefore some letters are required after 4. At the top of the inscription there 

are the letters «T«^n^ff in the Kashmere Shanidu characters. Those letters 

ought to be taken here, when the whole may be read ^?T?<f^ ^'^^' ^**t 4 has 

no sense. It may have been mistaken for ^ by the engraver. The correc- 
tion in Shfiradd letters seems to bo made b\ the Kabhmerc Bajaguru- ^^ Bead 

frnrmi. ** Bead ''OT^I^ 
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Trailo-kyabrahma, the illustrious king built and furnished with an 
image of Buddlia this Prahinya Vihari (Bhatu Damodara, Bhatu- 
paima, Sisu Raghava, and Mahipuka?) 

Moreover, for the offering to Buddha the daily ration with pots. 
incense, and lamps, shall be given so long as the sun and moon shall 
endure, by the leaders of the Ceylon assembly in MahAbodhi. This 
ofifcring must be prepared by the cook MAmaka, and the good keeper 
and disposer Harichandra, Saiiivat 51 of the reign of the illustrious 
Lakshmannasena having elapsed, the 8th ^day of the dark half of 
Bhadrapada, the 29th solar day. 
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Art. XXII. — BohtUngh's Tndische Spruche, by 
Pandit Dqega Peasada. 



Tliis article, which presents in tabular form the results of a careful 
review of Bohtlingk's Indische Spriiche, was prepared for communica- 
tion to the Society, by Pandit Durga Prasada, of Jeypore, at my sug- 
gestion. In laying it, on behalf of the Pandit, before the Society, I 
drew attention to a couple of examples ( Nos. 2146 and 2313 ) where 
the new readings are undoubted improvements. Apart from such 
cases the article as a whole must, it is thought, prove interesting to 
many who use Bohtlingk's book, and not least perhaps to that 
distinguished scholar himself. — £o. 
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REVIEW OF BoHTLINGK's INDISCHE SPEUCHE. 
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Art XXIII. — An Inscription from Kotak, — By Prof. 

Peterson, D. Sc. 

I took the opportunity of a recent visit to Kotah in Rnjpntana to 
examine and take a fresh rnbbing of tiie inscription at Kansua, near 
that town, of which I now offer a revised transcript and translation. 
Attention was first called to this interestinj^ and important memorial 
of antiquity by Colonel Tod, who published a translation in an 
Appendix to Vol. I, of his Annals of Rajasthan. Dr. F. Kielhorn 
contributed to Vol. XIII. of the Indian Antiquary a transcript of 
the original text, with a short abstract of tiie contents. I hope it 
may be permitted to as warm an admirer as Tod*s Book ever had 
to say, what is indeed the bare truth, that on this occasion the trans- 
lation given to him by his shastris presents hardly a single fentare in 
common with the original. Dr. Kielhorn's transcript had already 
made so much clear. But the inscription is of a nature to warrant a full 
translation : and as my rubbing supplies a considerable number of 
corrections it does not seem superfluous to give, along with the version 
which follows, a revised transcript. 

Kielhorn has pointed out that the alphabet used in this inscription 
is essentially the same as that of Dr. Biihler's Jhalr/ipathan inscriptions 
published with facsimiles in Vol. V. of the Indian Antiquary. A 
difference which Kielhorn draws attention to is that in the Kotah 
inscription middle long a ** is denoted by a wedge-shaped sign placed 
after the consonant, not by the sign r^»^ placed above it." It has to 
be added that the wedge-shaped sign in question is hardly, or rather 
not at all, distinguishable in form from another wedge which both in 
the Jhalrapathan and in the Kotah inscriptions is a constitaent part of 
the signs for the letters "S^ and ^. In the eighth line of Dr. Biihler's fac- 
simile of the first Jhalrapathan inscription the word ^^TTJ?^ 
supplies in close juxtaposition the syllables ^ and 7^. It will be 
seen that both have the wedge. The second character difiPers from 
the first in that there the wedge is drawn out from the thin end by 
a curve above the line into the "diminutive trident," as Buhler calls 
it, which is the ordinary sign for middle long a in the Jfa&lrapitljuin 
inscriptions. For the letter 2[^ compare the word < ^ fJ S fg in the second 
line of the same facsimile, where, however, the wedge has got to look 
like a mere continuation of the top line. 
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The wedge then being already a constituent part of the sign for 4^ 
and 5;^ in this alphabet a difficulty arose when, as here, it came to be 
used also for middle long a. The alphabet, as it previously existed, 
indicated tlie expedient made use of in the Kotah inscription. While 
afier other, letters long a is written by the simple wedge, after Ij'and ? 
tlie wedge is drawn out in a curve going above the line, though not to 
the same extent as in the older inscriptions. 

The only other characters which appear to call for remark are those 
for middle short and long i. The two are differentiated, as in other 
Sanskrit alphabets, not by the relative position each occupies to its 
consonant, nor by any material difference in the shape of the sign, but 
by the direction, to the right or left, the curve takes from the initial 
point, which is, as a rule, somewhat thicker than the rest of the 
character. The neglect of the distinctions I have noticed has, I think, 
led Kieihorn to correct jp^ft V. 3 into jrf^, f^cRTT V. 4 into Hlcfid, and 
^fS" V. 9 into ^q^. In all three cases the right reading would appear 
to be on the stone. 

This iiHcription is dated in the 796th year of the Lords of MAlava. 
It is probable that the Jhulrapathan inscription, which is dated in the 
747th year of an unnamed era, is to be referred to the same method of 
computing time. The slight diflference in the alphabet to which atten- 
tion has been drawn is of the kind that might develop in the fifty 
years which, on this hypothesis, would separate the two. Neither the 
Sivngana of our inscription nor the Durgagana of the JhalrApathan in- 
scription is spoken of as a sovereign monarch :* and when we find one 
spoken of as ruling at Kotah, under a Maurya Emperor, in the year 
79G of the Lords of Malava, and the other referred to as ruler in 
the year 747, of a town only seventy miles to the south, which has 
always been very closely connected with Kotab, it seems natural to 
8U))pose that ** Durgagana," and ** 6ivagana,** are of the same stock. 
If this be so, it is to be noted that the want of any reference on the 
JhalrApathan inscription speaks of an era which at the time had wide 
and undisputed currency. 



* Diflferently Kieihorn, who carries the lino of Manrya Emperors given hero 
from Dhavala thronph a Chirantana to ^aihkuka, who was tho father of the 
6ivugara ofour in^icription. A referer»co to either transcript will however 
show, I think, that it is tho friondflhip existing between Dhavala and ^amkaka 
which is referred to, and that chirantana is not a proper name at all. 
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It can be shown that this era of the Lords of Malwa is no other 
than that now known as the Vikramaditya era, and that it was in 
use under this or some such similar name before 544 A. D., the year 
in which, according to Mr. Fergusson's ingenious theory, the Vikra- 
maditya era was first invented. 

When I was at Jhalrapathan I was told by the Brahmans of that 
place that they could trace their lineage back to a body of immigrants 
from the west country, part of whom halted at Dasapura, while 
their own progenitors pushed seventy miles further to the east, and 
finally settled where I found their descendants living. Dasapura» they 
added, was the old name of the village now called Mandosar near the 
station of that name on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. It will be seen 
that this identification, which is an important one, was confirmed by 
the inscription about to be referred to. Dasapara as the name of a 
town in Malwa occurs in the Hitopadesa. 

I knew that the village of Mandosar contained an old inscription* 
which was probably of very great importance : and what I heard from 
the Jhalrapathan Brahmans did not diminish my anxiety to make out a 
visit to the place. Unfortunately that proved impracticable at the time. 
I was able however to supply Pandit Bhagvanlal with funds for the 
journey : and he has put me in possession of his rubbing and transcript. 

The Mandosar inscription refers to a temple built by a guild of 
weavers, immigrants from the Lat country, who had been hospitably 
received at Dasapura, whither they had been attracted by the report 
of the virtues of the then ruler of that town, BandhuYarman, son of 
that ornament of kings, Visvavarman.^ But while Bandhuvarman 



* I heard of it from Dr. Bhaj^vanlal, who got his information from Mr. J. F. 
Fleet, into whoso hands a rough copy, made at the timo by an engineer employed 
in the constraction of the Railway, was finally put. The inscription is an 
extremely quaint one, and I should much like to publish it in full* Bat my 
friend Mr. Fleet, who has since obtained his own facsimile, destines the in- 
scription for his forthcoming Gupta volume : and in deference to whatever 
may be his riglits of treasure-trove in the matter I willingly refirain tram doing 
more now than adducing what is necessary to the matter in hand. The 
chronological specuhitioos above are however my own. 

* Tho word I have translated ruler is pdrthiva. If the names of all the 
rulers of Dasapura ended in varman (compare our 6ivagana and Dnrgagana 
above) we may have here a clue to tho Pilithivo Bantivarman at whose oonrt 
tho Mudrariikshasa was written. 
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ruled over Dasapura, the Karth *« with the four seas for her girdle, and 
Meru aad Kailasa for her fair great breasts," was under the sway of 
Komiragupta. And this temple was erected — 

••when four hundred «nd ninety-three years from the establishment [in 
the country ?] of the tribes of the MAlavas had passed away.*' Whether 
ganasthiti here has the menniupj I have suggested for it may be matter 
of future discussion. 1 think it will not be disputed that in any case 
we have here the same era as that of our Kotah inscription. What is 
the era in the 494th year of which Kumaragupta was ruling the wide 
earth? This is a question to which I take it there can be but one 
answer. It is the era now known as that of Vikraniaditya. 

This can perhaps be most eifectively demonstrated by beginning at 
the end, and assuming for the sake of argument what I desire to 
prove. Kumaragupta then, let us take it, was reigning in the year 494 
of the Malava era, that is, of the Vikram:iditya ern, that is?, in the year 
A. D. 438. KumAragupta's earliot and latest known dates, in the era 
of his House, are 98 and 129, that is, the years A. D. 407 and 448. 
On our hypothesis then the Mandosar inscription falls easily within 
the time at which Kumaragupta is known to have been reigning; and 
there is no other era known to us whicii will give us the same result. 
The Malava era and the Vikiamaditya era arc therefore one and the 

same. 

It is taken for granted in the above that the initial year of the 
Gupta era is A. D. 319. But with Oldenherg and Bhandarkar I hold 
that no apology is required for such an assumption. Tliose who still 
hesitate may rather fairly be challenged to show how any other theory 
of the Gupta era can be made to fit in with the Mandosar inscription. 

Mr. Fergusson attempted to get rid of the chronological difficulties 
attaching to King Vikrama of popular story, by the theory that the as- 
tronomers who calculated for the monarch who was Kalidasa's patron, 
an era to be called after his name, took as the date round which it should 
pivot A. D. 544, *• the year in which the great battle of Korur was 
fought," but called that year Sam vat GOO, not Sam vat 1, of the new 
method of reclconing. While the theory, as so expressed, must now, 
1 think, be abandoned, it remains quite [lossible that Fergusson's 
solution of the chronological difficulties referred to may nevertheless 
••turnout to be in the main correct.'* But in that case what happened 
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vfM not that VikramAclitya's astronomers were so careful to pro 
a reckoning for past, as well as for present and future timCy aa 
gusson*s theory would make them out to be. Either VikramAdiljs 
personally concerned in restoring, not establishing, the old era of 
kings of Mulava :^ or the common people forgot in his glory all 
other kings who had erer ruled that land. In or after his line 
years took their name from him, as July took that new name 1 
Divus lulius. 

It must not be put out of sight, however, that we may any 
discover that Vikramaditya, as a name of the Malava era, is older ' 
it has yet been found to be, and that Buhler is right in still hol 
to the belief that the Vikrama era, ** which begins 56 B. C. waa » 
established by a king of that name who lived before the beginnil 
the Christian era.*' ° That is the natural explanation of the n 
and, as not uufrequently happens, it may ultimately turn out to bl 
correct one. 

To come back to our inscription, the year in which it is dated 
responds, if the foregoing be correct, to A. D, 740. Of the two Til 
set apart for the maintenance for ever of the temple, the name of 
Chaoni, can be seen close to Kotah, in the map of the TrigonoiDel 
Survey. 1 have not been able to identify the other. It wool 
interesting, and is perhaps possible, to trace the fortooea 
endowment so solemnly set apart. 



Transcript. 

Mf 5TT: ftr^nr ^ 



feu Hltf^f4<f^ ^rft?f3T: 'TT^^r^fNtn 'T: II 




* As TribhiiTanamalla bad again to do io 1182 A. D. when the &ika€i 
for tho time in its turn displaced tho older method of computatioit. 
rofcronccR p:iven by Max Mullor, * India : What can it t«ach na f p. aSft, B 

^ Max Miiller, ' India: What can it teach as?' page 285. 

Verso 1. a TT^^^r^^. Ric. 
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%Wf ^ll^4<I^N^M|f>|t||i|: ^^f^t?T: 'TT^ ^: II t^ine 2 ends. 

^ ^t^r^ y^^ ^H*<g<i^i i ^^ i f^ Hl<flrSft*4 I 

t?t^ l ^ l l.|a€(ft^T\ l fal^HNpt4*IMW| mit 

7.R*Hii rr •^rr^^Rpprg^r ^Rti^^no^- 

f^T^F^^ <*i«^^4ldHHill H I Hl^i l HIfc^i r; I 

^i^^^^inRi^^iu^l ^R*i^MRi; gj 3^» 

ft«^WT ^pm^ mPiRW ^iff^i^^M't i: I 
n^sfWr^m ^ qf*i?f^*it ft i li^K4i : 
^minf^ JT^^jTfTtt gfrr^ sfhrr f^^ e 



Verse 3. a ^'TRf^. Kiolhoni ^R^R<^, corrected into 4^'niHPl. ^ gl?^- 
WP- K. 5fftH^iri«T. Vvrso 4. a Read, with K., ^fSj. /3 f^^T?. K. (^^ 
oorrected to f^^TT, The distinction between 2" and 2T is very clearly seen in 
tlie four syllables 3f?r^ here, y 3T'HI'H<|rt. K. or'^f-dilA. Verse 6. a 
WS^^ is throughout bo written.— /q^PTT^. K. ( f^ ) HRTf .— y Read with K., 

fCT^H:43°* ^^^^^ ^- ^ ^^^' K. T^fHT. ^ Read, with K., q^W'l^. Verse 9 a. 
Viaargais wanted after rfT^. K. reads it, but says it is very indistinct. My rub- 
bing, which does not show it, may bo defective. Rat r<)ni])aro two other cases of 

Ml omitted visarga in the next line. /3 Read f^^^^* ^dd^^fj. K corrects. 
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^Tvrr^rrt^ T^: S'TTf^ f^3^ = ftrdi^^rct 

PjihlHH f^^jf^^ rrj^: c^Thl 5i^: ^Tnft: W tLine 7 endi. 
c^^^T^OTpTrPT'^ rrg^: lldU^I: ITnTO"! U 

14. ^^IhI ^s:tT^ ^T^ 3iff^ ^^n^l ?q-: I 

f%^^ ^ ^ T^fr ^ rT^Thdi Iff: 11 

^rc^J^^cqr^^ ^fPT ^f^lr ?^r%t ^r^;? .- ^mr I lo 



f^^^:, and roads fl"fTfT?^l'^ ("tlie T very indistinct.*')— Read ^StH^^- 
rHTT:. K. ^l\^M^^'A\ri^\: corrected into ^tl^^^r^:, y Read with K. 
l^r^^R^. ^ ^r-^rri". K. (f^^nrjrff. Compare my translation. Verse 10. 
y Bead ^^TfcyiT^ which is K.'s reading of the stone. — Correct, with K., ft^. 
B J?: r^TfFT sic. Verso 11. « K fl^T^^^ (^Mt^) "^W^, /S J^: qfrt". The 
stone is injured here. ^ PHT is throughont the inscription written 7T. 
Verse 12. a K. ^^^. ^ Head >:T^^^ K. ^^^5?T°. b K. cT^ [PJSf*m^]rf : 

•^ 13. a K. ?|'^'»fi' 'Amisvara or uncertain.' /^ K. [qR:] ^?TJFrr [^FTT:]. 

b14. y K. ^nT%. Terse 15. y Read ^frf^. K. ?rnrr(^)l^.~K. 

• b K. ^^^%.— K. q^^Hf^'s^cr: Verse IG a K. HpTff : cor- 

ted into ^I'^m"' The correct form is quite distinct, nl" boing written as 

"n MSS. PTTj oxce])t that two wedges take the plact^ of the two lines. 

■ects ^ into ^T^' Com]>are my translation. 
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17. a^m^n*^4li'^H g^r^^ft^'iisi: 

^* i^nPR ^T^rW Sff^^ %^ ^fT'^T^ M +LinellendB. 

19. iTt ^ft^4>^|'K4J^^Kf^ur^dl : I 

21. ^\P:^^ f^: ^ ^^ ^W^ ^ I 

22. ^^ | «^ | 4K qtC 3T^ M*4^iHr I 

26. ^: irr^ R-flfiftHr jf^tff: ^«m: i 

tf^ ^vrf€*r ^rPiFff 'flf^^Tnr^: ii 

27. ^gft^ ftr^^^ fTCf^^^ ?3?TT I 

^5^ >Trg?:*f|^t^ t^fDj^rti: ii 15 

28. iJrh" 3T»ft ^fTT tPTT HtlQ^HIil^^: I i 

t^'^U^ ij"ii<iuv 'g:?rmN' "I'J"!* ii 



Verse 17. i3 K. ^H^.— K. °3r^^^^°. Verse 18. a K. 2RF^^.— K. 
TWr^: (j'M*^^!^) ^f^^i?rm'¥^: y K. ^Tf^i? (pT^) PtyFT. b K. 
<At^. Verso 19. a K.° H'^rft the ** f being very faintly visible." /3 
Bead ^W. Verse 20 ^ Read perhaps ^^ ^Tfl^ifl sftf^:. K. ^8% ^ftPT 

evidently stands for ^T^jPT^ftft:. Verse 21. a Read, with K. ^^^. Verse 23. 
y Bead ffw-ftl^:. Verse 24 a K. " the expression sa-argala for adhikal have 
not met with anywhere else.** Sapanchanavatyargalaih is perhaps better 
explained as a bahuvrihi compound, the first member of which is Sapanch- 
anavati " 90 ping 5, and the second, argala, in the sense of " farthest limit." 
Verse 25. y K. IffrnT^ ^KJ"!: 5 Verse 2t). a K. ^>T^:.— ^ Read with 
K, HSJJC^I^?^. Verse 28. a Read ^W^. K. f [fTf] H^RT. 
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?rW^ ^naf^t^ T'WW jWwi tLino 16 endj- 



Translation. 

Om I Adoration to biva I Om ! 

1. Adoration to »§ambhu through Whom it is that wc are able to 
cross life*s whole sea. Whose is the Hand let down to us that are all 
fallen in the Pit of Darkness.* 

2. May ^ambhu's matted locks protect you — locks that delight by 
conditions (moods) wide apart : for here they are bright as the 
White Land with the countless rays of the moon falling upon them, 
there dark with the heavy folds of the Monarch of Serpents that 
lie ever upon them : here hot with the flashes of his eye, there 
cold indeed with the plashing waters of the Daughter of Jahnu.' 

3. May Sambhu's matted locks protect you — ^locks whose orna- 
ments are ever intermingling: for over all of them there lie the quiver- 
ing rays of the moon that are blended with the lustre of the jewel in the 
Great Serpent's hood : and in some places they are streaked with the 
smoke-encircled tawny tongues of flame from the fire of his eye, in 
others dashed with the pearly drops of spray thrown up by the River 
of the Gods. 



Verse 29 o. lie first wrote ^TfrT^hnT^. — Read with K. H%»![. 

* ^TpWTTf! is given by Bohtlinj^k (Smaller Dictionary) as a word for which 
no reference was available, ft^irt*^ is the same as f^fimrt*-^ a word which 
B R explain as meaning " tliat which the hands lay hold of." I have snggMted 
another way of taking the word. Compare the verao which B B refer to :^ 

* Siva wears the Moon as his crest jewel, and the sor]>cnt ^sha coils it* 
folds over his head, through his matted locks the Ganges finds a path aa it 
descends from heaven to become an earthlv stream. 
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4. May Stbann's Head protect you. It is a lake whose lotus charms 
the eye." That lotus is the great braid of hair : and the mud to which 
it clings loosely is the great serpent that ever lazily swims on the 
water of the heavenly Ganges. It is a lake where the moon's rays 
quietly shining, appear like many lotus stalks seen between the white 
skulls that are its lotus-flowers. 

5. Lo he begins to dance and his toes keep measure with the 
beat : he has bound together the weight of those locks that are reddened 
with the tongues of flame from the flashing fire that has its home in 
his deep-sunk eye : he has put straight the moon's orb that is bright 
with its nectar-like rays : and with his two hands he has pulled tight 
the serpent from whose knotted face the fire of the poison is up- 
springing. May this Sthanu protect the world. 

6. The Maury a line is seen to be like the deep (noble) sea : it 
illuminates the world with the moon of its crest-jewel (the moon as its 
crest- jewel) is the refuge of great princes (great serpents) : it is able to 
protect kings (mountains) that are in pain and trouble through fear of 
the destruction of their forces (wings) : to it come armies (rivers) from 
far and wide : it is bright with all manner of precious possessions 
(jewels): and in it fortune dwells. 

.7. The kings of that line— like World Elephants — greatly glad- 
dening good men with the light of their faces bright with gifts (the juice 
that exudes from the temples of elephants) — exalted in their pride, 
roam at large over the earth^ confidently and undaunted of heart : 
praised too for their friendliness (bhadra, a kind of elephant) and 
- - - - ? they are glorious for their race, more glorious for their 
▼irtues. 

8. Such were these kings and they reigned over the whole earth. 
And among them there arose king Dhavala, himself, by reason of his 
fame, as resplendent (dhavala = white) as his name. 

9. Through their own faults heaped up in the sight of all men 
from day to day by sins of thought, word, and deed, this king's enemies 
were by him at once conquered and made kings (wandering beggars) 
like evil spirits naked and ever hungry, with new terrors appearing 
each day, they wander by night from door to door of the stranger. 

10. Not once or twice did he the mighty and valorous one by his 
own right hand adorn over again the fields of fight— deserted of timid 

* Literally " like a lake charming by moans of tho lotus," &c. It is no easy 
matter to render this stylo into Kngliah in a way that shall not be absolutely 
mreadabla 
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men with the severed heads of his enemies for lotuses torn from their 
stalks, though these fields were already adorned with the pearls that had 
fallen from the elephant temples he had cloven asunder in his wrath, 
and garnished with hroad streams of blood. 

11-12. Now a king Sri Sankuka by iKime had long been this* 
man's intimate and dear friend. Though a brahmin this Safikuka 
bore arms and took such joy in them that he was a very vessel of ac- 
ceptable offerings to the King of the Dead. He was famed for his 
virtues. Even now the spirit-haunted fields of fight, full of the mur- 
mur of the rivers of the blood of his foes slowly drying up speak of 
his pastime in the courts of war. To Dhavala Sankuka was what the 
meaning is to the significant word, what the Path of the so-called 
Triad (the three Vedas) is to the Law. He was pure at heart and a 
very Root of Good Conduct - - - - ? 

13. He had a lawful wife, by name Dengini, of the people of the 
twice-born. She bore to him a sou — a hero, who paid due respect 
to merit. 

14. King Sivagana, glorious, handsome, liberal and fortunate. 
Surely he was once (in a previous birth) that gana (host) of Siva 
since he became now his devotee. 

15. Not once or twice did he wrestle, pleased at heart in the field of 
war, the field made frightful by the noise that issued from the open ends 
of the throats of the headless corpses that were their own funeral pyre, 
on which they burnt with the fiame lit by tho flashes of fire that rose 
from their arrows as it was cloven by the sword stroke — the field where 
the spirits of the dead saw with pleasure the blood vomited by the fowls 
of the air as they rose in terror from the faces gashed by the arrows that 
still adhered to them.* 

16. But the good know assuredly that life is full of all manner of 
troubles — old age, bereavement, aud death — and that * one thing only is 
needful ' here : therefore did this man cause to be built this temple of 
the Most High God, to but look on Whom is for all people to wash from 
their bodies the stain of Time. 

17. When asoka-trees in flower perfumed the air, when the mango 
was in blossom, and East, West, North, and South were beset with 
swarms of drunken and staggering bees, when Love spoke only of the 



* The birds wore wounded or frightened ; and the spirits of the air get 
blood to drink without having to go further. 
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coquettish glances of women folk, here in the hermitage of Kaiiva this 
man piously built a fair House for Siva. 

18. At the time when women, brought face to face with their lovor^ 
with a laugh bend low and half close their eyes, as they think of nil 
they show on breasts laiil^bare by the motion of the swing, and speak 
the love they feel only by their knotted brows. 

19. And when those whose lords are absent, let fall a tear as thev 
mark how all round them the place is adorned with mango* trees on 
which the drunken bees are humming. 

20. For incense, perfumes or light, and for repairs, two villages, 
Sarvatka and Chaoni, have been assigned in perpetuity. 

21. Let all kings whose this land may be maintain this gift : if 
they do so for righteousness' sake assuredly they will come to Siva*s 
heavenly home. 

22. This is a Bridge of Righteousness' over which assuredly such 
an one may transport himself and his parents^ across life's awful sea. 

23. His fame shall endure as long as the earth with her seas, hills, 
and groves, as long as the sun and moon shall burn. 

24. When 705 years of the kings of Mulava had gone this temple of 
Siva was built. 

2.'i. The architect was Asabdagana (?) — a man free from avarice, 
kindly spoken, and always a true worshipper of »^iva. 

26. The writer here is Gomika's son Raupuka, a man clever, wise, 
Diodest of heart, devoted to his guru, kind spoken. 

27-8. Sivanaga, Dvarasiva's son, engraved this : Devata, Bhattasura< 
bhi's son composed with faithful heart these verses that are bright as 
the scriptures, and full of the nectar distilled from the moon on His 
crest. And the virtuous Nannaka, Krishna's son, was the Sutradhura 
here. 

29. Forasmuch as the hermitage of Ranva is blesaed and able 
to take away all sin : therefore in it has been built this temple of 
^mbhu, whereby that one's merit and fame shall increase. 

30. Whatever mistakes there may be in the joinings or words or 
matras these 1 pray the learned of all time kindly to forgive. 

* U U givo this as a lucaniDg of 3['2T for which do rufureiice was availabio. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 



(January to December 1883.) 

A Meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 16th January 
1883 ; the Hon'ble Mr. Justice R. West, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were elected members : — The Hon'blo 
Mr. Justice Scott, Karsetji Rattanji Bomanji Dubash, Esq., 
Jehangeer K. R. Cama, Esq., J. M. Drennan, Esq., and R. H. 
Baker, Esq. 

Dr. Fiihrer read a paper entitled, " Nery6sangh's Sanskrit Trans- 
lation of the Khordah-Avesta," of which the following is a short 
abstract : — It is just a century ago that Anquetil du Perron publish- 
ed his French translation of the Zend-Avesta, or the theological, 
physical and moral ideas of the lawgiver Zarathustra, the ceremo- 
nies of the divine service which he established, and several 
important traits respecting the ancient history of the Persians, 
This translation, however, had the only merit of introducing the 
literary world to the chief contents of the sacred books of the Zara. 
thustrians, and furnishing Europe with all the materials necessary 
for eager researches in this imj>ortant field. His work, although 
utterly incorrect and inaccurate, nevertheless became thus a powerful 
stimulus to future studies of the Zend-Avesta in a critical and 
philological way. Bumouf, Westergaard, Haug, Spiegel, and Kos- 
sowicz, who investigated, in a scientific way, into the right under- 
standing of the Zend-Avesta, would never have succeeded in laying 
down a foundation of Zend philology without AnquetiPs labours. 
Under the manuscripts brought by him from India to Paris, there 
were three copies of Ncrydsangh's Sanskrit translation of the 
Tasna, or the prayer-book of the Parsee priesthood, which transla- 
tion has been published by Spiegel, in 1861, at Leipzic. Of a 
Sanskrit translation of the Khordah-Avesta, or the Yashts, by the 
same author, nothing was known. Dr. Fiihrer was fortunate to find 
in the libraries of Jamaspjee Dustur Minocherjee and Peshotun 
Dustur Behramjee three manuscripts containing the Zend and 
VOL. XVI. a 
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Pazend text, the Piihlavi and Sanskrit translations of the Kliordah- 
A vesta, or the prayer-book for the daily use of the Zarathustrian 
laity. Speaking extensively about the scientific value of this 
translation, Dr. Fiihrer pointed out that, though NerySsangh's 
Sanskrit ti-anslation is not founded upon the original Zend text, 
but upon the Pahlavi version, and though he committed many 
mistakes against the spirit of the Sanskrit language, yet his trans- 
lation is an admirable memorial of mental training of the Parsee of 
fomier times, and of great value for Sanskrit as well as for Zend 
scholars. Finally, Dr. Fiihrer gave some notes on the three manu- 
scripts upon which his ecsay relies. The oldest and best manuscript 
belongs to Dastnr Jamaapjee, the date is given in the Nikah or 
marriage- prayer, Sam vat 1400 = 1342 A.D. In order to show 
the old age of the book, and the peculiarity of the Pazend characters, 
which are not to be found elsewhere. Dr. Fiihrer presented a photo- 
graph of the last part of the Patet Aderbat, or a formulary of con- 
fession, which answers exactly to the Buddhist P4timokkha, or the 
words of disburdenment. Of the other two manuscripts, one be- 
longs again to Dustur Jamaspjee ; it is dated Yezdezerd 1152 = 1783 
A.D., and the other, belonging to Dustur Peshotun, is, according 
to tlie Persian colophon on the end, a copy of Dustur Jamaspjee's 
second manuscript. All three manuscripts contain essentially the 
same text; more important modifications are seldom to be met with, 
but striking similarities of special mistakes. As regards the time 
of Neiyosangh little is known. According to the generally accept- 
(?d traditions, Neiyosangh was the leader of the Parsees emigrating 
from Persia to India, and the learned Dustur who explained to king 
Taderana (Tayadeva of Anahillavada Pattan, 745 = 806. A.D.), 
the Mazdayasnian belief in IG slokas, and who consecrated the first 
fire-tcniple at Sanjana in Sam vat 777 = 719 A.D., and 87 Yezdezerd. 
Bui historical records for the exactness of this date are still want- 
ing. The old age of the manuscript and the form of the Sanskrit 
which Neryosangh writes, prove as distinctly as possible that he 
lived before the twelfth century of our ei*a. 

On the motion of the Pi*esident, seconded by Mr. Javerilal Umia- 
shanker Yajnik, a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Fiihrer for his 
paper. 

A list of books, pamphlets, itc, presented to the Society, was 
read, and thanks voted to the donors. 
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A Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 15th Feb- 
raary 1883 ; the Hon'ble Mr. Justice R. West, President, iu the 
Cliair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen wei-e elected members : — Major Sparks 
and Captain H. O. Selby, R.E. 

Rev. Dr. Murray-Mitchell read a paper entitled, ** Farther Extracts 
from Alarathi Poets.'* He said that he proposed writing a senes of 
six papers on this subject for the Society, witli exti-acts from six 
sets of poems, viz., of Tukai-am, some of which have been adopted 
by the Prarthana Snmaj for use in their worslii]) ; of Dnyaneshwar, 
whose chief work is a commentaiy on the Bliagwadgita ; of Namdeo, 
the tailor poet of Pandharpur, and of members of his family, male 
and female, some of which is quoted in the Gnmtha of the Sikhs; 
of Ramdas, all these being of the Bliakti school ; of Mukundi-aj, 
a pantheistic poet, author of Vy vek Siudhu and of an heroic ballad 
of Maharashtra. 

Dr. Murray-Mitchell gave a short introduction to the works of 
Dnyaneshwar. The poet's life is really mythical, and was so two 
centuries ago ; the date of his chief work, Dnyaneshwari, is 1212 
Saka, I.e., 1280-81 A.D. His dwelling was on the banks of the 
Godavery, and his grave is at Alundi, near Poona, whence, it is said 
musical sounds are still at times heard to issue. The Dnyaneshwar, 
is a commentaiy on the Bhagwadgita in the or/ metre; it is amongst 
the oldest monuments of the literatui*e of the couiitiy, its influence 
is still gi-eat in Maharashti-a, and it is of great [)hiloKOphical value 
as tracing the progress of the language, Ac. The harmony of the 
poems is not so beautiful as that of the Bhagwadgita itself, or some 
other Mai-athi poems. It is of historical value as showing the 
mental culture of the time, and how the Bhagwadgita was then 
nnderstood. Amongst other matters of interest it contains an exposi- 
tion of the Yoga philosophy. He refei*s to his own language in his 
poems in terms of high admiration. No other work in ^laiiithi, 
the author said, had been publislied, approaching the Dnyanesh- 
wari as a poem. This pi-obably was due to tlie troubles and oj>]>re8- 
sion the people had been subject to, but he hoped that in these 
peaceful days Marathi poetiy would revive, and some one would 

again arise to ** sing his olabonite song to genenitions.'* 

Dr. Murray-Mitchell then read extracts from tiie poems of 
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Namdeo, who died A.D. 1238. He was a follower of the Bhakti 
fichool and worshipper of Vittoba. The passages read were one's 
finding fault with the Brahmanical worship of the day, and showed 
that the poet had a good deal of humour ; extracts were then read 
from his mother's poems, taking the other side of the question and 
scolding her son for his absurd religious views, and also from 
Namdeo's wife, taking the same line as his mother. 

The President, in conyeiring a vote of thanks to Dr. Murray- 
Mitchell for his paper, and for the promise of others, wbicb will be 
a memorial of him in future years, referred to the regret felt at his 
leaving these shores, where he had been known so long, and espe- 
cally by those whose poetry he had illustrated in closing his labour 
amongst them. Having little knowledge of Marathi poetry him- 
self, he could feel the greater thanks to those who, like the author 
could devote so much time and knowledge to it. Progress in Maha- 
rashtra will lie, he said, in self -improvement. The educated Mara- 
thas should endeavour to look at their own literature in the light 
of Western literature, and infuse the same into it as Western 
literature and languages had received infusions from that of 
former vears. 

A list of books, pamphlets, dbc was presented to the Society, 
and thanks voted to the donors. 



A fleeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 10th April 
1883 ; the Hon'ble Mr. Justice R. West, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :— Major Frere, 
R.E., Rev. J. H. Mackay, and F. Yorke Smith, Esq. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. By Pandit BhagvAulal Indraji, on a copper-plate grant of the 
Chalukya dynasty found at Navsari, The names of the Ch&lukya 
family mentioned in the plate are Pulakesivallabha, his sons Vikra- 
maditya SatyiLsraya Prathivi Vallabha, and JayasimhaTarmll, and 
the son of the last named, Srasraya Siladitya, Yuvarftja and 
donor. As neither Jayasiiiihavarma nor his son are mentioned in 
any Doccan Chalukya cop}vi-plate. and as the former's gloiy is 
said in this plate t«> have been augmented by his elder brother 
Vikramaditya^ it is (x^sible that Gujerat was given to him by his 
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brother, and that he thus became the founder of the Gnjerat Chk. 
lukyas. The most dispntable point in the plate is the date g^ven in 
figures and letters SamTatsara 421. As the date of Vikramaditjra, 
the uncle of the donor, is pretty well established as being Saka 592 
to 606, some other era must be meant unless the plate be a forgery. 
The Pandit was inclined to think this to be the Gupta era, al- 
though there were difficulties in reconciling it with the date of that 
era as given in General Cunningham's tables, but he hoped soon to 
be able from some other plates which had since come into his hands 
to get further information on this point. The reason for consi- 
dering the plate not forgery was given. 

2. On coins of the Benee Rasool dynasty of South Arabia, by 
Lieutenant- Colonel W. P. Prideaux. The coins formed part of the 
large hoard found at Broach last year, described at a former meeting 
of the Society by Dr. Codrington, who was not able to attribute 
these to their proper dynasty. The author showed that they 
belonged to the Benee Rasool, a dynasty in dominant power in 
South Arabia from A.D. 1229 to 1454, of which a history is 
given in Johannsen's Historia Jemansd and in the MS. annals of 
£1 Khazrajee. There are in the collection specimens of the coinage 
of six out of the fourteen princes of the family, and of a pretender 
who temporarily attained to power during the reign of one or two 
of them. The mints being *Aden, Ta'izz, Zebeed, El-Mahjam, and 
Thaabat. An interesting peculiarity of the series is that the mint 
place is in many represented by the figure of a man or animal ; thus 
'Aden is personified by a fish, Zebeed by a bird, El-Mahjam by a 
lion, and Ta*izz by a seated man. The coins are so rare that as far 
as the author is aware only three pieces were known before the 
discovery of this hoard. 

3. On some rare coins of Amawee Khaleefehs, by Dr. Codrington. 
The coins formed the remainder of the hoard discovered by Colonel 
Start near Thull Chotiali, some of which had been shown at a 
previous meeting, and consisted of 116 pieces ; all of these early 
Khaleefehs, of dates from A.H. 80 to A. H. 132, and of the following 
mints . — Ardesheer — Khurrah, Istakhr, Balk, Basrah, Teymerah, 
Jezeereh, Jayy, Destuw^ Dimash^, Eimhurmuz, Rayy, Sijistin, 
Karxnin, M^ee, Mubirakeh, Marw, Menidhir, and W^it. Many of 
the coins are very fine specimens, and amongst them are some ybtj 
rare ones, and a few as yet inedited. 
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On the motion of the President, a vote of thanks was passed to 
the authors of the papers. 

A list of books, pamphlets, &c., presented to the Society, was 
read, and thanks voted to the donors. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on- Tuesday, the 10th July 
1883 ; the Hon*ble Mr. Justice R. West, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and conBrmad. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and duly elected 
members: — Major J. Hibbert, Lieut. -Colonel B. S. Ostrehan, 
R. N. Mant, Esq., and Lieut. H. D. Olivier, R.E. 

• « 

Dr. O. Codrington read notes on the coins of Aboo Sa'eed, 
Mongul Sultan of Persia. 

On the motion of the President, a vote of thanks was passed to 
Dr. Codrington for his paper. 

A list of books presented to the Society was read, and thanks, 
were voted to the donors. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 26th 
September 1883; the Hon'ble Mi'. Justice R. West, President, 
in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and duly elected 
members : — W. R. Macdonell, Esq., Surgeon-MajcJr W. McConaghy^ 
W. Talbot, Esq., A. Pallis, Esq., and J. B. Hampson, Esq. 

Dr. O. Codrington read a paper on the copper- coinage of the 
Bahmani kings of E^albarga. 

This paper was intended as supplementary to one by the 
• Honourable Mr. Gibbs in the Numismatic Chronicle on gold and 
silver coins of this dynasty, and contained an account of such 
copper coins as the writer had seen of Ddud Shih, Firuz Shdh, 
Ahmad Shah, *Ala-ud-din Ahmad Shah, Humiydn Shah, Mnlia- 
mad Shdh II., Mahmud Shdh II., and Kalim-ullah. 

A paper by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji on a copper-plate grant of 
the Rashtrakiita dynasty was hen presented to the Meeting. 
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The plates were found at Chhardli, a village near Surat, and 
record the grant of the village Sthavarapallika to a native of 
Jambusara, which village the writer identifies with the modem 
Chhar61i. The grantor is king Kakka of the Rashtrakiita dynasty, 
and its genealogy is given as follows : ( 1) Kakka, (2) his son Dhmva, 
(3) his son Govinda, (4) his son, by his wife who was the daughter 
of NAgavarma, Kakka, the Grantor, Saka679 (A.D. 757). 

The kings mentioned have the same names as some of the mem- 
bers of the already well-known Rashtrakiita dynasty. But a 
reference to the published genealogy of that dynasty will show that 
these four kings cannot be made to fit in with it. But there are 
no grounds for looking upon this grant as any thing but a genuine 
one. The characters are of the period to which the grant refers, 
and some information given is not at all what a forger would pro- 
bably invent. The conclusion of the author is that the first Kakka 
of this grant is identical with Kakka I. of the published genealogy, 
and that these kings constituted a separate Guzerat branch of the 
family earlier than that hitherto known founded by Indra III., but 
this was only put forward as a tentative theory until more grants of 
these kings were found. 

A list of books and pamphlets presented to the Society was read, 
and thanks voted to the donors. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the l6th November 
1883, the Honble Mr. Justice R. West, President in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and duly elected 
members : — Moreshwar Gopal Deshmuk, Esq., L.M.|<& S., Yeshwant 
Wassudeo Athalc, Esq., LL.B. 

Dr. Codrington read part of a paper on the seals of the late Satara 
Kingdom in the Society's Museum. 

On the motion of the President, a vote of thanks was passed to 
Dr. Codrington for his paper. 

A list of books presented to the Society was laid before the 
Meeting, and thanks voted to the donors. 
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A General Meeting of the Society was held on Wedneedaj, the 
28th November 1883. 

The following proposals aboat periodicals were laid before the 
Meeting : — 

By R. H. Baker, Esq.— 

That All the Fear Bound and Temple Bar be disconti- 
nued. — Carried. 

That Vanity Fair be discontinued. — Lost. 

That The Century Magazine and Whittaher^i Almanac bo 
taken. — Carried, 

By Javerilal Umiashankar, Esq. — 

That The English Illustrated Magafsine, The Indian States- 
man and Journal of the Soeiety of Arts be taken.— 
Carried. 

By Rev. R. Scott— 

That The Christian College Magazine, Madras, be taken. — 
Lost, 

By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Scott — 

That The National Beview be taken. — Carried. 

By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Pinhey — 

That The Asian, The Bombay Guardian and The Bombay 
Catholic Examiner be discontinued. — Carried. 

By A. N. Pearson, Esq. — 

That The Madras Mail be taken instead of The Madras 
Athenceum and Daily News, — Carried. 
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LIST OF PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 

(January to Decembkb 1883.) 

A Catalogue of Indian Drugs, arranged and corrected for Indian 

Sjnonjmes. By Pandurang Go pal. By the Author. 
A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka. 

By Bunyio Nanjo. By the Secretary of State for India. 
Accounts of the External Laud Trade of British India, April to 

September 1882. By the Government of India. 
Account of the Operations of the G. T. Survey of India. Vols. 

VII, , VIII., and IX. By the Superintendent, G. T. Survey. 
Accounts Relating to the Trade and Navigation of British India, 

for December 1882. By the Government of India. 
A Collection of Chinese Proverbs. By W. Scarborough. By C. 

Gould, Esq. 
Administration Report of the Central Provinces, 1882-83. By the 

Chief Commissioner, C. P. 
Administration Reports of the Civil and Military Station of Banga- 
lore. For 1881-82. By the President at Mysore. 
Administration Report of tlie Meteorological Department of the 

Government of India, 1882-83. 
Administration Reports of the Stamp Departments, Punjab, 

1882-83. By the Punjab Government. 
Administration Report of the Public Works Department, Bombay 

Presidency, 1SS2-83. By the Bombay Government. 
A Glossary of the Vernacular Names of the Principal Plants and 

Drugs found in Bombay and on the Western Coast of India. 

By W. Dymock and N. K. Gadgil. By the Authors. 
A List of Chinese Words, with the meaning in English. By P. 

Popetti. By C. Gould, Esq. 
Almanach Recreativo para 1883, Por J. A. de Menzes. By the 

Author, through Dr. daGama. 
A Manual of Jurisprudence for Forest Officers. By B. H, Baden - 

Powell. By the Government of India. 
A Manual of the Land Revenue Systems and Land Tenures of 

British India. By B. H. Baden-Powell. By the Government 

of India. 
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Annual Police Return showing the State of Crime in the Town and 
Island of Bombay during 1882. Bj the Bombay Grovemment. 

Annual Report of Dispensaries in the Punjab, 1881 and 1882. By 
the Punjab Government, 

Annual Report of the Bombay Jails, 1882. By the Bombay Govern- 
ment. 

Annual Report of the Comptroller of Currency, United States, 
1881. By the Comptroller, U. S. 

Annual Report on the Lunatic Asylums in the Punjab, 1882. By 
the Punjab Government. 

Annual Report of the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, 1880-81. 
By the Municipal Commissioner, Bombay. 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, United States, 
1880. By U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of the Presidency 
of Bombay, 1881-82 and 1882-83. By the Bombay Go- 
vernment. 

Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of British India for 
the year ending 3l8t March, 1882, and for the year ending 
31st March 1883. Vols. I. and II. By the Government of 
India. 

Aphorisms on the Sacred Law of the Aryas as taught in the School 
of Vasishtha. Edited by Rev. A. Fiihrer. By the Author. 

Archopological Survey of India Report. Vols. XV. and XVI. By 

the Government of India. 

Archasological Survey of Western India — 

Vol, IV. Report on the Buddhist Cave Temples and their 

Inscriptions. 

Vol. V. Report on the Elura Cave Temples and Brahma- 
nical and Jain Caves in Western India. By the Bombay 

Government. 

A Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern India. By R. Sewell. By 
the Madras Government. 

Bhagvradgita. Translated into Gujerathi Verse. By the Trans- 
lator, 

Brief Sketch of the Meteorology of Bombay. By the Meteorological 
Reporter, Bombay. 



PBS8SKTS TO THE LIBRABT. XI 

Gatalogne and Handbook of the Archsaological Collections in the 
Indian Maseum. By J. Anderson. Part I. By the Trustees 
of the Indian Museum. 

Catalogue da Musee Qui met. Part I. Bj the Mus^ Guimet. 
Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the British Museum. By C. Kien* 
Vol. III. By the British Museum. 

Census of the City and Island of Bombay, taken on 17th February 
1881. By Dr. T. S. Weir. 

Census of the Native States of Rajputana, 1881. By the Bombay 
Government. 

Census of the Central Provinces, 1881. By the Bombay Govern- 
ment. 

Criminal RepiX't, Punjaby 1882. By the Punjab Government. 

Compendium of the Tenth Ceusus of the United States, 1880. By 
the U. S. Department of the Interior. 

Congressional Directory. United States. 1883. By the Smith- 
sonian Institute. 

Correspondence relating to the Revenue Survey and Assessment of 
the Karwar Taluka of the Kanai*a Collectorate. By the Bom- 
bay Government. 

Diary of Richard Cocks. 2 vols. By the Bombay Government. 

Essay on the Distribution of Wealth. Part I. By R. Jones. By 
J. Westlake, Esq. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India, 
1881-82. By the Government of India. 

First Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India for the 
year 1881-82. By the Government of India. 

Forest Administration in the Central Provinces : Suggestions re- 
garding. By W. Schlich. By the Government of India. 

Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency — 
Vol. VII. Baroda. 

Vol. XI. Kolaba and Janjira. By the Bombay Govern- 
ment. 
Vols. XIII. and XIV. Thana. By the Bombay Government. 
€^ealogy <rf Modem Numerals. By Sir E. C. Bayley. Part II. 

By the Author. 
General Report on the Operations of the Survey of India, 1881-82. 
By the Government of India. 
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Henrici de Bracton. De Legibas Consaetadinibiis Anglias, 1840. 

By J. Westlake, Esq. 
History of Indigenous Education in the Punjab. By C. W.Loitner. 

By the Punjab Government. 
Imperial Census of 1881. Operations and Results in the Bombay 

Presidency, including Sind. By the Bombay Goyemment. 
Indian Meteorological Memoirs. Vol. II., Part I., 1882. By the 

Government of India. 
India : What can it teach us ? By F. Max Muller. By the Author. 
Irrigation Revenue Report of the Bombay Presidency, 1881-82. 

Part I. By the Bombay Government. 
Kreolische Studieu. Von H. Schuchardt. Parts 2 and 3. By F. 

M. do Canto. 
License Tax Report, Punjab, 1881-82. By the Punjab GoTem- 

ment. 
License Tax Report, Punjab, 1883. By the Punjab Govemment. 

Lists of the Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras. By 
R. Sewell, By the Madras Govemment. 

Meteorology. By Jiwanji Jamshedji Modi. (Gujerathi.) By Jam- 
shed ji N. Pat el, Esq. 

Monograph of tlic United States Geological Survey. Vol. II., with 
Atlas. By the Smithsonian Institute. 

Nasik Pandu Lena Caves. By Pandit Bhagwanlal IndrajL Bj 
the Author. 

New Englisli-Hindustani Dictionary. S. W. Fallon. By the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction. 

Norwegian North Atlantic Expedition, 1876-1878 — 
Part VIII. Zoology. 
Part IX. Cliemistry. By the Committee of the Expedition. 

Notas e Documentos ineditos para a Biographia de J. P. Rebiero. 
By F. Meyrelles de Canto, Esq. 

Notes on Budhist fjaw. Part IV. — VII. By John Jardine. By 
the Judicial Commissioner, British Burmah. 

Note on Local Self -Govemment in the Bombay Presidency. By 
•lavcrilal Umiashankar. By the Author. 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS. By Rajendralala Mitra. Vol. VI., Part 
II. Hy the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Notes on the Pali (irammarian Kachchayana. By Lieut.* Colonel 
G. E. Fryer. By the Author. 
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Oriental Studies. By Hagh Nevill. No. II. By the Author. 

Papers relative to the Revision of the Rates of Assessment in the 
Old Rdnebennnr Talnka of the Dharwar GoUectorate. By the 
Bombay Government. 

Parliamentary Papen, :- 

Army Indian Home Charges. 

(Appropriation Account.) 

Indian Contingent (Egypt). Expenses. 
East India. (Mysore Gold Mining.) 

Statements of the Trade of British India with British Posses- 
sions and Foreign Countries, 1877-78 to 1881-82. 

East India (Native Jurisdiction over British Subjects.) 

(Public Works Department.) 

Cooper's Hill College (Working of New Scheme-) 

India Marine Service (Act to Provide for the Regulation of 
Indian Marine.) 

East India (Finance and Revenue Accounts, 1881-82.) 
' (Contagious Diseases Act.) 

(Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material 

Progress and Condition of India.) 1880-81. 

(Wheat Report.) 

(State Prisoners.) 

(Accounts.) 

Papers relating to recent Negotiations between the Govern- 
ment of India and Burmah. 

East India. Public Works Expenditure. 

Loans raised in England. 

Net Revenue and Expenditure. 

Financial Statement, 1883. 

• (Local Government.) 

Report on Railways in India, 1882-8.3. 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India, 1871-72 io 

1881-82. 16th and 17th Numbers. By the Secretary of 

State for India. 



and Indo-Sassanian Coins. Ed. Thomas. By the 
Author. 

Periuui Poetry for English Readers. By S. Robinson. By the 
Author. 
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Police Reports of the Bombay Presidency, inclttding the Province 

of Sind, 1881. By the Bombay Government. 
Practical Guide to Chemistry, Toxicology, and the Examination of 

Urine and Water. By A. Bocarro. By the Author. 
Premaraya. (A Guzerathi Drama.) By the Author. 
Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, 1883. By the Society. 
Proceedings of the Council of the Governor of Bombay. Vol. XXL 

1882. By the Bombay Government. 

Progress Report of District and Canal Arboriculture in the 
Punjab, 1881-82 to 1882-83. By the Punjab Government. 

Rathanga Data. (A Sanskrit Poem.) By the Author. 

Regeneration of India. By Gopinath Sadashivaji. By the Author. 

Remarks on Certain Dates occurring on the Coins of the Hindu 
Kings of Kabul. Sir E. C. Bay ley. By the Author. 

Report of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce for the half-year 
ended Blst October 1882 and for the half year ending 30th April 

1883. By the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. By the Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce, Bengal. 

Report of the Bombay Mill-Owners' Association for the year 
ending 31st October 1882. By the Association. 

Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1881-82. By the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, United States, 1879-80. By 
the Smithsonian Institute. 

Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, United States, 1881-82. 
By the Smithsonian Institute. 

Report of the Committee on Local Self-Govemment in Madras, 
By the Madras Government. 

Report of the Director of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 1881-82 and 1882-83. By the Director of Public In- 
struction. 

Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1880. By the Smith- 
sonian Institute. 

Report of the Superintendent, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey^ 
1879. By the U. S. Coast Survey Department. 

Report of the U. S. Geological Surveys. Vol. III. By the U. S. 
Survey Department. 

Report of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 188^. 
By the U. S. Coast Survey Department. 
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Report on Cotton Caltivation in the Punjab, 1881-82. Bj the 

Punjab Government. 
Report on £zcise Administration in the Punjab, 1882-83. By 

the Punjab Government. 
Report on Municipal Taxation and Expenditure in the Bombay 

Presidency, 1881-82. By the Bombay Government. 
Report on Popular Education, Panjab, 1882-83 By the Punjab 

Government, 
Report on Publications Issued and Registered in British India, 

1881. By the Government of India. 
Report on Sanskrit MSS. in the Punjab, 1881-82. By the Punjab 

Government. 
Report on Sanitary Measures in India, 1880-81. Vol. XIV. By 

the Secretary of State. 
Report on the Administration of the Bombay Presidency, for 

1881-82. By the Bombay Government. 
Report on the Administration of Civil Justice in the Punjab, 1882. 

By the Punjab Government. 
Report on the Administration of the Madras Presidency, 1881-82. 

By the Madras Government. 
Report on the Administi-ation of the Baroda State, 1880-81. By 

the Baroda State. 
Report on the Administration of the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, 

1881-82. By the Government N.-W. Provinces. 
Report on the Administration of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 

1881-82. By the Resident at Hyderabad. 
Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1881-82. By the Bengal 

Government. 
Report on the Administration of the Punjab and its Dependencies, 

1881-82. By the Punjab Government. 
Report on the Census of Berar, 1881. By the Bombay Govern- 
ment. 
Report on the Census of the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh and of the 
Native States of Rampur and Native Garhwal, 1881. By the 
Bombay Government. 
Report on the External Land Trade of the Punjab, 1882-83. By 

the Punjab Government. 
Report on the External Commerce of Bombay, 1854-55 to 1861-62. 
By the Chief Accounts Officer, Customs Department. 
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Report on the Internal Trade and Manufactured of the Punjab, 

1881.H2. By the Punjab Govemment. 
Report on the Juils in the Punjab, 1882. Bj the Punjab Gk>veni- 

ment. 
Report on the Meteorology of India in 1881. By the Gorem- 

ment of India. 
Report on the Police Administration of the Punjab, 1882. By the 

Punjab Government. 
Report on the Revenue Administration of the Punjab and its 

Dependencies, 1881-82. Ry the Punjab Government. 
Report on the Sanitary Administration of the Punjab, 1882* By 

the Punjab Government. 
Report on the State of Education in the Punjab and its Dependen* 

cies, 1881-82. By the Punjab Government. 
Resena Geuealogica da Familla de Pedro Alvares Cabral. By 

F. M. de Canto, Esq. 
Results of the Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at 

Greenwich, 1881. By the Secretary of State for India. 

Results of the Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 1880. By the Board of 
Admiralty. 

Return of Wrecks and Casualties in Indian Waters, 1882. By the 

Government of India. 
Review of Reports on the Working of Municipalities in the Ponjab* 

1881-82. By the Punjab Crovernment. 
Review of the Accounts of the Sea-borne Foreign Trade of British 

India for the year ending 31st March 1883. By the Govern- 
ment of India. 
Sacred Books of the East. Vols. 17, 19 and 23. By the Secretary 

of State for India. 
Sacred Books of the East. Vols. XIV. and XVIII. By the Se- 

cretary of State for India. 
Second Part of the Chronicle of Peru. By Pedro de Ciezade Leon. 

By the Bombay Government. 

Sketches of India. By II. Moses. By J. Westlake, Esq. 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collection. Vols. 22 — 27. By the 

Smithsonian Institute. 
Specifications, Rates, and Notes on Work. By Captain E. L. 

Marr^at. By the Bombay Government. 
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SfatiNtitftl Tablen for British India, 1881-82. By tbe Government 

or India. 
Su^estionB regarding Forest Administration in the Hyderabad 

Assigned Districts. By tbe Government of India. 
Suggestions regarding Forest Administration in tbe Madras Pre- 
sidency. By the Madras GoTemmcnt. 
Snggeations regarding the Demarcation and Managements of the 

Forest in Kuln. By. W. Schlich. By the Punjab Government. 
Synopsis of the Results of the Operations of the G. T. Survey of 

India. Vols, li, 15 and 16. By the Superintendent, O. T. 

Survey. 
Tide Tables for Indian Ports and for the Port of Bombay. For 

1884. By tbe Government of India. 
The Dovelopmont of tbe Mineral Resonrcea of India. By A. N 

Pearson. By the Author. 
The Original and Genuine Works of William Hogarth. By J. 

Bapty, Esq. 
Tho Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal. By Bajendralala 

Mitra. By tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Tracts written by John Seldon. By J. Westlake, Ksq. 
Travels in Europe. By Fraraji DiuK haw Petit. (Gujeiatbi.) By 

the Author. 
Tropical Fibres. By E. G. Sqnier. By J. Westlake, Esq. 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey Report, 1881. By the U. S. 

Coast Survey Department. 
Vegetable Materia Medica of Western India. W. Dymock. 

Parts I. — IV. By the Author. 
Vinayapitakam. Edited by H. Oldenberg. Vol. V. By the Se- 
cretary of State for India. 
Voyage D'innigo de Biervillas. By J. Westlake, Esq, 



PROCEEDINGS OF TIIE BOMBAY BRANCH OF TUE 
• ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 



(January 1884 to Decismber 1885.) 

A Meeting of the Society wns held on Saturday, the 29th March 
1884, C. E. Fox, Esq., yiee Presvhut, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following candidates for election were balloted for and duly 
elected members: — Dinsha Pestonji Kanga, Esq.; Colonel G. Smart, 
R. A. ; Mi^s Edith Pechey. M. D. ; J. Grifiiths, Esq.; H. M. Phip- 
son, Esq. ; B. F. Farnham, Esq. ; W. E. Hart, Esq* ; Dr. T. S. Weir ; 
and G. W. Koughton, Esq. 

A Paper by Lieut. Col. W. F. Prideaux, entitled *« Note on Two 
Coins of the Auxumite Dynasty " was read, of which the following U 
an abstract :^- 

The Paper notes the legends on the two gold coins of this dynasty 
recently discovered at Aden. No. I. A very fine specimen of this type 
presented by Colonel C. Steuart to the British Museum, has been 
frequently described, but without satisfactory explanation of the legends. 
The specimen under notice differs slightly in the arrangement of words 
forming the inscription. The coin has been with much reason attribut- 
ed to Prince Bakhasa, whose use of the cross shows that he lived after 
the introduction of Christianity, on the Southern Shores of the Red Sea. 
The correctness of the attribution is confirmed by some copper pieces, 
of which there is a fine specimen in the British Museum. The legend 
on the gold coin is not Greek, hut it probably represents the meaning 
of the Greek inscription on the coins (" this will please the country ") 
couched in one of the languages of the Auxumite tribe. No. II. The 
writer knows of two specimens of this type, one of which is in the pes* 
session of the Royal Asiatic Society. A careful comparison of the 
coin under notice with that in the Asiatic Society's Cabinet convinces 
the writer that the name Okhsas, which it bears, may be merely a ren- 
dering of Bakhasa, and two series of gold coins may have been struck 
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by the prince, one for circulation within his dominions and the other 
for commercial and external use, and the two specimens noticed in the 
paper, one with a vernacukr nnd the other with a Greek legend, may 
represent ihe two currencies. In conchision, the writer adds that there 
are coins of Baki;asa with other inscriptions, but these do not enter 
into the scope of this paper. 

All the coins he is acquainted with hearing the name of Bakhasa 
(including the three Okhsas specimens) have been found in South 
Arabia, and there is no evidence of the rule of this Prince having 
extended to the Western shores of the Red Sea. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Colonel Prideaux for his paper. 

A list of Book:} presented to the Society was placed on the table and 
thanks voted to the donors. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on the 19th of June 1884. 

Hon'ble Mr. Justice R. West, Preaifienf, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The foUowinss gentlemen were balloted for and duly elected mem- 
bers:— Raghunath Narayen Khote, Esq., CLE. ; W. J. Best, Esq., 
E.V. Jordan, Esq. ; Bhaishankar Nanabhoy, Esq. ; Rev. W.J. Ffennell, 
M.A. ; J. A. Begbie, Esq. j John R. Greaves, Esq. ; Walter Thacker, 
Esq. 

A Paper by Mr. J. A. Murray, Curator, Kurrachee Museum, 
entitled ** The Marine Fish Fauna of the Indian Seas " was read, of 
which the following is an abstract: — 

The object of the paper is to give a stimulus to the collection of the 
Marine Fishes of Indian Seas, with a view to arrive at a more correct 
knowledge of the distribution of species. The collection of ibe Fishes 
of Sind, Kutch, and Bombay, he has been able to make with that 
which he made for the London International Fisheries Exhibition, and 
several works on local fish fauna afforded Mr. Murray materials to 
work out a distribution table of all the Marine Fishes. The table is 
appended to the paper, and is based on the collection in the Kurrachee 
Museum, from the Sind, Kutch, and Bombay Coasts, and on the infor- 
mation from Dr. Day's and Russell's works, and the Catalogue of Fishes 
in the Madras Central Museum. According to present information the 
number of species of Marine Fish in Indian Seas is 870. It is evident 
from the tabic that many of the characteristic fishes of Sind are 
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absent along the Bombay Coast, nnd similarly that those of Bombay 
are not found on the Sind, Kutcb, and Malabar Coasts. It has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained how this happens. Prevalent winds would 
probably have some influence as well as direction of currents, tides, 
temperature of water and depths. This is inferred simply from the fact 
that there are Bombay species which do not occur on the Sind Coast 
except during the monsoons. The paper concludes with a remark that 
India presents a wide field for the study of Ichthyology, but its rich- 
ness in this branch is not taken advantage of. If aquaria were started 
ill Bombay (than which no other seaport possesses more favourable 
advantages) the interest in Ichthyology would soon revive, and it would 
receive an impetus. It would then be possible to study the habits of 
the Tarious species, and in course of time every fish iu Bombay would 
come under observation. The writer would be glad to receive specimens 
for identification from any part of the Western Coast, the specimens 
being retained for the collection in the Kurrachee Museum. 

On the motion of the President a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Murray for his paper. 

A list of Books, Pamphlets, &c., presented to the Society, was laid 
on the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 9th July, 
1884. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice R. West, Presidentj in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and duly elected mem • 
bers: — W. M. Macaulay, Esq. ; IIon*ble F. Forbes Adam ; Brigadier- 
General Edwardes ; BaI Mangesh Wagle, Esq. ; Sorabji Shapurji 
Bengalee, Esq. ; G. Ormiston, Esq. ; Khanderao Chimanrao Bedarkar, 
Esq. ; £. C. K. Ollivant, Esq. ; A. Maitland, Esq. ; J. A. Cassels, Esq. 

Dr. Peterson read a paper on ** Some Recent German Contributions 
to the Rlucidation and History of Sanskrit Literature.** The paper 
gave an account of (1), a new translation of Rig Veda iv. 27, furnished 
to the Journal of the German Oriental Society by Prof. Roth ; (2), 
three papers on Indian Poets by Prof. Aufrecht ; (3),* Von Bradke'a 
Ea^y on the Manava-Grihya Sutra ; and (4), the elaborate exposition 
of Jain Literature, contributed by Weber to the last volume of his 
ludische Studien. 
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On the proposition of Mr. JaveriUI Umiashunkur, seconded by the 
President, the thanks of the Society were awarded to Dr. Peterson for 
his paper. 

A list of Books, Pamphlets, &c., presented to the Society, was laid 
on the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 24th July 1884. 

The Hon'ble Mr, Justice R. West, Praident, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and duly elected mem- 
bers of the Society :— Perozsha Merwanji Metha, Esq. ; Gokuldas Ka- 
handasy Esq. ; Dosabhoy Framji, Esq., C.S.I. ; Rahimtulla Mohamed 
Sayani, Esq. ; James Thorburn, Esq. ; H.O. Campbell, Esq. ; A. R. M. 
Simkins, Esq. ; Babu Purnochandra Mukerji. 

The Honorary Secretary submitted a paper drawn up for the Society, 
at his suggestion, by Pandit Durgaprasad of Jeypore. The paper is 
an examination, based on independent sources, of Professor Bohtlingk*i 
Tery valuable collection of Sanskrit proverbs and lyrical pieces (Indische 
Spruche). Dr. Peterson gave, out of several, two instances in which 
the text furnished by Durgaprasad cannot fail to secure Dr. Bohtlingk's 
own approval. lu the one case the substitution of Konaknhi for 
Kantimhi, which is the German Scholar's emendation for the Kan- 
nakshi of his MS. gives the sense. 

** A man destitute of excellence, if he but keep near the excellent may 
be held in honour ; the blind eye of a one-eyed man gets a little of the 
ointment which is meant for its neighbour only ;*' instead of in the 2nd 
line, " The ointment which is itself of no beauty becomes beautifnl 
because it is applied to the eyes." 

In the 2nd case, whereas Bohtlingk ^ith the reading Yatrarpitipi, 
translates : — 

•* The Sugarcane does not lose its sweetness wherever you put it/* 
a doubtful, if not impossible, rendering ; the Pandit's reading Yantror- 
pitopi ** even when placed in the crushing press '' is undoubtedly correct. 

Mr. Javerilal U. Yiijnik moved, and Dr. Bhagvanlal I ndraji seconded* 
a proposal that the thanks of the Society should be tendered to the 
Pandit for his paper. In putting the motion the President (Mr. Justice 
West) dwelt on the satisfaction with which the Society hailed, in the 
paper before them, the beginning of an attempt to make the Society an 
effective means of communication between Native and European scholars* 
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The Society could undertake no more honourable or befitting work, and 
he trusted that the present paper was only the first of a series of simi- 
lar communications. 

The thanks of the Society were accordingly awarded to Pandit 
Durgapra«ad for his paper. 



A General Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 27tb 
November 1884. 

Hon'ble Mr. Justice R. West, President, in the Chair. 
The following proposals about periodicals were made : — 
By J. Griffiths, Esq. — 

That CassetCs Magazine of Art and L' Ari be taken.— Carrteflf. 
By Major Sparks — 

That The Illustrated Army and Navy Magazine be taken.— 
Carried, 
By the Secretary — 

That Truth be subscribed for. — Carried, 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 4th December 
1884. 

Hon*ble Mr. Justice R. West, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and duly elected mem- 
bers : — Rev. Dr. R. W. Evans ; Captain G. C. Parker ; Jehangir Nas- 
serwanji Mody, Esq.; Hejonji SiiapurjiMadan, Esq. ; Surgeon-General 
G. Auchiuleck. 

A Paper on a Copper- Plate Grant, found near Chiplun, by Dr. Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji, was read. 

On the motion of the Secretary, seconded by Ilon'ble K. T. Telang, 
a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Bhagwanlal for hid paper. 

A list of books presented to the Society was placed before the 
Meeting, and thanks voted to the donors. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the Gth March 1885. 

Mr. (/. E. Fox, fire Preni'lent, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
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The following gentlemen were bnlloted for and duly elected 
Members: — Hoti'ble M. Melvill; Ganpatrao ShrikrishnRJee» Esq. ; and 
Fakeerjee Dinshawjee Kurrachee walla, Esq. 

Dr. Peterson read a paper entitled, ** Some Early Indian Poets," in 
which he gave an account of the writers cited by Kshemendra of 
Cashmere (A.D. 1020) in his Auchityalankara, of which work Dr. 
Peterson obtained the loan of a copy, the second found, fiom Rajen- 
drasuri of Ahmedabad. Kshemendra quotes a verse which is cited in 
the Mahabhashya, and assigns it to Kumaradasa, an author whose date 
is not known, but who, from the specimens of his style available in the 
later anthologies, cannot be placed so far back, Dr. Peterson con- 
tended, as B. C. 150, the date now commonly accepted for Patanjali. 
Other finds of importance in Ksliemendra's book are the verse put by 
Kalhana, a later writer, into Matrigupta's mouth (Rnjatarangini III. 
18), and which is here ascribed to Karpatika, a verse by Bana, which 
Kshemendra tells us refers to the Kadamhari, and so leads to the conclu- 
sion that Bana wrote a version of that story in metre — a verse by Kali- 
dasa which does not appear to occur in any of the known works of that 
poet, and which Kshemendra says occurs in his Kuntesvaradantyam ; 
and lastly, several verses by different authors which now stand in 
Bhartrihari. 

In moving a vote of thanks to Dr. Peterson for a paper which he 
said was sure to attract the attention of scholars, the Hon. K. T. Telang 
discussed briefly some of the points raised, in particular that with regard 
to the date of Patanjali. That Mr. Telang intimated he agreed with 
Professor Bhandarkar and the late Professor Goldstucker in regarding 
as fixed ; and he therefore was disposed to take Dr. Peterson's quota- 
tion as of importance more for the date of Kumaradasa than for that 
of Patanjali. 

Mr. Telang's motion was seconded by Mr. K. R. Cama and carried. 

A list of books, &c., presented to the Society was laid oa the table 
and thanks voted to the donors. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 17th April 1885. 

Ilon'ble Mr. Latham, Fice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and duly elected mem- 
bers : — His Excellency the Governor ; R. 11. Gunion, Esq. ; Nowrowji 
Pestonji Vakeel, Esq.; Surgeon- Major A. N. Llojel. 
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The following alterations in Articles 2, 3, 4, and 43, as proposed by 
the Committee were then put to the vote and carried. 

II.— The Election shall be by ballot, and one black ball in five shall 
exclude. 

III. — On receipt of the proposal the Honorary Secretary shall at 
noon on the follow in<; day chuso n ballot box and voting paper to be 
placed in a prominent part of the reading room, with the names of the 
('andidntps, his prof»oser and seconder, duly inscribed thereon, the 
said box to temain on the table till noon on the eighth day, when it shall 
be removed. 

IV. — As soon as convenient thereafter the box shall be opened by the 
Honorary Secretary in the presence of a Member of Committee, and if 
not less than six Members have voted, the Candidate shall be declared 
elected, .subject to Art. II., and his election duly notified to him by the 
Honorary Secretary. 

XXIII. — "Till the receipt of the next following number" jor 
*• fifteen days after the day on which it was received." 

The following papers, by Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji, Mr. J. F. Fleet, 
and Dr. P. Peterson were read, 

Revised Translation of Skandas:upta Inscription on the Bhitari Lut. 

On a Western Chnlukva Grant of the first vear of Adityavorman. 

• • • 

Transcript and Translation of a Maurya Inscription from Kunswa 
near Kotah. 

On the motion of the Chairman, the best thanks of the Society were 
returned to the writers of the papers. 

A list of books, pamphlets, &c., presented to the Society, was laid 
on the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 1st May 1885. 
Javerilal Umiashankar Yajnik, Esq., in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
The following papers were read : — 

Papers, 

The Date of Patanjali ; a reply to Prof. Peterson. By Prof. R. G. 
Bhandarkar, M. A. 

A Note on Badaruyana, the author of the Brahma Sulrai. By 
Hon'blc K. T. Tclang, C. 1. E. 
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On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Ye»hwant Wassu- 
dcva Athale, the best thanks of the S(»ciety were voted to Messrs. 
Bhandnrkar and Tflaiia; for their papers. 

A list of books &c. presented to the Society, was laid on the table, 
and thanks voted to the donors. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on 14ih October 1885, to receive 
Count A. DeGubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit in the Royal Institu- 
tion of Florence, who is at present in Bombay. The Hon. Rao Saheb 
V. N. Mandlik, Vice-President, presided. 

The Chairman 8ai<l : — Gentlemen,— The principal business for which 
we have met this evening is what I will, with your permission, now Iny 
before the meeting, under article five of our rules, and that is to propose 
that Count A. DeGubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit in the Royal Insti- 
tution at Florence, who by his researches has considerably enriched 
comparative physiological literature, and added materially to the 
knowledge of India on the Continent of Europe, should be elected an 
Honorary Member of this Society, and that we invite him to read his 
paper on *• Indian StuJies in Italy,** which he has kindly offered to do- 
Gentlemen, I shall be very brief in my remarks, because another gentle- 
man who will fallow me, and who has a more complete knowledge of 
European languages, will be able to do better justice to the subject, but 
I must say that since the proposal catne before us in committee I have 
seen an English translation of one of the Count's works, which is a 
very exhaustive work in its way on what I may call mythological 
zoology. It is a very learned work, and it is one which, coming from 
one in the position of the Count, is certainly calculated to create a very 
wide and general interest in the ancient history of this country. I 
think, gentlemen, that we have to a considerable extent departed from 
the early tradition of this Society ; and I speak here in regard to our 
own as well as the sister Societies in Calcutta and Madras. From what 
I have read in the old transactions, we appear to have created great 
interest in the study of Sanskrit on the Continent. 1 do not say that 
that interest has now faded, but it is not kept up by us to the extent 
to which it ou^ht to be ; and to a certain extent, it is, I think, to the 
election of such members as the gentleman whose name I am now 
bringing before you, that we can hope to diffuse an intimate knowledge 
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of this rountry, and of its literature, «nd of the quaint institutions 
which have been preserved through thousands of years, in the West. 
I think it is very necessary, and from what I have seen of the earnest 
inquiring spirit and powers of observation contained in his work, Count 
A. DeGubernatis is well qualified for such duties as I have named ; 
and he will be an acquisition to this Society. I beg to submit his 
name for the acceptance of this Society. 

Dr. J. Gerson DaCunha said : I have already furnished to the Com- 
mittee of Management of this learned Society such details on the merits 
and attainments of my noble friend, Count Angelo de Gubernalis, as 
entitle him to be enrolled among its Honorary Members. It is un- 
necessary for me, therefore, to repeat them here, especially as other 
speakers will, I believe, refer to his principal contributions to both 
general and Oriental literature. I must, however, invite your attention 
to one notable trait in the Count's literary character and scientific acti- 
vity which more than any other accentuates his claim to our recogni- 
tion. I allude to his constant endeavour, his unremitted efforts to in- 
spire his countrymen — the sons of a country which is, like Greece, akin 
to ours in classical antiquity, and in all those qualities which lend charm 
to one's existence — with the taste for Indian literature and with 
sympathy far India. To attain this object he has, among other means, 
dramatized Indian subjects, and thus rendered them popular. One of 
his dramatic idyls, Savitri, which I had the pleasure to translate from 
Italian into English, was two years ago translated again from English 
into Guzerati by my friend, Mr. Nanabhoy Rustomjee Ranina, the 
author of a Guzerati lexicon, and performed at the Gaiety in the pre- 
sence of such distinguished critics as our present Chairman. I have 
much pleasure in seconding the proposition. 

The Hon. K. T. Telang said : Gentlemen, — Not being acquainted 
with the language in which most of Count A. Dc Gubernatis* works 
have appeared, I am not able to speak with as much authority on the 
subject as I should have desired, but there are one or two circumstances 
which 1 ha\e read which relate to the Count's activitv in the matter of 
Oriental literature, which has convinced me that the honour we pro- 
pose to confer upon him is thoroughly deserved. The history of the 
movement of Oriental learning in Italy is a very short one compared 
with its history in Germany and elsewhere ; and the history of that 
movement may be said to be the history of the ("ount's own efforts for 
popularising Oriental literature in his own country with his activity, 

VOL. XVI. h 
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for which, I am sure, this Society will consider thanks are due to the 
('oiint, and a rcco«j;iiition for which his been proposed. The Count 
was the able Secretary of the Oriental Conference held in Florence 
lately, and he is also the editor of a very important periodical which is 
devoted to Oriental subjects, and I remember that his name was men- 
tioned in connection with an essay on the subject of the Ticissitudes of 
Aryan civilization. He is very sympathetic in his treatment of the 
essays which were furnished for competition, and the very deep feeling 
of his criticism on the successful essay showed with what great 
sympathy he entered into the study of the ancient history and litera- 
ture of this country, and the nse he made of it in his practical work. 

The distinguished visitor was then elected unanimously ; and he 
then read in Sanskrit a paper on ** Indian Studies in Italy.*' 



GiXEC^YA Namah ! 

^ribhavadiyanam kshamam purvam yac'e yad vide9i sarvaprac'- 
dec'anam uttamam ciimadaryavartam agatas tasyam vi^rutayam 
sabhayaihyatra katipaya <lecap;'a bahava^c'a pratic'ide9ag'aryaTartamitra 
mnhapanditali hidanti saiiiskritum bhashain prayuktva» bhp9andhar- 
shavami. 

Athri,cribhavadiyaryavartaprntnac'aritrepratnabha8hSyan'9c'ac'irat- 
sthitas tasya ekasyah puiiyabhashayali prayogah paramam me dharmam 
adya pratibhati. 

Smarami tv Italyade^e Phirentsenamani|?'apushpapure g'&tena 
banig'ena Philippasassetiitirrutena saihskritabhrishanamadheyam pra- 
thamam praticine dece g'n'apitan. Dakshinapathaprakritani samskri- 
tan'9c^a bhasham antara dharniiketalyade9avasino Beskidenobilidella- 
t()mba9c'a sarvatha veduh, Samskritakavyananstu subhatamam Rama- 
yaiiam prathamaItj'ilyade9ag'o mahapanditah 9rigarresya EuropllTishaja 
a vata ray a m a sa . Sam pratans t v i t a ly apathasy A sh tasu mahavidy a9alasn 
saih^skritribhashag'nanam a|)nuyate. Yasya c'hatro 'ntanyo Maratsih- 
Kalidasanatakan, Dhurtasaniagaman'cc'avatarayamasa, mahac'aryo 
G'aviinnih Phlekyns Tarinnpurc mahasariiskritabhashavyakaranam lile- 
kha. Samskri tribhashavyakaranasafigrahakarakah Karalo G'ilssanis; 
tasmac'c'ashtavaki a^i tarn ana vaditam. Milanapuresasik8hayati9rtmaha- 
panditenaskoliua saha yo prathama Aryavartaprrikritanitalyade9apra- 
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kritruiic'a samyog'nyamasa. Padavapure tu samskritabbashacikshaka 
nig'acrivebera9c'a pilrvatarnm cishyab Pullenama g'ainakakatha vi^e- 
sbato yatha pratnagranthaii saptavarsbantarenetalyade9ani mama 
priyamitrat 9ri(iakunad upaintan savadhanam avatarayati. Pisapure 
9ritetsahciksbakokatipayasamskritapn\kritagranthabbaganyatnenodag' 
abre. Ramapure 9rilig'n'ano vagmi 6ari;i8kritapara8ikabhasba9ik- 
sbakab ; Perug'yapure vaicesbikamangalavidy^lpagranthan' g'napa- 
jamasa. \avapure tvuttarena cnkarbakra Rigvcdakatipajasuktanal- 
opAkyana- mric^bakatikab subbam anuTaditab. 

Tato 'dyatiiiaryavartadar9anartbam, Mumbayapuram abbyagato 
bbadranstamksbanan' 9c'^intayami yasmim bhavadiyanaih samayena 
saihskritabbasba satyabbasbaupalabbya ; kim punab ? 

Samskritabbasba aryarag'nMm aryatama bbasba piirvam asid. 
Yatba tasyab ksbayenaryavartsya sanksbayo 'rabdbas tatbaryapunya- 
bbasba prakramad asya 9ride9asya pratikarara pratiksbami 

Sarve parapandita ye tadbbasbabbyase pravartanta aryavartag'anam 
pHg'ayanti. Tena betuna vi9esbato bbavadbbir asmac'^c^a mabayatnam 
samskritabbasbaprac'araya pratidinan kartavyam. 

Adya tvatraagatam 9riweberab 9i9bya Italyade9e yatbacakty Aryn- 
Tartam piigayitum utsabayami. Tenartbena mabyam ibagat&ja 
yosbmadrikpanditarnadbya alyanta upabboga. 

^TimadbbaTadiyanam agre sabayyam aptva drividbenopayenarya- 
vartag'^n'anam Italyadece prac'arayitum ac«nse ; p{irvam aryavartiya- 
dra^^yalayam nig'apusbpapure nityan dar9aniyannirmitva dvityanstv 
Aitalyasyatikarag'asabbaya rig'una bandbuna nig'ade9e sarvaryavarta- 
panditanaih panriny nig'anic'ai)iraparasparan'9g'napitva. Italyade9a 
Aryavartamabapiig'a c'iradbbavati. Yada tasmin'9 gn^anrimanapurve 
vishaya aryavartiyadrav yama baprayan'9c'csbyamy asbmesbu c'arya- 
vartasyartliam bribRdvidyavrittih k^^bipram bbavisyati ; bbavatesbu c'a 
mahanandirnuii«m g'anisbyate yadaitalyade9ay;»ca9vic'akravartinav 
AmbertamMargaritan'9c'a nig'arag'yaryavartag^nanaraksbaka tasya 
▼fiddAye sarvavidbanaprayuktani stbitam tayob sumantrinam sabaj 
yenapalayantauyatbatatbaiii9rosbyanti. 

Aryavartaya 9ubbam astu. 

Subjoined is a translation of tbis paper :-^ 
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OM! 

Salutation to Ganesha! 

First of ftll, Gentlemen, I crave your indulgence, for I, a stranger 
having arrived in this glorious India, the first of all the Eastern coun- 
tries, am afraid of being thoujjht presumptuous for speaking the Sanskrit 
languajre in this Noble Assembly, where are seated some learned Indians 
and many learned friends of India. But, Gentlemen, it is a long time 
since I have devoted my mind to the study of the ancient history and 
ancient language of India, and it seems to me that it is here my supreme 
duty to speak only this sacred tongue. I remember that it was Filippo 
Sassetti, a great merchant of Italy, born in Florence, the city of flowers, 
who first made known to the West the name of the Sanskrit language. 
The languages of the Dekkan, as well as the Sanskrit, were known to 
three Italian Missionaries, Beschi, De Nobili and Dellatomba. It was 
/m Italian scholar, the learned Gorresio, who first translated in Europe 
the most beautiful of the Sanskrit poems, the Ramayaaa. And now 
the Sanskrit language is taught in eight Italian Universities. The 
distinguished Professor Giovanni Flechia of Turin wrote a large Sanskrit 
Grammar, and his pupil Antonio Marazzi trinslated into Italian the 
dramas of KrUidAsH, and the Indian Comedy entitled "The Congress 
of Knaves." Carlo Giussani published a short Sanskrit Grammar for 
beginners, and translated the little philosophical poem entitled Ashtava- 
kragita ; he teaches at Milan, where the celebrated scholar Ascoli first 
compared the phonology of the dialects of India with those of Italy. 
In Padua the Professor Pullo, who was once my pnpil, as well as that 
of Professor Weber, is diligently working at the translation of a 
Collection of Jain stories from ancient Manu-cripts taken toltalysome 
seven years a":o bv mv dear friend, the illustrious Da Cunha. At Pisa 
the Professor Teza interpreted carefully portions of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Books, In Rome the illustrious Professor Li;;nana teaches splendidly 
the Sanskrit and Persian, while at Perugia my dear pupil, Gerolamo 
Donati, made known a little work on Vaiseshika philosophy, entitled 
"The Science of Happiness." And last, at Naples, the learned Pro- 
fessor Kcvbaker translated beautifully some Vedic hymns, the episode 
of the Nala, and the drama Mric'chnkatika. As I am myself come to 
Bombay to visit India, so I believe this to be an opportune moment 
for requesting you, Gentlemen, to recognize Sanskrit as the Itngnage 
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proper of the scholars intent on the study of India. What else ! The 
S^nskril was once the noble tongue of the ancient Indian kings, and 
with its corruption began the decline of India ; I now hope that from 
tlie progress of this sacred language of the Aryans will arise the revival 
oi' this glorioua country. All the learned foreign scholars who study 
this language honour India and her people ; it is therefore both -your 
and our special duty to make every effort to promote the study of this 
tongue. With regard to myself, as pupil of the illustrious Professor 
Weber, I strive, as hard as I possibly can, to support in Italy the 
culture of Indian studies. I am for this reason come to India, and it 
is a source of infinite gratification to me to be among so many learned 
men. I expect, Gentlemen, by means of your sympathy, to promote in 
two ways the knowledge of India in Italy — by first of all founding a 
Museum of Indian objects, to be opened to the public, and in the second 
phce by establishing an Asiatic Royal Society in Italy as a close link 
between the two countries, trying to approximate and mutually know 
all the Indiau learned scholars and the foreign scholars and friends of 
India, as well as their researches. India has since long been highly 
honoured in my country : when in my country, second to none in paying 
homage to science, an Indian Museum shall be founded, greater will at 
once become our scientific activity on behalf of India, and to you, Gentle* 
men, it will certainly afford an occasion of joy to learn that the great 
King and Queen of Italy, Ilumbert and Margherite, guardians of the 
Indian science in their kingdom, protect with assistance of high-minded 
ministers, all the institutions tending to its progress. Let India be 
prosperous ! 

Dr. Bliagwanlal Indraji, who also spoke in Sanskrit, said : Gentle- 
men, — I have no doubt the members of our Society must have derived 
a very great pleasure in meeting this day our learned guest, Count 
Angelo DeGubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Florence in Italy. The address delivered by him to-day in the Sanskrit 
language is the first of its kind delivered in this room. This also indi- 
cates in the clearest manner possible the great love he evinces towards 
the study of this ancient language, his heartfelt affection towards the 
people of this country, and his unceasing energy for the spread of 
knowledge this languaj^e is capable of imparting. His love for India is 
so strong and zealous that he has preferred to decorate his new resid- 
ence which he has erected in Florence, by carving the figures of Orien- 
tal mythological gods, and he has named it *' Villino Vidja," or 
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••House of Wisdom" or Sophi-house, Sophia or Vidya, being the 
name also of his dear wife. He is not only a Sanskrit scholar himself, 
but one who is foremost in implanting the love for Oriental studies 
among his brother residents of Italy. He has published an interesting 
small work on the Vedic god Indra. He has founded an Oriental 
academy in Florence. He was General Secretary to the Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists, held in Florence in September 1878. 
He has written three very interesting works on the origin of rites con- 
nected with birtii, marriage and death ; also a large biographical dic- 
tionary, which includes biography of Indian pandits also. He has 
published a work in 18 volumes, on universal literature. He has also 
published an Indian Cyclopaedia, a mjthology nf plants, and the 
zoological mythology, a work written in English and translated into 
German and French. He has also published a story of the Italian 
traveller in India. He has edited several dramas on Indian subjects. 
He is an editor of a fortnightly Review of universal interest. These 
are few evidences of his great and untiring energy for the studies of 
Oriental literature ; it is, therefore, unnecessary for me to dwell much 
on this subject. Suffice it to say* in short, that he is a true friend of 
India and its people. 

The Chairman:— Gentlemen, with your permission I beg to propose 
that we offer our best thanks to the Count for the paper which he has 
read here this evening. This is an innovation, and a very agreeable one. 
I have not been present here at the reading of any Sanskrit paper, 
although a short one, interspersed with English extracts, was read here 
in 1864 or 1865. I trust that this will be the commencement of a 
new era in our history ; and I hope that the interest which this event 
will excite among our members here will be reflected by the increased 
inter«>st in Europe, and that it will replenish our stores and contribute 
to our mutual progress and that of our country, 

Mr. Javerihl Umiashunkur Yajnik, in seconding the proposal, said : 
I am informed that Count A. De Gubernatis has been a student of 
Sanskrit for the last twenty-five years ; and that his object in visiting 
India is of a twofold character : to see an Indian Museum established 
in Italy, and to establish an Asiatic Society there ; and these iostita- 
tions will in future be a link between India and Italy ; and I think 
we cannot better reciprocate the sympathy that has been shown by 
Italy in the study of Sanskrit language and literature than by doing 
what we have done in having elected him an Honorary Member of 
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this Society, and in tendering to him our hest thanks for the paper 
he has rend. 

Mr. Fox : 1 think I may be allowed to say, as one of the European 
members of the Society, tliai it has been m great pleasure to us (the 
European members) to welcome one who is connected with the most 
chwrmiiig, as in old times it was the most culti\at»'d, cities in Italy. I 
can nnly hope tliat tl»e ("ount's visit will draw India and Italy together, 
and that the Count will f»rove a successful promoter of an Asiatic 
Society in »he latter conntry. 

The proceedings then terminated. 



A General Meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 24th 
Novfmber 1885. Cid. J. H. White K.E., Fiee President^ in the 
chair. 

The followinji; proposals about periodicals received from members 
were placed l)cfore the Meeting: — 
Proposed — 

By Dr. Atmarain PMiidurang ; seconded by C. E. Fox, Esq. 

That English Mechanic ^ World of Science be taken — host. 
By Dr. Atmaram Pandnrang ; seconded by llev. Dr. Evans. 

That Proctor's Knouoledye be taken — Carried, 
By Uon'ble Mr. Justice Birdwood ; seconded by Rev. Dr. Evans. 
That Le Charivari be discontinued — Lost. 
That Indian Gardener be taken — Lost, 
By Ilon'ble Mr. Justice Birdwo«»d — seconded by Rev. Dr. Evans. 

That llombaij Guardian be taken — Cirried, 
By IIonMjle Mr. Justice hirdwoody seconded hy Uon'ble K.T. Telang. 
That Madras Christian College Magazine be taken — carried. 

By Dr. Pechey— 

That Huyen^s Revue be subscribed for. On the proposition 
of C. E. Fox, Esq., seconded by Dr. Atmaram Pandnrang, 
it was resolved that the question of subscribing to the 
periodical be referred to the Managing Committee. 
By the Hon'ble Mr. F. L- Latham— 

That Chemical News be discontinued — Lost, 
By the Honorary Secretary ; seconded by Rev. Dr. Evans — 

That Vanity Fair be struck off the litit of periodicals. — Lost. 
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LIST OF PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 
(January 1884 to December 1885.) 

Accounts, Trarle and Navigation, of British India, 1884-85. By the 

Government of India. 
Administration Report Opium Department, Bombnj Presidency, 

1883-84. By the Bombay Government. 
Administration lieport of Bangalore, 1881-82. By The Resident at 

Mvsore. 
Administration Report. Baroda State, 1881-82 and 1882-83, By the 

Government of H. II. the Maharaja of Baroda. 
Administration Report, Bengal, 1882-83 and 1883-84. By the Bengal 

Government. 
Administration Report, Bombay Jails, 1884. By the Bombay Grovern- 

ment. 
Administration Report, Bombay Presidency, 1882-83 and 1883-84. 

By the Bombay Government, 
Administration Report, Forest Department, Bombay Presidency, 

1883-84. By the Bombay Government. 
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